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Broadbills or bluebills 











Black mallards 


The Winchester Shot Shell 
folder presents the full line of 
loads for all hunting and tar- 
get shooting. Gives complete 
information about Seal -Tite 
wads. Lists all popular loads, 
giving powder and shot 
charges. Your copy free on 
\ request, 


* Winchester use licensed, 


WINCHESTER 


REPEATER 








WINCHESTER 


Super Speed Long Range 
and Regular Shot Shells 


HEN deep-water ducks, brant or geese offer long range shots 

or nothing . . . when shoal-water fowl are operating on the 
same system .. . load with Winchester Super Speed Shells. They will 
do wonders for you, with their lightning getaway and remarkable far- 
reaching high speed. Handing out the clean-killing famous Winches- 
ter wallop away yonder, 50, 60, 70 yards and farther. With the right 
hold, right swing, you fold them up stone dead before they hit the 
water. These shells are not intended for short range. 


In Winchester Super Speeds you have a heavy powder load, of a 
new kind, scientifically balanced both with its own way of acting and 
with a heavy charge of chilled shot (except in B.B., which are soft). 
They develop their pressure gradually. You don’t feel the sharp, severe 
kick which is to be expected from a long range load. The recoil is 
there, but it comes back slower. At the same time, these powerful shells 
shoot their big charge of shot so much faster and farther, and with 
so much more sustained energy, that you regularly turn bad days into 
good ones. 


Leader Super Speed (lacquered) and Repeater Super Speed. Wis 
chester Staynless non-corrosive priming, progressive burning powder. 
Patented *Seal-Tite wads. Winchester precision-manufactured shot. 
Winchester controlled short shot string. Use them for all long-range 
heavy-duty hunting. 


For all average gunning, buy the regular Winchester game loads, 
Leaders, Repeaters or Rangers. Scientifically loaded for best depend- 
ability, pattern and penetration. And Staynless. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 
Dept. 10-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. 
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Seeing the PFLUEGER DEALER Baz- 


Makes Any Fishing Trip More Successful 


\ 7 


SUPREME io.72= $25.00 SUMMIT kic.c2i2 $10.00 


No. 1893—60 yds 
No. 1894—80 yds 


a Pflueger CAPIT Pflueger INTEROCEAN 
No. 1985—100 yards. . No. 1885—100 yards... $4.00 
No. 1988—250 yards.. ' No. 1888—250 yards... 

No. 1989—300 yards .. , , No. 1889—300 yards... 


Pf NORKA Pflueger MEDALIST Pflueger TEMPLAR 
No. 1335F. - With or Without Line Guard No. 141934 —400 yard . .$30.00 
No. 1335S . —3 sizes. Prices $4.50 to $8.00 No. 1420}3—500 yard. .$36.00 


(Reel prices subject to excise tax) 


Wherever you go fishing—for trout, 
bass, muskie, sail-fish, tuna or any 
game fish of fresh or salt water, the 
Pflueger Dealer can make your trip 
more sportful and successful with 
the right Reels and Baits. 

Going Fly Rod Fishing?—Get a 
Pflueger Medalist, Gem or Superex Reel. 
Going Bait Casting?—Get a Pflueger 


Supreme, Summit, Akron, Trump, Trusty, 
Norka or Pastime Reel. 


Going SALT WATER FISHING? — 
Get a Pflueger Atlapac, Templar, Autopla, 
Capitol, or Interocean. 


Going SURF CASTING?—Get a 
Pflueger Oceanic, GoldenWest, Par, Sumco, 
or Pontiac Reel. 


Pflueger Reels and Pflueger Baits were 
created from practical experience, and in- 
timate knowledge of game fish habits. 


Write for a Copy of the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog and Fishing Guide 
— Gladly Sent on Request 


The Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. OLIO Akron, Ohio 
E. A. PFLUEGER, President 


Pflueger PAL-O-MINE Minnow 


3 sizes—15 finishes 65c¢ to 90¢ each 


Pflueger MUSKILL Bait 


For muskies and lake trout. 3 sizes, several 
finishes 50c to $1.20 


S& E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
» The Enterprise Mfg. Co. Dept.OL10,Akron, O. 


ee 


Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger 
Pocket Catalog No. 154. 


Name 


Address 


PFLUEGER ("icwte®) A GREAT NAME IN TACKLE 
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BELL LODGE 
STONY CREEK, N. Y. 
“In the heart of the Adirondacks” 


ness with the most efficient anc x 
ce ss guides and living at a modern, 
ully equipped, and __long-establi i 





ior i trip this year a pleasure 
Make F token your camp this year 
Also Lu. a lynx, bobcat, grouse, and 
anowshoe rabbit. Many trophies ch 
ear. Rates $3.00 per day. Please write 
‘or our descriptive booklet, and make 
reservations early. 

Geo. G. Bell, Prop. 





Elevation 2,000 ft. 








_ TROUTDALE CAMPS 


heart of the big game section of the North 

wls In Maine. Back off the road just far enough 

privacy. Only camp in the township. $3.50 per 

iy includes transportation to and from your car to 

sup. No extras except guide. Make your reservation 

earl You'll get your game at Troutdale! Deer, 
ir and partridge. Write for details. 


TROUTDALE, MAINE 








HUNTERS & FISHERMEN 
Here’s Something New! 


Plan to take your canoe-fishing, camera hunting, or 
hunting trip in a territory off the beaten trail, where 
ou don’t get nibbles, but real strikes, Hundreds of 
miles of beautiful lakes and streams. Moose, deer, 
ear, bass, pike, pickerel, muskies and lake trout. 
Write or wire us. 


J. A. MILLER, 





Mattawa, Ont., Canada 








BIG FISH—BIG GAME 


To Your Heart's Content 

Trout, muskies, bass, pike; deer, bear and 
moose galore. Strictly first class accommo- 
dations. 


YOUNG’S WILDERNESS CAMP 
Lake of the Woods Emo, Ontario 














MOOSE AND DEER HUNTERS 
me guide you on a successful hunt this fall in 
Northern Ontario. A — guide is half the hunt. 


particulars apply 
° RYDAL BANK, ONT., CAN. 


ROY Vv. MAGUIRE 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
1 @ Let me take you through the New- 

foundland woods for a real hunting thrill. 
Fall hunting includes fox, lynx, marten, 
muskrat, otter, partridge, snipe, wild duck 
and geese. Write now for particulars, to 
ALBERT YOUNG, Middle Brook, St. 
ace Newfoundiand. 


also bear, partridge, rab- 
bits. September to end of 
December. Large terri- 
tory used only by guests 
Motor over good roads, 


5 mi. from Montreal, 58 
Ottawa, al + Write for Circular and Reservations 


Snare DEER LODGE. R&R. F. D. No.1, White Deer, Quebec 
DEER HUNTING 


Booking reservations for annual all-expense 


hunt on Canadian border. Shots guaran- 
References furnished. Twenty_ years 

ng camp experience in Northern Minne- 
Write for particulars. 


: BUCK HEDMAN 
North Star Camp Federal Dam, Minn. 


ALASKA 


Get a mixed bag this Fall! Kodiak 
Brown, Grizzly, Glacier, Black Bear, 
Moose, Sheep, Caribou, Goat. Shots posi- 
tively guaranteed! Alaska’s pioneer 
hunting organization, 9th year. 


ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
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Box L Anchorage, Alaska 
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| air has an exhilarating tang, and fishing 


| by many as the king of all game birds, 








Fishing and Hunting 
in October | 


By R. A. OGLE 
Where-to-Go Editor 


October is an ideal vacation time. Then 
the insect pests of summer are gone, the 


and shooting seasons overlap, offering a 
wide variety of sport to angler and hunter. 

In some waters, notably in the West, 
angling for trout is still legal, and some 
of the finest fly-fishing of the season is 
available. In lakes and rivers the angler 
will find some of the best sport of the year. 
Black bass—both large-mouth and small- 
mouth—look more kindly upon his offer- 
ings. The musky and the northern pike 
shake off their summer lethargy and hit 
the lure savagely. Pickerel, wall-eye 
(pike-perch) and the smaller pan-fish are 
easier to interest and better to eat as well. 

The surf yields up fighting fish in in- 
creasing numbers—croakers, weakfish (or 
“sea trout” as they are known in Southern 





waters), kingfish, striped bass, channel 
bass, and a host of other battlers. Off- shore | 
fishermen will also find plenty of “tackle- 
busting” fish of many species in the Atlantic, 
the Pacific, and the Gulf of Mexico, ready 
to test their skill, tackle, and endurance. 

Ducks, geese, snipe and woodcock start 
southward. Open seasons for all of these 
migratory birds are offered in many of the 
more northerly states and some of the 
Canadian provinces. The prairie chicken 
is still in season in parts of the middle west. 
The ruffed grouse or “partridge,” regarded 


becomes fair game in a few of his wood- 
land haunts, and protection of the intro- 
duced pheasant is withdrawn during the 
month in a limited number of localities. 
The big-game hunter will also find things 
waking up. The deer season opens in parts 
of this country. In Canada and Alaska, 
both deer and moose lure him into the 
wilderness. The mountain sheep and the 
mountain goat will test his stalking skill 
and marksmanship in the high mountains 
of the northwest. In primitive and unex- 
ploited wilderness areas of Mexico, deer, 
antelope, mountain lion, jaguar, wild boar 
and bear (including the mighty grizzly) 





will await his coming. Good bear hunting 
is also available during this month in Can- 
ada, Alaska and parts of the United States, 
while mountain lions are still too numerous 
to please cattlemen in the Southwest. 
Hunters can now travel to these regions 


UO wre 


Merit ALONE—the ability to RE-CREATE 
nature—won for Jonas Bros. their place as top 
ARTISTS in Taxidermy. The trophies of your 
big hunt deserve the skilled treatment that 
Jonas ONLY can give. These Artists, with their 
minute knowledge of animal anatomy PLUS 
wide experience in actual HU ING, recreate 
nature for YOU at a cost no greater—often 
LESS—than ordinary work, 


WRITE Today for 
FIELD GUIDE & CATALOG 


Write on your business letterhead—or send 10c 
stamps or coin—for beautiful Art Catalog show- 
ing famous JONAS mounts, rugs, robes, novel- 
ties. Valuable illustrated FIELD GUIDE 
shows how to skin animals for mounting, take 
measurements—everything you need to know 
from the moment you pull the trigger. Write 
today! 


1024 
BROADWAY 
DENVER 
COLORADO 




















Se TTT 
In Idaho’s primitive area—most extensive 
game refuge in America. We offer you Elk, 
Mtn. Sheep, Mtn. Goat, Deer, Bear, Cougar 


and excellent Trout fishing. 1934 season 
opens Sept. 25th. For full information write 


or wire 
Cc. W. GILLESPIE, 
Staniey Idaho 
Ce a TT 

















Modern Shotguns and Loads 
By MAJOR CHARLES ASKINS 
$4.00. Colonel! Townsend Whelen says of this book: 
"The only worth-while book on this subject, written 
by the world's greatest authority on shotguns." 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
381 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 








with a minimum of time and trouble. By 
automobile over paved highways, by luxu- 
rious ships, comfortable trains, swift planes 
or a combination of all, sportsmen can 
now reach the finest hunting grounds. 
Remember that fish and game laws are 
changing constantly. Be sure to familiar- 
ize yourself with those of the state, prov- 
ince or country you intend to visit. Adver- 
tisements in the where-to-go department 
will give specific information on various lo- 
calities, and Outpoor Lire’s advisory serv- | 
ice is available to help you plan your trip. | 


THE BEST SHOOTING 
DUCKS and GEESE 


in the country. Our property of 700 acres adjoins 


for 2 miles Horse Shoe Lake State Game Preserve 
in Alexander County, Hllinois, one of the greatest 
resting grounds for Geese in the Middle West. Our 
Club, 14 miles northwest of Cairo and 1 mile east 


of Miller City, can be easily reached on concretw 
and gravel roads 


$10 per day for shooting, good food and 
beds, decoys and pens. Practically everything 
furnished except clothing, guns and ammuni- 
tion. 


Lansden Farm Hunting Club 
Address: Chas. Sickman, Myr, 
MILLER CITY, ILL. 
RESERVATION 


Telephone Telegraph 
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JUST FILL 
OUT THIS 
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READERS: THIS IS 
YOUR DEPARTMENT 


FREE INFORMATION 


ON HUNTING AND FISHING 


@ The Where-to-Go Department of Ovtpoor 
Lire will gladly send you detailed information 
on hunting and fishing in the United States, 
\laska, Canada or Mexico. This information 
is supplied by a staff of approximately 2,000 
sportsmen living in territories in which sports- 
men are interested. These men know their 
woods and streams. They can tell you the best 
time to be there—and the best way to get there. 
Just tell us where you want to go, what kinds 
ot fish or game you hope to get, how and when 
vou are going, and we'll do our best to help 
you. Fill out and send in the questions listed 
below. Please be as definite as you can—giving 
us not only the name of the state, but also the 
name of the county, section, river or lake that 
interests you. Your inquiry will receive prompt 
rsonal attention, and you incur no obligation 
hatsoever. 


Where-to-Go Editor, OUTDOOR LIFE, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Stamped envelope enclosed for information on following places: 


I would like to fish (or hunt) for the following: 


I plan to leave on 


I plan to 


(d) stay at tourists camps 


By auto or train or 


(a) stay at resorts (b) rent a cabin (c) camp out 


(e) hire a guide 


Re RT TR Street.......... 
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Eastern North Carolina 


C. B., Ill.:—There is good fishing 
largemouth black bass on the fresh-w 
streams in eastern North Carolina; tha 
in the vicinity of Wilmington, and at 

ous points north of Wilmington. 17 
rivers and the creeks which flow into t 
for the most part have a very slow 

of flow and are subject to high and 
tides caused by wind. Consequently, t 
are many poor days for fishing and 

good days. 

An outboard motor is a very great | 
in fishing this territory. Rowboats ca 
rented almost anywhere, and negro ro 
or, at higher prices, white guides ca: 
hired reasonably by the day. The best 1 
ot the year for the fishing is late Sept 
ber and through October. 

On the question of snakes, there 
snakes, and it is not safe to go on foot 
the swamps without high boots; but t 
streams are practically never fished 
casting from the bank. Casting is « 
practically exclusively from boats on 
rivers —W, S. Coulter. 


Ducks in Northern Californta 


B. M., Calif.:—Your letter rega: 
Northern California duck hunting to O 
door Life has been referred to me for re; 
and I am sure you are on the right t: 
when you plan on going north for 
hunting. 

Tule Lake is great hunting and Li 
Klamath is near by. At Tule Lake 
have marsh hunting as well as the op: 
lake. By all means take your duck b 
You can camp most anywhere you | 
Geese are so plentiful that most duck hu 
ers forget the ducks and go after gees« 
would suggest you cut out plenty of car 
board geese profiles before starting 01 


trip. 
ten», HED BETTER 
gamaet? nO CHANGE 
cs.) TO PAPER 


DOLLS 





Spend part of your time at the lower « 
of Klamath lake—it is only about 12 m 
from the Tule lake and sometimes offers 
all a duck and goose hunter could want— 
Ec. Be Wolfe. 


Idaho Big Game 


S. N., Md.:—You will find the follow 
big game on the Middle Fork of the S 
mon River and a goodly part of its tril 
taries: elk, deer (mule), mountain 2 
and mountain sheep plentiful. Moose, b 
and mountain lion occasionally. A fe 
antelope are still left in Custer and Len 
counties. Sage hen, blue grouse, shar} 
tailed and Franklin (Pine fool-hen) grou 
and perhaps Hungarian partridges. <A fe 
broods of the latter have been increas 
on the head waters of the Salmon. 
Blain, Custer, Lemhi, Idaho and Vall 
counties comprise the area that the Saln 


| and its tributaries drain—nearly 30, 


square miles. The main Salmon Riv 
rises near Galena Summit in Blaine cow 


| and flows through Custer, Lemhi and Id 


counties. 

The Middle Fork starts near Cape H: 
between Valley and Custer counties, al 
forming their respective boundaries, c: 
tinues on between Valley and Lemhi cou 


| ties until its affluence with the Salmon, | 


tween Lemhi and Idaho counties.—Jam 
I”, Burnett. 
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Pheasants in Ohio 


H., Ky.:—The best location for 
asant hunting in central Ohiois Millers- 
rg, Holmes County, from which point 
: can hunt the whole of the Killbuck 
ley, providing you with the best pheas- 
hunting in the state. This valley ex- 
nds practically from Dresden to North 
Wooster, and most of it is excellent 
asant cover. Perhaps the valley just 
uthwest of Wooster would be the largest 
nsolidated territory of acreage, all easily 
-ssible from Millersburg—O. A. Engel. 


Fishing in Tennessee 


Pp. J. T., Penn.:—There is good fishing 
the Little Pidgeon River also good 
ut fishing near Gatlinburgh, Tenn. This 
tion is located in a mountainous coun- 
at an elevation of more than 3,000 feet 

ove sea level, and is a hard country to 
sh. There is fair bass, pike, perch, yellow 

d blue catfish, red eyes, and shad fishing 
the Holston River between Bluff City 

1d Kingsport. Good bass fishing is to be 
ad in the Wautauga River at the Wau- 
uga Power Dam. You will also find 
ut in the Beaverdam Creek which is 
cated in the Unaka National Forest over 

ie Holston Mountain (elevation 4,660 

et above set level) twenty-six miles from 
tristol over a good highway. I have 
aught rainbows in this stream fifteen 
ches in length and always enjoy the 
enery each time I fish it. 

[ believe you would enjoy a fishing trip 
o the places I have mentioned and there 
; no doubt in my mind but what you would 
atch enough fish to justify the trip.— 

ed H. Blood. 


Elk in Jackson's Hole 
P. G. M., Calif.:—The Jackson Hole 


country, in northwestern Wyoming just 
south of Yellowstone National Park, af- 
fords the best elk hunting in America to- 
day. By going to Jackson (which is the 
largest town in the “Hole”), you can be 
fitted out with guides, camp equipment and 
everything you will need, and be insured as 
to getting your elk. Understand there are 
about 25,000 to 30,000 head of these noble 
animals that range in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park in summer time and then pro- 
ceed southward in the fall and winter in 
and around Jackson Hole in the winter. 
Never heard of any hunters around here 
going over there and not getting their elk. 
Guides are plentiful and do a regular busi- 
ness of taking hunting parties out, when the 
season for shooting the elk is open, and 
they can send you detailed information as 
to costs, when to arrive, ete-—Geo. E. Hill. 


Abitibi River District, Ontario 
H, D., N. J.:—Hunting in_ the Abitibi 


Riv er region is in its infancy in this Prov- 
nee as the district has really only been 
pened about a couple of years. 

It would be necessary for you to outfit 
at Cochrane, get your guide, canoes, pro- 
visions and everything there, and then go 
where the guide leads. For anyone who is 
not familiar with the details of the district 
to advise you would be presumption. If 
you write in plenty of time to the Secretary 
f the Chamber of Commerce or Board of 

‘rade at Cochrane and tell him what you 
want to know I think you will get all ‘the 
information you will require. 

With regard to the expense of the hunt, 
it will be very little more than hunting any- 
where else in the Province. Guides, 
canoes and living expenses would be almost 
the same. From what I have heard of this 
district you will see a most interesting 
country, almost as wild as could be found 
anywhere on this continent—W. G. 
Wright. 
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Deer in Hamilton County 
N. G., N. Y.:—This is in reply to your 
letter asking for information on deer hunt- 
ing in the Adirondacks. 

You would stand a good chance of get- 
ting a buck around Lakes Pleasant or Pise- 
co. If the former place is preferred, you 
might stay in Speculator and take daily 
hunts from there. Many fine bucks are 
shot in this vicinity each season, particu- 


larly along the dirt road leading from Spec- | 


ulator to Indian Lake. 
heavily hunted, yet when you hike in from 
two to four miles from the road you get 
into the sections where the deer locate after 
the shooting along the outskirts has started. 
The majority of hunters, and there are 
many, do not go farther in than the first 
range of peaks. 





During the first week of the season most | 


of the deer move back to the more secluded 
valleys and mountain tops, and there is 
where the real hunting is done. More deer 
are taken from Hamilton County each year 
than any other in the state. The one diffi- 
culty in killing a deer so far back is that 
there is a long, hard drag from the place it 
fell to the road, or camp. However, a 
deer may be skinned and quartered where 
fallen and carried out on your backs 
(where two or more hunters are in the 
party), dragged along by a rope around 
its head, or carried in the air with its feet 
tied over a pole reaching the shoulders of 
two men walking single file. The manner 
of bringing the deer out depends somewhat 
upon whether or not you want to preserve 
the hide or merely want the meat. When 
bagging a nice buck, though, 
worth while to save the skin and have the 
head mounted.—Mortimer Norton. 


Partridge in Maine 


P. B. T., N. Y.:—In the southern part of 
the state, the country is quite open and 
brushy, partridge are not very plentiful, 
and the successful hunter finds it necessary 
to use a dog to locate them. The birds 
are so wild that practically all shooting is 
done on the wing. 

The other extreme is in the northern 


part of the state in the big woods. The | 
birds come out into the roads in the morn- | 


ing and late afternoon and are sometimes 
so tame that they will allow several shots 
to be fired before flying. The popular 
method under these conditions is to shoot 
the heads off with a high power rifle or 
kill them with a .22 caliber pistol. 
Between these two extremes, there is the 
central section of deserted farms, discon- 
tinued and little used roads, old apple or- 
chards, and patches of woods where par- 
tridge are plentiful and may be hunted 
either with or without a dog. A few birds 
will be seen sitting still but most, or all of 
the shdoting will be wing shooting accord- 
ing to the hunter’s fancy. In most places 
it is considered unsportsmanlike to shoot at 
a partridge on the ground.—Kendall Cross. 





How’s the Hunting and 
Fishing Up Your Way? 


Thousands of sportsmen want to know, and you can 
earn their gratitude by joining our staff of correspond- 
ents. We're receivine three times as many Where- 
to-Go queries as we did last year, and we need more 
men who can spare about fifteen minutes a month to 
handle these reader requests. If you want to give 
fellow sportsmen a few tips on the favorite hunting 





and fishing spots in your vicinity, dr a card to 
R. A. OGLE, 
Outdoor Life, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Old Mexico 





Game: 


: Hunt Pg you get results. 
mountain lion, grizzly, black and brown 
bear, antelope, jaguar, wild turkey and 


|} deer. Plenty of small game. Ducks, 
geese, quail, etc. Good fishing if de- 
sired. Write or wire. 


X BAR L CATTLE CO. 
P. 0. BOX 705 EL PASO, TEXAS 


OLD MEXICO 


For Year Around 


Hunting, fishing, touring, pleas- 
ure and prospecting trips. 


GAME — Bear, lion, jaguar, 
tiger, ocelot, deer, antelope, tur- 
key, wild hog, chuluga, wolf, 
coyote, fox, cat, geese, duck. 
fool quail. 


Trout and bass fishing. Satisfaction guaranteed 
For detailed {nformation and illustrated folder write 
JARVIS & BEECROFTS 
Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte EL PASO, TEXAS 


MEXICO 


Paradise for Big Game Hunters 


Write 
E. A. HATTON, Del Rio, Texas 


HACIENDA in OLD MEXICO 


A REAL RANCH 
Hunting and fishing. Pack trips exploring vir- 
gin territory in the colorful Sierra Madre Mtns. 
Swim in the beautiful Sta. Engracia River. Sad- 
dle horses available for all. 
JOSE MARTINEZ GOMEZ 


Hacienda de Sta. Engracia, Tamaulipas, Mexico 


HUNT IN OLD MEXICO 


Where you can find what you hunt, Silvertip, grizzly 
and black bear, lion, deer, turkey, antelope, cat, fox, 
quail, ducks, geese and wild pigeons. We guarantee 
game, 200,000 acres of privately owned (virgin) tim- 
bered land, also unlimited amount of Government land. 


TWO REPUBLICS HUNTING & FISHING CLUB 
: Hilton Hotel El Paso, Texas 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 


| Fall Hunting in New Hampshire 


Ideal hunting and splendid accommodations. 

Duck, fox, rabbit, coon, fa: partridge 

and other game birds. unting dogs sup- 

plied for use of our guests. rite now for 
information. 


ELMWOOD INN 
L. W. Ingraham, Prop. Brookline, N. H. 
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AMP OTTER 
First LAKE 
PITTSBURG, N. H. 


Those who love the great outdoors as nature it 


Sebine for cach Dart their ‘aeatione’ wth te. cen 
hall’ Good & fahing in August and Septem 


dining in Aug 
with « A By, deer and re = in the regaTh 
A. H. CURRIER, Prop. 






























T now appears probable that, despite 
rumors to the contrary, the open 
season on wild waterfowl will be 
confined to thirty days of actual shoot- 
ing. The Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
Advisory Board has made such recom- 
mendations as a result of extensive sur- 
veys on the breeding grounds in the 
northwestern part of this country and 
in Canada. The consensus of those in 
a position to know is that repeated 
droughts combined with overshooting in 
previous years have brought about an 
emergency situation which precludes the 
possibility of opening the season for a 
longer period of time. 

The board also has recommended that 
fewer shooting days than were per- 
mitted under the old laws prior to the 
droughts of the last few years be made 
a fixed policy. Under this policy the 
actual number of shooting days may 
vary from year to year, depending on 
favorable or unfavorable breeding con- 
ditions. For the present, at least, it is 
recommended that shooting days be 
limited to certain specified periods be- 
tween October 1 and January 15. 

Under the plan recommended by the 
board, the states will be permitted to 
select their own shooting days provided 
they do not exceed thirty in number and 
are tonfined to the period mentioned. 
hus a state may, if it so desires, select 
thirty consecutive shooting days, or six 
shooting days for five weeks, or five 
shooting days for six weeks, or three 
shooting days for ten weeks. 

J. N. Darling, chief of the U. S 
Bureau of Biological Survey, stated it 
was the bureau’s desire to reduce the kill 
of birds but at the same time to increase 
the sportsmen’s privileges if possible. 
The proposed plan, being flexible, will fix 
the outside limits of the time waterfowl 
may be taken, but the actual number of 
shooting days may be increased or de- 
creased in accordance with the fluctua- 
tions in the supply of waterfowl. 

The board also has recommended 
control of baiting for shooting purposes. 
rhe recommendation urges that per- 
mits, which would be limited to situa- 
tions where no abuses exist, be neces- 
sary before baiting is permitted in the 
vicinity of a shooting blind or stand. 
It further recommends that the legal 
limit on ducks remain the same as last 
vear—an aggregate of twelve ducks of 
all kinds—but that the limit on excepted 











ys 
J. N. DARLING 
Chief, U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


species be reduced from eight to five. 
The limit on geese would remain at four. 

As this issue of Outpoor LIFE goes 
to press, the new regulations covering 
the taking of waterfowl are unavailable, 
but they will be published in the No- 
vember issue if they have been released 
by that time. 


The New “Duck 
Stamps 


"T“HE new Federal waterfowl shooting 

stamps, the distribution of which was 
delayed, now are on sale at post offices 
throughout the country. The new stamps, 
designed by J. N. Darling, are about 
twice the size of a special delivery stamp 
(or about twice as large as neetl be). 
The hunter simply fastens the stamp to 
his state hunting license by one corner 
or along the edge in order to comply 
with the law. This will not cover up 
too much of the average-size state hunt- 
ing license. 

The issuance of these stamps will 
give the U. S. Bureau of - Biological 
Survey for the first time a check on the 
waterfowl kill in this country. Each 
purchaser is obliged to furnish on his 
application the number of days hunted 








last season, in what states he hunt 
how many ducks, geese and brant 
bagged, and whether he is a 
a duck club or not. 


member 


Home-Reared 
Mallards 


A SPORTSMEN’S club on Long 
44 land has successfully 
with the propagation of wild b 
ducks, a close relative of the mall 
which when home reared often pro 
too tame to provide good shooting. It 
thought that the club’s success with bla 
ducks may point the way for large s 
restoration of this species if carried 
within its natural breeding ranges. 
The club first used domestic malla: 


to attract the wild black duck drake 
Aiter the mating, the domestic ducl 


brought their hybrid ducklings to 
club’s feeding grounds. Some of the 
were captured and pinioned. Each y 
new pinioned hybrids mated wit! 
ducks and each year the young 
grown to resemble the wild black du 


more closely. . Although the process 


breeding practiced by the club has tak 
a number of years, the opinion has be: 


expressed it can be accelerated by eli 
nating all young birds with mall 
characteristics. 

The club also has succeeded i: 
izing the birds by providing seve 


hundred neést shelters, thus increas 


the usefulness of its available breedi1 


crounds. This nesting area, whicl 


situated along the margin of a mars! 
fenced on the land side to exclude pre 
tors and during the nesting season ev 
effort is made to prevent disturbai 
of any kind. 

The Biological Survey believes tl 
similar operations are conducted 
where, the experimental wor 
confined to the natural breeding rang 

> 


drakes can be attracted. The bure 
also advises that no hybrids of the 
generation be liberated. This \ 
help to prevent uncontrolled hybrid 
tion. 

Permits from the Bureau of Biolog 
cal Survey, Department of Agricultu 
ire required for experimental work i 
volving migratory waterfow 
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experiment 
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Commercial shooting preserves supply good hunting to those who might not get it otherwise 


The Commercial 


Shooting Preserve 
by C. S. Bedell 


HE MONTH of October ushers in the 
pheasant season in a number of states. 
These birds, like the bobwhite quail, are 
rgely a farm game species. Their shoot- 
¢ therefore is more strictly controlled by 
landowners than is the case with species 
found in the deep woods. Every year 
jortsmen find land on which they have 
een accustomed to hunt closed against 
a not because the farmer is a grouch 
kill joy, but because he has been forced 

t because of abuses perpetrated by a 

ill minority of those who shoot. 

The problem of locating accessible and 

-oductive shooting grounds is sometimes 

ifficult. One way in which sportsmen in 

ertain localities can secure good shooting 
t moderate cost is by patronizing the com- 
mercial shooting preserve, a new type of 
nterprise that has been coming rapidly to 
e fore during the past few years. This 
lea has been developed to the greatest ex- 
nt in New York, New Jersey, Connecti- 
ut, Michigan, and Wisconsin, where legis- 
ition provides long open seasons for game 
rds produced by private industry and re- 
is sed on private property. 
me of the best commercial preserves 
ope rated in conjunction with game 
rms. The birds are reared to maturity 
the farms and then released periodically 
good shooting land on which scientific 
me management is practiced. Then 
iters are permitted to shoot on this 
property for a daily fee which entitles them 
to take a certain amount of game, addi- 
mal birds being charged for at prevailing 
me-bird rates. 

These commercial preserves not only 
vide good shooting for those who can 
rd to pay, but overflow and stray birds 

rom these areas help stock surrounding 
iitry and improve the shooting for all 
le relieving the pressure on public lands, 

One reason this type of enterprise has not 
‘ome prevalent throughout the country 
because seasons are usually too short to 

stify their establishment. Laws that were 

rigit nally enacted to safeguard wild game 
iow serve to discourage its restoration. 
reeders can and will produce pheasants 

d quail in quantities limited only by their 
iilable market. But where seasons are 

» short for propagated game, the market 
limited. Hence fewer game birds are 

“oduced. 

_New York has taken a progressive view 
the matter. A law passed there last 
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spring permits patrons of commercial pre- 
serves and members and guests of clubs 
that stock with birds produced under a 
game breeder’s license, to shoot them on 
licensed areas during seasons much longer 
than those for wild birds. Under this law 
pheasants propagated under a_breeder’s 
license may be taken by shooting from Sep- 
tember first to March first. The commer- 
cial preserve, the individual, and the club 
may either raise these birds themselves or 


purchase them from commercial breeders. | 


Other states, particularly those previously 
mentioned, make special provisions for 
shooting birds produced or released on 
private areas, 

To some sportsmen, 





TERRELL’ 





the commercial | 


shooting preserve may smack of the artifi- | 


cial. It cannot take the full place of shoot- 
ing under purely natural conditions, but 
it offers real opportunities for healthful en- 
joyment to those who can afford it, and at 
the same time the preserves improve shoot- 
ing conditions on (Continued on page 63) 
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iant Wild Rice 


For Fall Planting 


TERRELL’S SEED GROWS! 
Makes more feed than most seed. 


MORE FOOD—MORE DUCKS 


Plant Terrell’s Natural Foods. They 
provide food for ducks ALL the year 


GT, ay 


round, and create a permanent feeding place for them. 
Will restore ducks in swarms. 
Wild Celery, Muskrats, Naias — suitable sure-growing 
materials for all climates and conditions. 

| 38 YEARs’ suceess. Write. Describe place. Plant- 


ing Advice, Booklet Free, 
422 A BLOCK 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


We examine, plan and plant properties. 


AN AMAZING OFFER 


ea “Silvertipt,”” Black Silver Foxes, Cross Foxes, Alas- 
kan and Cross-bred Mink, the finest money can buy, 





é are now for sale on a time payment plan to suit your 

pocketbook. Now you can start in this profitable busi- 

@ ness. We teaeh you everything, market your pelts, in 

our cooperative association and help you build up a 

é profitable business. Our Guarantee is your protection, 
MOOSE LAKE FUR & ANIMAL FARM 

4 i North La Salle St. Chicago, Ilinois 


RAISE RABBITS FORUS 


We Supply Stock and Buy What You Raise 


PAYING YOU HIGHEST PRICES— 
i 










pote showing prices we 
breederssent for onl. ce 


Gox 409 


BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional quality. 
Place orders now for fall delivery. 
Eyed eggs in season. Thirty years 
of successful propagation, 

PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO., Cresco, Pa. 























“TURN YOUR BACKYARD INTO CASH” 
Illustrated FREE book ‘‘FortuneinFrogs”’ 
tells how. Market Waiting. Write 


| AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO., (180) New Orleans, La. 
> 








= NO FOOD—NO DUCKS 
No Duck Call ever made will bring | 








they fly hundreds o' 
feeding ia T y es W TL D Rit a 








| HOW TO ATTRACT WILD DUCKS | 


WILD CELER BAC POND- ng now soann in the dovelanmne nt 
WEED SE& Ds, ete., des ed in free | of ter Hu ng Grounds with many 
illustrated booklet. | years of experience. 
NN Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and booklet, low prices 
= 
A nenseees WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-B, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Ask about services of expert to examine, plan and plant large properties. 


At small expense you can plant your 


es =—=— Wild Ducks down to waters devoid of | shi 
food. Ducks are —— io i eat _ | lik 










NATURAL FOODS—MORE DUCKS 


ting grounds with the foods ducks 

Growth of plants guaranteed. 
Tv; maaels es and spread each 
ire od Hunting by vlant- 




















Plant GIAN ILD RICE, WILD CELERY, Naias, 
best time ~y olead these duck foods, 
grow, so why experiment? Get our special offers 
obtainable 


book FREE! GET OUR SPECIAL OFFER FIRST! 


by attracting | and holding thousands of WILD DUCKS on your shooting grounds. 
Muskgras Now! Fall is 
All our materials are GUARANTEED to 
lowest prices on finest materials 
Write us, describe grounds; we'll "send expert advice and valuable 


WILD LIFE . ens P.O. Box 71C10, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 




















American Game Association, 


Herewith find my remittance of $2.00 


Name 


Date nileniiad Address. 





SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATION 


Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
for membership in the Association including 
subscription to American Game and Ourpoor LiF: 


Membership in American Game Assn. 


Subscription to AMERICAN GAME and +} - - - = = = = $2.00 
OUTDOOR LIFE for one year - - = =| 
If you are already a subscriber to Ovrpoor Lire and wish to renew for one year from 


the expiration of your subscription pleasc mention that fact 
Add 50 cents for Canadian or Foreign postage. 


Combination Price 
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“Good Work, 
Old Boy!” 


A perfect combinat 


—a good shot and a 
good dog. In this , 
ture, Charles Lass. 
Connecticut artist, re- 
Ceives a retrieve fr 


his well-trained sprincer 
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Out of reach of the hounds: A Florida bear treed 


and PANTHER 


HAD just killed a big bear over on 
Sulphur Creek. The hounds struck his 
trail at the edge of Seminole Swamp, 
trailed him across the Sulphur Island 
scrubs, and finally jumped him out of his 
bed in the high palmettos along Black- 
water. It had been a furious chase that 

ty morning! The bear had no intention of treeing, and 
made a running fight of it for three hours until the fighting 
dogs—Tough Bob, Little Kate, and Sinful—finally brought 
him to bay in a saw-grass pond. It had been a real job 

igging him out of the swamp, and we stopped to rest at 

e edge of the open flatwoods. A truck load of darkies from 

> turpentine still drove up, and their eyes popped at sight 

ie bear. Out they jumped, and ran to where we stood. 
. all kill dat thing ’round here?” asked one. “An’ me 
workin’ out in dese woods right by mahself! I knowed 
ears got dat big, but I didn’t know wild bears did. 


1” 


goin’ git me a town job! Yeah, man, I'se suttinly is! 





DAVID M. NEWELL, the author of this article, is 


Another boy spoke up. “Big Foot, you tol’ me a bear like 
to have caught one o’ yo’ hogs las’ week. Was it a bear 
like dis’n?” 

3ig Foot rolled his eyes. 

“Honey Boy, you done tol’ de truth. Ezzackly like dis’n. 
Dis might be him, for all I knows.” 

Honey Boy spat disgustedly. 

“An’ you tol’ me you run out wid a grubbin’ hoe to chop 
dat bear. You was goin’ chop sump’n like dat wid a grubbin’ 
hoe? Don’t tell me, nigger, don’t tell me! Why, dat’s de 
mos’ vye-grous lookin’ varmint I ever seen. If’n dat thing 
was to get at me, I’d be gone!” 

“Reckon you could outrun him, Honey Boy?” queried 
another. 

“If dé Lawd would leave enough earth fo’ me to step on 
I could!” exclaimed Honey Boy, feelingly. “If dat thing 
ever got a solid lick at you, yo’ shirt tail would fly up yo’ 
back like a window shade! An’ if he was to catch you— 
shucks! He’d turn you every way but loose!” 

As the truck drove away, a snatch of song came 
drifting back— 

“T’se all right in prayer meetin’, but I aint much 
in bear meeting’ bg 

These Negroes were sincere in their fear of a 


' 
a well-known sportsman and one of the country s bear. Why? Ignorance can be the only answer, 


foremost authorities on the habits of black bear 
and panther. The second part of his article will be 
published in the November issue of OUTDOOR LIFE 


TOBER, 1934 


for a black bear is not ordinarily dangerous. But 
among the old-time Southern Negroes—wood chop- 
pers, tie hewers, turpentine chippers—the bear is 
a legendary character. He is aceredited with su- 
perhuman intelligence, and with the ability to per- 
form many weird feats. It is common belief that 
he smears his head with pine gum prior to robbing 
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B'ar sign! A track like this will set the dogs off on a chase 


a bee tree or digging out a yellow jackets’ nest; that he can 
pick up a club and use it as a man would use it; that he 
walks on his hind legs a large part of the time and “totes 
his rations round wid him, same as a man.” There are 
even wilder tales told of the yellow panther and his deeds. 

No two animals are more closely bound up with the tra- 
ditions of American frontier life than the black bear and 
the panther. Both of them, in days gone by, were common 
to the country from Maine to Texas and from Washington 
to Florida. This, in itself, is an interesting fact—that any 
animal could find itself equally at home in the pine forests 
of the North woods, the arid canyons of the Southwest, the 
rugged, snowy peaks of the Northwest, or the steaming 
swamps of the far South. Climatic conditions, of course, 
are different, but above all, food conditions are vastly dit- 
ferent. Therefore the bear adapts himself. He eats manzanita 
berries in one place and cabbage palm buds in another place. 
Likewise the cougar suits his appetite to the supply and is 
equally satisfied with a mountain sheep or a fat raccoon. 


HAVE swapped bear and panther stories around many 

camp fires—deep in the Florida Everglades, while the 
gray owls hooted in the cypress and our dogs dozed by the 
fire; in the Arizona hills, with the punchers squatting on 
their spurs; far in the Brazilian jungle where the bear was 
unknown and the panther was only onca parada, a very great 
coward indeed. I have listened to weird tales of l’ours 
sauvage, while Pierre made tea and the night wind rustled 
the birches. And I have been greatly impressed by this 
one thought—if men whose lives are lived in the woods, 
on more or less intimate terms with the wild creatures, can 
tell such outlandish yarns, small wonder that we have so 
little accurate information and that the uninformed feel free 
to pass out even bigger and better lies! 

To begin with, the black bear may be brown in color, but 
he is still a black bear. For some inexplicable reason, West- 
ern black bears often produce brown cubs. These cubs grow 
up, produce cubs of their own, and as like as not their cubs 
will be jet black. It is very confusing and tends to create 
the impression that there are three kinds of bears in the 
United States—Black bears, grizzly bears, and brown or 
cinnamon bears. I know two or three bow-legged cow- 
punchers who will swear that a cinnamon bear is a cross 
between a black bear and a grizzly bear, but I can stick a 
pin in that myth. I caught three cubs out of one tree, after 
killing the old she-bear. Two of the cubs were jet black, 
one was a light chocolate, and the old bear was as red as 
a Duroc hog! 

For some unknown reason one never finds brown black 
bears in the Eastern United States. I use the word “never” 
in a general sense. Any naturalist who attempts to set down 
an inviolable rule for wild animal behavior is laying himself 
open to plenty of grief. Therefore, if you say that you 
have seen a light green bear in Michigan, I am the first 
to believe you. Strange things happen in nature. 

For many years I have hunted and studied bears. It is 
my honest opinion that no American wild animal is as in- 
telligent, as comical, or as treacherous. I have chased bears 
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a bear through the suburbs of a big city, pursued by 
police department, the town council, and many frighte 
and indignant mothers. I have even chased bears in 
sleep, and right now my hounds are howling mourniu 
for the day is cool and bears are on the prowl not far ay 
Telling bear stories is the next best thing to hunting th: 
but it is almost necessary to know how to say “bear” as 
old-timers say it. A chew of tobacco or a clay pipe is 
first requisite. Then try to say “bar,” “bare,” and “bu 
in one word. Then go out to Blackwater and let Uncle 
show you how the word should be pronounced. Uncle | 
is an old-timer. Sixty years he has lived in his little c: 
on the edge of Blackwater Swamp. 





sSCNTEWELL,” he says, “I come here when Blackw 
Swamp was the factory where they manufactured 
for all of Floridy. Me’n my old dog Drum liken to 
cleaned ’em out, though—that is, until old Drum taken 
lock-tail. A big b’ar slapped at Drum one mornin’ 
missed. The b’ar’s foot hit a cypress knee and knocke 


from one end of the country to the other, and once I| chased 









plumb up out of the ground. Right then old Drum se 


what a b’ar could do when it meant business, and old D1 
taken the lock-tail. Me’n the Driggers boys all tried to | 


that dog’s tail out from between his legs, but no use. H 


tail never come out from between his legs till the day 
died, and then didn’t! But even so we'd done thinned « 
the b’ar so bad until the hogs got to be a nuisance. H 
need a b’ar around to keep the fear o’ God in ‘em. We 
the hogs eat my ‘taters and broke into my cane patch wu 


( 


[ got aggravated. So I caught me an old black sow and 


wropped an old b’ar hide around her and [| turned her a-lo 
The last I seen o’ them hogs was her tryin’ to get with 
and them tryin’ to keep her from gettin’ with ‘em. Thx 
hogs mortally sold out! Didn’t them hogs run, Ernest 

“They sure caught air!” says Ernest. “An’ you told 1 


truth about old Drum, too. But he weren’t no scared 


than Jim Lynch’s catch-dog. Jim used that dog for catcl 
cattle an’ hogs. Bull was his name, an’ he was about t 
thirds bulldog, a great big, pieded dog, an’ he’d catch 


The author (right) with Eaves Allison and a big bear killed 
in the Florida swamps. In spite of the great size they some- 
times attain, as shown by this specimen, black bears are not 
nearly so ferocious as they are sometimes represented to be 
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biggest bull on the range or the meanest boar hog in the 
swamp. He weren’t afraid of nothin’ until he messed up 
with a b’ar. Then his eyes got to magnifyin’, I reckon. 
One mornin’ my hounds was a-bayin’ a big b’ar over in 
Billy’s Bay. Jim Lynch was hog huntin’ an’ he come ridin’ 
up. When he found we had a b’ar bayed up, he laughed. 
sull will make that b’ar come out from there,’ he says, an’ 
vhistles for old Bull. Bull heard the fuss the hounds was 
uakin’, an’ come runnin’ up. ‘Git ‘im!’ whooped Jim. Bull 
vent in the swamp hooked up. There was the awfullest 
racket I ever heard, an’ Bull come out of there. This time 
ve was really hooked up! His ears was pinned back, every 
} air on him was turned wrong, and his teeth was chatterin’ 
ike the bill of a mad owl. He was fairly flyin’ an’ he never 
aid us no mind when he went by, neither. Straight home, 
ie went, an’ stayed under the house two days. After that, 
‘t Bull seen a black stump in the woods he went home— 
ever was no more account for nothin’.” 

“Some fellers is scared of a b’ar, too,” muses Uncle Bos. 
[ remember that old-timey camp-meetin’ preacher feller— 
em Thomas, I think his name was. Him an’ me was good 
triends until we went a-b’ar huntin’. Lem loved to hunt, 
ut he’d never hunted no b’ar and didn’t have no business 

untin’ ’em, because he was near about stone deaf. We 
vent in on Lake Norris near the old Dykes Landin’ and 
we jumped a big boar b’ar. ; 

“What must J do?’ asks Preacher Lem. I told him the 
main thing to do was to keep right quiet—that a b’ar went 
more by his ears and nose than he did by his eyes. 

“Well, we went in on the trailway that runs down to the 
lake through the swamp, and we waited a spell. After while 
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A BIG BEAR AT BAY! 
Brought to bay by a pack of yapping hounds, 
Bruin has decided that his next move is to 
scramble up a tree. At this stage of the 
chase the bear may become really dangerous 


we heard the dogs a-comin’, Boy, they sure was makin’ 
music up that swamp. I motioned to Preacher Lem, who 
was about seventy-five steps from me. He hadn’t heard 
the dogs, but he knew what I meant. Directly the b’ar 
comes a-crashin’ through the swamp, headin’ for Hell Hole 
Bay. He must’ve winded us, for he stopped and went to 
snifin’ the air. He was broadside to Preacher Lem, not 
over forty steps out there in the open swamp. 


‘6 HAT is that? Is that a b’ar?’ hollers Lem—after 
all my talk about keepin’ quiet! Like most deaf 
fellers he talked awful loud anyhow, and right then he was 
plumb excited. Of course the b’ar went dashin’ off. Lem i 
throwed a load of buckshot after him, but never cut a hair. 
I was right aggravated, but there weren’t nothin’ to do about 
it. We run on after the b’ar and the dogs, and directly the 
b’ar bayed up in a saw-grass and willow pond. It was a 
terrible thick place, and I wasn’t any too anxious to go in 
there. Preacher Lem come a-runnin’ up. 
“‘Where they at?’ he hollers. I pointed into the pond. 
“‘Bayed?’ he asks, in spite of the fact that the dogs was 
raisin’ sand less’n 200 yards from us. I nodded, and Lem 
went dashin’ into the willows. Directly I heard a shot, then 
heard Lem holler, and then heard the dogs blare out louder’n 
ever. Pretty quick I seen the bushes rippin’ and shakin’ on 
the south edge of the pond, and I figgered that the b’ar was 
comin’ out of there. So I run to head him off. When I 
got there, it was Preacher Lem and not the b’ar. He was 
white as a sheet and he was a-settin’ on the ground with 
his legs wropped around a pine saplin’. 
“ ‘Bos,’ he says in a shaky voice, (Continued on page 62) 
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ROM its birthplace in the alpine 
fastnesses of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Sierras, Rush Creek foams 

into a peaceful valley. Rush 
Creek is aptly named, for it seems in 
haste to desert forever the cold, gran- 
ite-locked watersheds of the sky coun- 
try. Tired and beaten, the stream 
rests for a while in Silver Lake, as if 
to pull itself together ; then it wanders 
lazily on through the semi-arid 
warmth of the meadowlands. After a 
few miles Rush Creek again pauses, 
this time in Grant Lake where it feels 
the hot breath of the desert gods who 
lie in wait nearby with thirsty throats. 
But if the watercourse would like to 
turn back, it is too late, and the crys- 
talline lifeblood of the mountains 
flows sluggishly into the desert 
through that blasted land, and into 


Mono Lake, which is often called 
“The Dead Sea of America,” for in its 
chemical-poisoned waters no finned 
life can survive. 

Between Silver Lake and Grant 
Lake, however, Rush Creek presents 





as pretty a stretch of water as eve 
yrought the sparkle into an angler's 
l ght tl parkle into an angle1 
eye. For a long time its dark pools 


and pocketed riffles have been the ° A U L W. G A R T N £ x 


scenes of exciting demonstrations by 
trout made doubly active by the frigid 
water from the altitudes. The stream, 
originally stocked with Eastern brook 
trout, in a short time became a nota- 
ble habitat of the species, but the 
colorful fish apparently failed to at- 
tain the plump size often recorded in 
their native waters. 

Then one day some fish propagators 
arrived in the locality with cans of 
hatchery spawn of Loch Leven trout. 
These foreign trout were probably 
planted in Grant Lake, but they 
quickly invaded the sanctuary of the 
brookies. No doubt the fingerling 
Loch Levens suffered greatly, for 


fontinalis is a voracious flesh feeder 
when minnows or smaller fish are ob- 
tainable. But this situation was quick- 
ly reversed, for the surviving Loch 
Levens 
size of the 


grew to be many times the 
brook trout. In conse- 
quence, the brook- 
ies diminished in 




























presents as pretty a stretch of water 
brought the sparkle into an angler's eye. 
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“Between Silver Lake and Grant Lake, Rush Creek 
as ever 
For 
a long time its dark pools have been the haunt 
of trout made active by the cold mountain water" 


numbers, while the 
foreign trout devel- 
oped into huge 
tac k l e-smashers. 
Some anglers de- 
plore the passing of 
the more delicate 
fontinalis, but oth- 
ers are enthusiastic 


‘ about fishing for 
“| the great Loch 
S; Levens. 

The brook trout 


have not. suffered 
complete extinction, 
however, for there 
are numerous weed 
beds and _ shallows 
where the smaller 
fish can escape the 








The CANNIBAL of the 


By 


great marauders. And in the summ 
months, betore the Loch Levens | 
come up from Grant Lake to sp 
the brookies sometimes furnish 
esting sport for the touring ang 
who enjoys camping on the park 
banks of the meandering watercou 
If the brook trout have a scant 
son, there are always small Li 
Levens to help fill the pan. 

In late September or early Octob: 
the brown cannibals from Grant L 
come into the winding channel 
menace all small fish, including tl! 
own spawn. Occasionally some | 
specimen enters the stream before t 
regular spawning run, and lucky 
the angler who is there to meet |! 
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HIS brings to my mind the aff 

at the Blue Pool. To others 
miliar with the location, this de 
elbow in Rush Creek probably has : 
name, other than one of their o 
making, but to Larry and myseli 
will always be the Blue Pool. Ont 
September morning that we first crept 
along its banks, it shone with a de« 
blue ordinarily found only in the 
deepest mountain lakes. The Blue 
Pool was in fact deep, deeper than the 
height of a tall man with arms € 
tended above his head. I know tl 
to be a fact, because Larry is almost 
six feet four inches tall, and once tl! 
blue waters closed over his hand 
he held a flyrod high above his head 

Larry is an enthusiastic fly caster 
He cannot crowd too many hours ol 
fishing into a vacation, whether t! 
holiday is for two days or two weel 
During those balmy days in mid-Sep- 
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tember that saw our snug shelter tent 
lf hidden in the brush on the bank 
f Rush Creek, he commissioned him- 
elf to procure a mess of trout for at 
east one meal each day. Larry is one 
the most reliable and consistent 
shermen that I have ever known, and 
ot once did he fail during that trip 
to bring in his mess of trout. But one 
lav he lost all interest in the small 
trout which were abundant that sea- 
.on in Rush Creek, and his unex- 
pected change of mind took place at 
he Blue Pool. 


HERE was a tinge of fall in the 
air and the evening breeze was 


stronger than usual. I was _ lazily 
nursing a small fire over which a 
kettle of mulligan bubbled, when 


Larry burst into camp in great excite- 
ment. He had been alone the great- 
er part of the afternoon, and now he 
tried to give utterance to all his 
thoughts at once. 

“Take it easy,” I advised. 
be that important.” 

“Oh, no?” demanded Larry. “I tell 
you he was that long!” And, after 
the age-old custom of anglers, he 
stretched his hands so far apart that 
| feared he might sprain his wrist. 

“Well, where is he?” I inquired. 

“In the Blue Pool,” replied my com- 
panion in a hollow voice. “And to 
think that I actually had him on my 
line—actually had him hooked! But 
no one could expect to land a fish 
like that on a No. 14 Professor.” 

“Tell me all the sad details,” I sug- 
gested with genuine interest. 


“Te cant 


Larry steadied himself 
and began. 

“Well, you know I left 
about three o’clock to 
collect a few pan trout. 
And were they rising! In 
nearly every spot where 
we have taken fish I had 
at least one rise. When 
I came to the Blue Pool, 
[ expected to find some 
real fishing. You know 
how that hole sometimes 
swarms with brookies. 
But I cast all around the 
hole without getting a 
single rise. I wondered 
why there weren't any 
trout in this spot, but the 
matter sort of slipped my 
mind as I traveled on 
downstream. 

“By the time I reached 
the big log just this side 
of the stretch of tules | 
had what I. thought 
would be a good mess for 
tonight, so I quit fishing 
and headed for camp. 
The trail brought me 
back along the high bank 
of the Blue Pool, so 
thought I’d throw a fly just for luck. 
Well, I cast once, twice, three times— 
and then I had a rise that almost gave 
me heart failure. 

“It was a big Loch Leven. I knew 
that before I saw him, and I was 
scared about the little fly I had been 
using. I knew it couldn’t hold a trout 
like that. But it held him while he 











"The fisherman took his position back from the stream's elbow at the Blue Pool. 
As he placed his line across and slightly upcurrent,-he appeared to be casting 


right on the meadow grass. 
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He kept me informed where the fly was hitting” 





“His face beamed with a steady smile; his eyes twin- 
kled like those of a youngster who has just received 
his first bicycle; he was the picture of contentment” 


was fighting deep, and I began to 
hope that he might not leap at all. 
Then he came out of the water, and 
I’m telling you, he was twice as long 
as this creel is wide!” 

“Ts that all?” I inquired. 

“fust about,” said Larry, “only he 
broke the hook and got away.” 

“Of course,” I put in, “that little 
point isn’t particularly important.” 

Larry only grunted. 


T WAS obvious that Larry had met 

up with ‘a lusty old Loch Leven 
who had invaded Rush Creek ahead 
of the majority of his tribesmen. We 
surmised that the Blue Pool, deep 
and inviting, had lured the fish to 
linger in his early pilgrimage and wait 
perhaps for some trout of the oppo- 
site sex to come along. The presence 
of this cannibal was doubtless the rea- 
son why Larry had failed to raise any 
of the customary small trout when he 
had first fished the Blue Pool. 


That night he checked over his 
tackle carefully, and I wondered 


about the old adage that opportunity 
knocks only once. He slept but lit- 
tle, and in the wee small hours I was 
awakened by a hand that shook me 
by the shoulder. 

“Tt’s time to get goin’,” 
simply. 

Hastily I dressed to partake of the 
breakfast he had prepared. Then we 
tramped the rolling meadow straight 
to the Blue Pool, which lay not 
farther than half a mile from our 
camp. No (Continued on page 60) 


said Larry 
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hitetails 


IN THE LOGGING COUNTRY 


NOW lay deep on the old log- 
ging road that penetrated the 
deer country north of state high- 

way No. 28. It made heavy 
hauling for Pete, the big bay, who 
plodded along in front of the sleigh, 
loaded with two weeks’ supplies for 
six deer hunters. We gave him plenty 
of time (he’d have taken it anyway) 
for he was old and experienced and, 
[ suspect, knew how to make work 
look even harder than it really was. 
We couldn't hope to reach camp 
before dark, so Larry volunteered to 
push on ahead and have a fire going 
in camp before our arrival. The rest 
of the party ploughed alongside or in 
the rear, helping Pete by encouraging 
words and a push on the sleigh when 
we hit the grades. The trail emerged 
from a cedar swamp and climbed a 
fair-sized hill. Halfway up we took 
time out for Pete’s breathing to be- 
come normal. He was puffing a little 
and white frost on his shaggy flanks 
showed where the sweat had started. 
However, he looked a long way 
from the last stages of exhaustion. 
He was given the conventional signal 
to go. There was no response. We 
talked to him in real mule-skinner 
language, to no avail. Now our gang 
disagrees on a great many subjects, 
but in one thing all are true believers 
—the conservation of human energy. 
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Whereupon, Torgesen, the driver, 


whittled off the limber end of a young 
maple and proceeded to warm the old 
uncurried 


hay-burner’s pelt, at the 




















Smile? Who wouldn't smile after*struggling 
in the drifts and bagging an eleven-pointer? 


same time advising him to lean into 
the collar. He leaned and by dark vw 
pulled into a little clearing, once the 
site of an old logging camp. 

All of the buildings were gone sa 
one and from it a pale square of yel- 
low light gleamed a welcome. We 
were soon inside with equipment 
stowed away. Introductions to the 
deer hunters should be in order now 
but let’s put aside these formalities 
with one exception: an important per- 
sonage on whom the success or fail- 
ure of a hunting trip often hinges— 
the cook. Isaac Saari had been ap- 
pointed to that post on account of hi 
A. E. F. experience. Unofficial re- 
ports brought back by survivors sa 
that only three men died before h 
was promoted to mess sergeant. B 
that as it may, he was better than the 
average rough and ready grub spoile: 

The season was not open the next 
day, but we found plenty to keep u 


busy. There was the supply of wood 
to be cut, the water-hole to b 
cleaned out, minor repairs to th 


camp and other tasks. We turned 1 
that night to dream of big bucks wit! 
heavy antlers falling before our rifles 
—and not too far from camp. 

Before dawn the gang was ready t 
start. More snow had fallen during 
the night. Stumps with their over 
lapping white caps looked like gigan 
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Proud to call lumberjacks 
their friends were these 
hunters during a deer hunt 
amid the snows of the woods 


By 
ABNER PARSONS 


tic mushrooms and the boughs of bal- 
-am and spruce bent low under their 
ermine weight. Visibility would be 
very low with snow clinging to every 
tree and bush. I suppose, though, 
deer hunters would go out the first 
day even if they had to tunnel. So 
we set out in pairs and singles. 

Matt, an old sugar beet glahmer 
irom Tuscola county, (the rest of the 
party were all denizens of the Upper 
Peninsula) and I set out for a favorite 
range. We were fairly well ac- 
quainted with the locality and worked 
along a parallel route about 100 yards 
apart, generally within sight of each 
other. As we hunted slowly along 
searching the slashings, then stands 
of hardwoods and hemlocks, we 
crossed an occasional track. Most of 
them appeared to have been made 
during the night. Plainly the deer 
vere not moving much that morning. 
We met about 10 o’clock at the base 
of a steep hill, and after weighing the 
cost of time and toil we decided it 
vould be an advantage to go to the 
top and get the “lay of the land” 
hixed in our mind, 

After a long, hard climb, we 
reached the crest, our labors re- 
warded with a view of what to us is 
the finest section of Michigan. Far 
to the north and barely visible were 
the dim outlines of the Porcupine 
Mountains. East and south lay the 
frozen surface of beautiful Lake 
(;ogebic. At the foot of the ridge 
raced a branch of Merriweather 
Creek, its waters black against the 
-now-bordered banks. Cedar and 
~pruce swamps divided the series of 
ridges, most of them small and friend- 
lv shelters. But to the west was 
~pread out a sea of spruce and cedar 
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Although the season wasn't open, there was plenty to do—wood to be chopped, paths 
to be dug, beds to be made. By evening we had the entire place in apple-pie order 


and tamarack, only here and there an 
island of hardwood thrust up from 
the solid green. Hidden somewhere 
within its mysterious fastnesses was 
the winter deer yard. 

We were brought back to earth real 
suddenly. The sharp crack of a high- 
powered rifle split the silence, fol- 
lowed by a series of explosions so 
close together that one report ham- 
mered on the echo of the one ahead. 
“That’s Hank and his pump gun,” 
said Matt, as he scrambled up on a 
downfall. 

Hank plays a trombone in the 
Wakefield band and is therefore nat- 
urally adapted to a slide-action Rem- 
ington. It talks like an autoloader 
when he starts squirting lead at a 
fast-moving deer. We waited, alert 
to catch a glimpse of a fleeing deer, 
but not long. A shrill whistle sounded 
from the smaller ridge that flanked 
ours. Hank or whoever had done the 
shooting was blowing on an empty 
shell case for help. 

We made fast progress down the 
ridge and across the next. On the 
way over we noted fresh deer tracks 
spaced well apart. Evidently we had 
started a deer as we came out on the 
crest of the ridge. It proved to be so, 
and likewise correct was Matt’s sur- 
mise of the author of 
the rapid gunfire. As 
we came up we saw 
that it was Hank. 
He grinned as he 
straightened up from 
dressing a_ splendid 
eight-point buck. 
“Thanks for chasing 


The cabin in the snow, with 
four beauties hung up in 
front of it and two happy 
huntsmen in the doorway 


one out for me; I'll let you help 
drag him out to the trail.” 

As we slid the deer along through 
the snow Hank explained how it all 
happened. He was hunting along the 
ridge north of the one we were on 
when the buck came running around 
the point of the smaller ridge. Hank 
opened on him at about seventy-five 
yards. One shot punched a _ hole 
through his ear, one clipped the hair 
on his brisket and the one that 
counted smashed through the left 
shoulder, turned forward and stopped 
under the hide on the right side of 
the neck. I do not know where the 
other two or three went. Not such 
bad shooting, at that, at a buck doing 
about forty. 

After hanging the deer close to the 
trail, we separated. I finally worked 
into some country where signs were 
fairly numerous. But the afternoon 
wore on and no game was sighted. | 
walked along a recently used runway: 
it tied in with another that ran 
through a little ravine. It would be 
a good place to watch and rest. The 
cold was about ready to put me in 
motion again when two good-sized 
fawns came walking along the ravine. 
One was a buck fawn. Two little 
spikes, just nubbins about an inch 
long, sprouted above the hair. He 
would be a nice spike-horn next sea- 
son if some big bad coyote didn’t 
sneak up when he wasn’t looking. 
After they passed I whistled; both 
wheeled facing me. I waved at them. 
They took it as a signal to skeedaddle, 
their tails waving good-by. The li- 
cense tag was still in the shirt 
pocket when I reached camp, but | 
had seen deer and didn’t count the 
day lost. 

The next day we all fanned out 
through the woods and hunted alony 
in the same general direction, not 
making any special effort to keep 
within sight of each other. This often 
proves a successful method of still- 
hunting. If one member of the party 
starts a deer (Continued on page 57) 
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ETWEEN THE Edisto and 

Ashepoo rivers, whose dark wa- 

ters flow through what was once 

one of the leading rice-growing 
districts of coastal South Carolina, lies 
a vast morass called, for reasons found 
only in legend, the Ti-Ti. 

Some say the name comes from cer- 
tain reeds in the swamp, which wither 
and die in autumn, fall over, and “tie- 
tie” together to become part of the peat 
laver that floats on the water and rests 
on the spongy soil. Others claim the 
Gullah Negroes of the rice fields gave 
the bog its name when they sloshed out 
of it after work and said they were 
“Ti'd, ti’d (Tired, tired).” I prefer a 
third explanation, which holds that the 
wide swamp is so called because of the 
profusion of “tie-tie” vines—tough, 
sinewy coils of smilax and other vege- 
tation which weave themselves into 
vicious snarls and snatch greedily at 
the ankles of the intruder. 

Whatever the derivation, the name is 
well deserved, for the Ti-Ti morass is 
in almost impenetrable jungle, as for- 
midable as any in India or Africa. The 
Edisto and the Ashepoo flow in winding 
convolutions five or six miles apart, and 
the Ti-Ti area between them covers 
20,000 acres. Parts of it are overgrown 
with reeds which sometimes reach a 
height of ten feet and seem to be a 
species of wild rice or duck oats. On 
small clumps of roots in the swamp, 
knots of myrtle and low bay bushes 


grow. In places they are almost solidly 
entwined with the smilax and briers. 
Other sections, where the ground is 
more solid, are covered with broom 


sedge. Occasional brick ruins and faint 
traces of roads recall a bygone era when 
the Ti-Ti was inhabitable, but today the 
swamp is a trackless waste, peopled only 
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allards 


A few minutes later, down the river, we went ashore on the 


opposite bank under the railway trestle. | 
Ice crunched under my feet. 
Would the ponds be frozen? Ice has spoiled many a duck hunt 


the morass. 


By 
HARRY R. E. 
HAMPTON 


by deer, wild pigs, rabbits, alligators, 
and water moccasins. 

Fire frequently sweeps the area, but 
to some of us it is a blessing rather 
than a curse. For the flames eat into 
the peat, burning out pockets from six 
to eighteen inches deep. The rains 
come, the pockets fill and become pools, 
vegetation begins to grow, and behold, 
ponds are formed—ponds which are 
perfect natural reservoirs for mallard 
ducks. 

In the cold, gray dawns of frosty 
days, hordes of the green-headed beau- 





| found him floating in a little pool 





stepped into 
My heart sank 
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ties drop like plummets i the pond 
The beat of their wings, like the roar oi 
a mighty aerial express train, herald 
their coming from the skies. 

Ducks are plentiful, but the Ti-Ti 
no place for a cushion-seat hunte 
Conquering the primitive morass take 
rong legs, a strong back, and a strons 
ill. Men say harsh things about tl 
li-Ti when they’ve stepped into a ’gat 
hole and come up cold and choking t 

itch their hats float away on tl 
scummy water. They swear they’ 
never visit the region again, but whe 
it’s time for the mallards to start wheel 
ing in, all hardships are forgotten in tl 
anticipation of another shooting seaso! 

Since my earliest hunting days, | 
have roamed through the Ti-Ti. M 
first shot with a gun was fired int 
ricebirds there when I was little mor 
than a child. In the swamp, when | 
was nine or ten, I killed my first ducl 


; 


a great mallard drake. Since then 
have visited it often. Not long ago, 
ran down from Columbia and saw that 
the ducks had taken to their favorit 
haunts in the morass. 

When I brought the good tidings 


back, it was easy enough to get up 
duck-shooting party. Charlie went 
along, and Billy, and Al. We left Co 
lumbia in two cars, one of which had 
a borrowed boat precariously strapped 
to its top. At ten that night, with tl 
thermometer at the freezing point, w 
reached a tiny village ten miles fro 
the boat landing. In a house built fo 
warm-weather use only, and without 
blankets, we passed a sleepless night 
\t 3 A.M. we decided to get started. 
We drove to Willtown Bluff, and tw 
of us cooked breakfast while the othe 
loaded the boat and put on the outboat 
motor. The breakfast was a hearty on 
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Between the Edisto and Ashepoo Rivers Lies a Vast 


Morass Called the Ti-Ti. 


An Almost Impenetrable 


Jungle, It Offers Many Hardships to the Huntsman 
But Rewards Him with the Finest of Duck Shooting 


of hominy, eggs, bacon, coffee, and 
bread. Over their protests I made my 
companions eat, every trace of it, for 
you need a good base of solid food if 
you're going to fight the malignant 
Ti-Ti. 

The motor started at the first flip, 
and a few minutes later, down the river, 
we went ashore on the opposite bank 
under the railway trestle, distributed 
light lunches and decoys, and put out 
on foot. We passed through deserted 
rice fields, and then struck across a 
yrassy bog. I said to the others, 

“All right, boys, take a deep breath, 
say your prayers, and follow me. Here’s 
where we meet the Ti-Ti!” 

[ stepped into the morass. Ice 
runched under my boots, and I had a 
sinking sensation in the pit of my stom- 

Would the ponds be frozen? Had 
| dragged my friends into this dank, 

ld wilderness to muck and bog their 

y two miles out to a sea of ice? 
\lany a duck hunt has been spoiled by 
frozen waters. My face burned and I 

as glad of the darkness. But I said 
nothing, and headed for the dim out- 
line of the tip of Pine Island, a mile 
and a half from the railroad. 

The only good flashlight we had been 
able to muster had been given to me. 
| kept its beam ahead as I slogged 
through the frozen muck, and called di- 
rections to my followers, 

“Gator hole, circle to the right! 
Wide pool, sharp left! Thick bushes, 
bear right!” 

Over the years I have evolved a spe- 
cial Ti-Ti walk that enables me to nego- 
tiate the spongy swamp. At each step 


your foot sinks into three or more inches 
of water. Below that is a layer of soft 
muck, usually four or five inches deep. 
Deliberation is the password to success. 
You put one foot forward as lightly as 
possible while striving to extricate the 
other by raising your heel first and 
swinging your body forward. It is like 
walking endlessly uphill, only worse. 
Long-legged fellows like myself have a 
bad enough time, but it’s especially 
tough on short men, since there are 
high bushes and grass to contend with 
as well as mud. Now and then you hit 
a concealed spot and go down to your 
waist or deeper. The things to wear 
are low quarter shoes and leggings or, 
as one black nimrod of the rice fields 
advised, rubber hip boots with slits 
along the feet “tuh let de watuh run 
out.” He knew that it was certain to 
come in over the tops. 

The duck ponds we were headed for 
had been burned into the peat of the 
Ti-Ti jungle just off the broom-sedge 
area. Near them were clumps of tan- 
gled roots, topped by vegetation, scat- 
tered through wide, irregular stretches 
of water. These clumps or islets, with 
their thick growth of myrtle, bay, and 
other evergreens, furnish the only hid- 
ing places available to hunters. 

As we reached the deeper pools, day 
was breaking. I was relieved to find 
that the water here was not frozen. I 
slung down my sack of decoys and heard 
a humming roar in the air above me. 

“Here they come!” I shouted. 

The rush of wings was all around us, 
but we could see nothing. 

Suddenly the air was dotted and 





As we reached the deeper pools, day was breaking. | heard a humming roar in the air above me. 
“Here they come!” | shouted. The rush of wings was all around us but we could see nothing 
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At each step your foot sinks into the muck. 
It's like walking uphill, only much worse 


streaked with moving forms. Spear- 
heads of ducks, phantomlike in the 
morning light, hurtled earthward with 
wings flat, spreading their pinions and 
dropping their tails as they banked over 
the ponds. Swerving, curving groups 
swished along. The ducks slowly 
flapped as they circled, looking for a 
landing place, or drifted along high 
above the earth. Loud quackings arose 
here and there. Everywhere we looked 
were mallards. 

A flock dropped out of the sky and 
banked above our heads. Two of the 
boys opened up and a hen and a drake 
splashed water high in a silvery foun- 
tain as they fell. Then all of us were 
shooting, and in a few moments several 
more had come down. 

“Let’s get set,” I cried after the first 
volley. As quickly as possible, pausing 
now and then to take a shot, we put out 
the decoys in two sets, two men to each, 
thirty yards apart. We had six wooden 
decoys and twelve of folding cardboard. 

As the sun rose and the day came 
clear, the soft morning sunlight played 
on the striking colors of the birds above 
us and about us. High in the blue, 
thousands would come over. Flocks of 
twenty-five or 100 or more would break 
away and start down, circling and bank- 
ing. Then they would begin to decoy 
in, and at a lower elevation would split 
up again. Sometimes fair-sized flocks 
of a dozen or so would start actually 
decoying in together. More often they 
would split up a third time. Some cir- 
cled wide while others, singly and in 
twos and threes, decoyed, dropping into 
the ponds and pools all over the Ti-Ti. 

You might think that, with ducks in 
such numbers, we should have killed our 
limits in a short time. But several 
facts worked against us. Although the 
ducks decoyed over the ponds, not many 
alighted near us. Most of them flew 
on, scattering over a wide area. The 
bushes in which we tried to hide were 
very dense. If you crouched down, you 
couldn’t see. (Continued on page 64) 
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HE FIRST morning 
Montreal the conductor came jn 

about eleven and said, 
“Here’s where you get off 
I stepped into the Quebec wilderness 
and the train chugged into the distance. 


out of 


’ 


The forest, cool and silent, was all 
around me and there was no sign ot 
anyone anywhere. Through the trees 


I saw the glimmer of a lake, and a mo- 


ment later a Canadian woodsman came 
up from the water and introduced him- 
self as my guide. He had been sent 


to take me to the headquarters camp 
where I could get provisions and start 
into the real wilds. 

The guide, Fred, was a lumberjack in 
winter. He was a nice fellow who 
knew his business, and I followed him 
down to the lake where an 18-foot canoe 
with outboard motor was drawn up. 
We crossed the first lake, about eight 
miles, and another about three miles 
Chen we unshipped the motor, poled up 


. series of rapids and small streams, 
and got into some still, virtually stag- 
nant streams full of what is called 


“wood water” in the Gatineau country. 

At the bottom of these stagnant 
streams we could see plenty of moose 
tracks where the big fellows had 
clumped along as they nibbled lily pads. 
\s we got further into the country the 
silence grew more and more profound. 
\ll that we could hear in that vast still- 
ness was the splash of our poles and 


paddles. We covered thirty miles the 


first dav and at seven o’clock reached 
camp, 


the main run by a man named 
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By HARRY BRUCE 


Ferguson who was there to meet us. 

\ll hunting rights in that part of the 
Gatineau country, about 200 miles from 
Mont Laurier, are vested in the Man- 
owan Indians. Frequently in the forest 
[ saw, in addition to warning notices 
about forest fires tacked on the trees, 
signs with one side French, the other 
English. “Les Indiens Manowan ont 
le droit exclusif de tendre les pieges 
sur ce terrain. .’ The translation 
explained that the Manowans possessed 
all trapping rights on the land and that 
“white trappers and hunters would be 
prosecuted by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, Manowan Post, or by Chief St. 
Denis Neawashits, authorized to act for 
the Lessees.” 


HIS looked as though I wouldn’t be 

able to hunt at all, but Ferguson ex- 
plained that under an arrangement with 
the Indians, he could trap all animals 
except beaver and muskrat, on which 
the Manowans concentrated, and could 
also bring in white hunters during the 
summer and fall. Ferguson was very 
kind to the Indians. When things were 
going hard with them in the winters, 
he fed them and took care of their fam- 
ilies, and in return they were friendly 
toward him. 

Ferguson’s main headquarters was an 
enormous log cabin, stocked, with pro- 
visions and equipment. He ran a salmon 
river in New Brunswick in addition to 
his Gatineau place. He was a trapper 
too, and had a line of twelve cabins on 
a trap line ninety miles long. I ar- 





The author 
trophy, a head of the 
basket type with a 48- 


and his 


Today it 
stu d y 


inch spread. 
ornaments his 


ranged with him to go to one of these 
cabins, far away from everybody. 

[ had chosen the Gatineau region be 
cause the moose season opens there o1 
the tenth of September instead of in 
October as it does in other parts oi 
Canada. I figured that by going to one 
of the remote cabins, all of which Fer- 
guson said were on. lakes where moose 
were likely to be found, I could study 
the animals’ habits for a few days be- 
fore the season opened, and thereby be 
more certain of bagging one when the 
time came, 


None of the lakes around that coun- 
try have other than Indian names. 
Ferguson, however, called one Amer- 


ican Lake for convenience, and that was 
the one he sent me to. American Lake 
is about fifteen miles from the main 
cabin, and Fred and I started for i 
early the following morning. 

[ had a .33 Winchester lever-action 
rifle with soft-nosed bullets, and a small 
cartridge belt holding nine shells. Just 
in case there might be fishing, I tool 
along a 6-oz. fly-rod and a rod 
In addition I had a heavy sleeping bag 
a duffel bag, and a camera. 

We left the outboard motor behind 
and paddled and portaged to American 
Lake. The longest portage was two 
miles, but the trail was good. I kept 
seeing moose tracks, most of them cows 
The cows are protected, and a huntea 


bass 


can take only a single bull in a season 

We came upon American Lake as the 
stream we were paddling down suddenly 
opened on it. 


It was five o’clock in the 
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evening. About a mile down the lake 
as an island, and Fred said the cabin 
as just to the right of the island on 
the shore. I couldn’t see any sign of it 
cause of the heavy spruce timber 
round the lake. The wind had died, 
and the surface of the water was placid 
nd mirrorlike. 


WE beached the canoe on a point 
near the cabin and went into the 
woods. Fifteen feet from the shore we 
found the body of a cow moose, literally 
torn to pieces. Fred said something 
had undoubtedly killed her, since you 
very seldom find the body of a moose 
that has died naturally. Some of the 
cow’s heavier bones had been picked 
clean by scavengers, and we thought a 
bear was responsible. We decided. to 
press on to camp and come back at sun- 
down for a shot at whatever it was. 
No tracks were visible in the “heavy 
northern moss on which the cow was 
lying. 

The cabin was a nice one, with com- 
fortable bunks, “uppers” and “lowers,” 
and a wood stove. After supper Fred 
and I went back to investigate the 
marauder of the point. We saw no 
sign of anything around the dead cow, 
so we paddled up a still stream to look 
for moose feeding in the marsh grass. 
When we drifted back to the point, in 
the immense silence of the evening, we 
suddenly heard a twig snap. In the 
vast quiet that brooded over the lake, 


















Unusual photograph 
of a big bull in a 
Canadian lake. 
Right, the guide 
poles out to the 
dead moose on a 
raft made by tying 
spruce logs togeth- 
er with spruce roots 
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it sounded like the explosion of a pistol 
shot. I caught up my rifle. Fred drove 
the canoe swiftly toward shore, never 
lifting his paddle from the water and 
never making even a ripple. Suddenly 
he whispered, 

“There he is. Shoot!” 

I had seen it, a blurred shape in the 
dusk, but before I could even raise my 
gun, it vanished. Right then, Fred 
marked me down for a real tender foot. 
I could read his thought in the tone of 
his voice as he told me that the fleeting 
shape had been a timber wolf. 

“You were too slow,” he said slowly, 
trying to be polite. “You'll never have 
a chance like that again. Even the 
people who live here -all their lives 
rarely see a timber wolf alone like that. 
Sometimes, in winter, you see one 
crossing a lake on the ice, or a pack of 
them running over the burnt lands out 
of range. But a shot like this? Never 
again. Not a chance. Too bad. You 
were much too slow.” 


I FELT properly ashamed as I realized 

that Fred thought I probably would 
never get a moose or anything else. 
3ut I had a hunch that it might still 
be possible to have a crack at Mr. Wolf. 
It took a lot of argument, but I finally 
persuaded Fred to land and go up the 
slope with me to a place where we 
could wait above the moose’s carcass. 
He thought we were wasting our time, 
and said so, but finally he began to nod 


and doze off as he sat at my side. 

My nerves were keyed to the highest 
pitch as I sat with my eyes glued on the 
moose. The heavy stillness all around 
rang in my ears. I kept thinking I saw 
gleaming eyes and running forms in the 
shadows, but, as I raised my rifle, the 
shapes vanished or blurred into others. 
Aiter what seemed hours, but was prob- 
ably about twenty minutes, I did ac- 
tually hear a faint sound. Then the 
wolf appeared at the carcass, head 
down, sniffing at the moose and at the 
tracks we had made on our first visit 
to the point. 

! pulled the trigger of my rifle before 
cocking the hammer, in order to avoid 
a click. Then I lifted the gun slowly 
and took careful aim. I pulled the 
trigger again, and the wolf jumped high 
into the air, turned over, came down on 
his back, kicked a couple of times, and 
died. 

Fred, fast asleep when the gun went 
off, jumped almost as high as the wolf. 
We hurried down and looked at the 
animal. The bullet had gone into his 
head between the eyes and had come 
out under his right leg. I could feel 
Fred’s feelings toward me change for 
the better as we lugged the quarry to 
the canoe. The animal was a big male 
timber wolf. We took him to camp 
that night and skinned him in the morn- 
ing. When I got home I sent the pelt 
to a taxidermist, but there’s where my 
wolf luck stopped. Somebody made a 
mistake and sent me back a coyote skin. 
I never was able to get the matter 
straightened out or learn what had 
happened to my timber wolf. 


FOR the next few days I lazed around, 

fishing for northern pike and watch- 
ing for moose. Once I heard a bear 
tearing a stump to pieces, looking for 
ants, but no sign of moose did I see. It 
was getting close to the first day of the 
season, and Fred suggested that we go 
off and try another lake. He said he 
knew a good one seven miles away, 
deeper in the interior, where moose 
would probably be feeding. We would 
have to go on foot, over a rough trail 
covered with windfall, and there would 
be no cabin waiting for us, but there 
might be moose. -We packed a light 
lunch, took nothing but the rifle, and 
an ax with which to chop out the trail, 
and started off. (Continued on page 66) 
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For 


the Love 


of 


Mike 


IKE is a good little guy. He 

accumulates his annual deficit 

running a sportsmen’s bunga- 

low at Bauld Tickle, well up 
the west coast of Newfoundland. He 
built this stately edifice from his own 
blue prints, if any, and with his own 
hands, and it has the Salt Lake Taber- 
nacle backed off the boards for acoustic 
properties. The partitions are so thin 
that I could distinctly hear the workings 
of my next-door neighbor’s conscience, 
and he was a dentist, at that. Mike’s 
“Everwear” beefsteaks are justly fa- 
mous among the salmon fishers, and the 
resilient sea gulls that he dishes up as 
fricasseed chicken are known from coast 
to coast. 

Mike could have retired years ago 
on the money he has lost, but for the 
fact that he is the sole and only support 
of a trotting mare from which great 
things have been and are still expected. 
If he could bring himself to part with 
this voracious and ornamental steed, 
his biggest liability would be eliminated. 
But he has read of the sums that Willis 
Sharpe Kilmer made with Sun Beau, 
and he believes that the amount he is 
now investing in hay and eats will pay 
handsome dividends in the day of glo- 
rious triumph which he envisions in the 
future. True, he has been a bad last in 
every race in which he has participated, 
but it’s a long racetrack that has no 
turning. 

“You're a glutton for punishment, 
Mike,” I ventured, after listening to 
the harrowing tale of his last ignomini- 
ous defeat at St. George’s Fair. 

“Yes, yez moight think mine 
amiable host agreed, “but b’y, if yez 
could sit on my rubber-tired sulky, an’ 
hold thim ribbons in yer own hands, as 
I do meself, you’d get a t’rill out o’ it 
that would make you willin’ to eat a bite 
o’ dust, even.” 

For many years a good number of 
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angling lunatics have foregathered at 
Mike’s hostelry each year along about 
the time the lordly salmon hears the 
homing call and forsakes the Atlantic 
for the river of his nativity. Early this 
season several of us received an S. O. S. 
to the effect that now was the time for 
all good men to come to the aid of the 
party, owing to the decimations caused 
by the uneven course of the dry stream 
of economics. The former millionaires 
had all fallen by the wayside, and Mike 
shrewdly and correctly figured that we 
who had never possessed even a bowing 
acquaintance with fickle Dame Prosper- 
ity constituted his only hope. We went 
into a huddle, and although not a Johnny 
in the outfit could afford the trip, we 
agreed to go “for the love of Mike.” 
There is always a red circle around 
the date “June 15” on my calendar. In 
due course of time [ sought out my tried 
and true partner to ascertain his pros- 
pects. It was as I had feared. Pres- 
sure of business had forced him to de- 
cide he could not go. My only alterna- 
tive was to send a wire to Joe, my de- 
pendable guide, that I was coming alone. 
When the high gods have favored a 
man with a guide like this sturdy little 
Newtoundlander, he need have no wor- 
ries about companionship. On the day 






The guests at Mike's represent every occupation from that of preacher to man-milliner 





appointed I was en route, my duffel bag 
safely in the baggage car (always 
sure of that point!) and myself curled 
up in one of Mr. Pullman’s cupboards 
for the first lap of the long journey. 

When you leave the tip of Nova 
Scotia and cross the Cabot Straits, you 
touch Newfoundland at Port au Basque 
You have no difficulty realizing that you 
have arrived, for the fog horn of the 
little “Caribou” splits the gray daw: 
with ear-piercing blasts every second 
as she bores her way through the thic! 
curtain of fog that invariably hangs 
over the port before sun-up. When you 
have shifted your duffel to the diminu 
tive coach of the narrow gauge, you 
may regard yourself as fairly on you 
way to Bauld Tickle. You change 
Corner Brook, and from there you pro 
ceed on that unspeakable vehicle, th 
Newioundland cart. In the end, the 
guide takes what he can carry while you 
shoulder the balance and swing into 
hard hike of a dozen tough miles. Baul 
Tickle is neither a hamlet nor a skin 
irritation—it is an accident. But it 
mighty river, flowing in great riffles and 
eddies from the highlands to the sea, i 
the center of interest annually to dev 
otees of rod and reel. 

Obedient to the homing instinct, th 
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finest game fish that swim, the incom- 
parable Atlantic salmon, leave the green 
depths of the ocean, hunt out the river 
in which they were born, and make 
their difficult way upstream, over rocks, 

es, and steep waterfalls, to attend to 
the serious business of rearing a family. 
Splashing, dashing, leaping they come, 
undaunted by obstructions, intent only 
on the main issue. And, concurrently 
vith their arrival, the anglers arrive 
rom every point of the compass, in re- 
ponse to that primordial call that sum- 
mons a man to match wits with the 
creatures of the wild. 

The denizens of Mike’s exclusive 
caravansary are actuated by a sole mo- 
tive, regardless of the varying degrees 
of zeal with which they pursue it. They 
represent many callings and professions, 
and every occupation is represented 
from that of preacher to man-milliner. 
\ll harken to the call of the red gods, 
leave their work behind them, and round 
up at the old bungalow. Here we eat 
and sleep, and here in the evening 
around the fire we hold our weighty 
discussions of the silver monarch, and 
the most approved means of effecting 
his capture. 


l 


HESE executive sessions bring out a 

variety of learned opinion, for the 
subject is intricate, and it is proverbial 
among the angling fraternity that you 
never know what a salmon will do. His 
repertoire includes an infinite list of 
surprises that add zest to his pursuit. 
In the first place, much depends on how 
the fish is hooked. On this trip, one 
of fifteen pounds made such a savage 
rush for my fly that he scored a clean 
miss, but as I instinctively struck with 
his rush, I hooked him behind the adi- 
pose fin, almost at the tail. He launched 
himself into the air and turned a per- 
fect series of pinwheels as he tore down 
the river. The entire performance was 
on top of the water. I was so doubled 
up with laughter at the wild antics of 
the fish that I could not run decently, 
and he had no difficulty in tearing loose. 

One morning, shortly afterward, wad- 
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Sportsmen from all over the country hurry to Mike's 


when the big Atlantic salmon start upriver and savage 


battles are in store for the angler who knows his stuff 


by WARD ADAIR 


ing near the right-hand bank, I had a 
nice strike and hooked my fish firmly. 
Some 200 feet away, across and up the 
river, a high rock loomed out of the 
water. With a single, unerring rush, 
the salmon went around it, fouling the 
line. In an instant Joe had the boat 
alongside. I fell, rather than climbed 
into it, and he poled frantically for the 
far side of the rock. Fortunately the 
fish chose to rest a few moments. As 
we dashed around the rock, and I was 
able to recover line, it was a joyous sur- 
prise to feel him tighten up for another 
run. Half an hour of interesting fight- 
ing brought him to gaff. 

We took a little side trip to a pool 
two miles up the river where, under 
steep cliffs of overhanging shale, the 
river formed a great crystal bow], deep, 
blue-green, and beautiful. The water 
surged into this vast basin from above. 
Then, for 300 feet, all was still and en- 
thralling. If Mother Nature ever carved 
out an inviting summer abode for travel- 
weary salmon, this assuredly was the spot. 

I sized it up appraisingly, and dropped 


Here a man can pit his skill 
and strength against the best 
of game fish, homeward bound 
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An impromptu ovation greeted our appearance with the big salmon taken in Ten-Mile Pool 
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the fly as gently as possible, far over 
toward the cliff. Nothing happened for 
perhaps five minutes, as 1 slowly worked 
down the pool. Then a fine fish rose 
nicely, affording a chance to set the 
hook well back in his jaw. At the foot 
of this pool there is an abrupt fall, 
where the river rushes madly down the 
rapids for nearly a quarter of a mile. 
The footing is extremely treacherous. 
Slippery boulders form the bottom while 
great rocks and fallen trees bar the way 
on the banks. 

Joe had taken the difficulties into con- 
sideration beforehand. 

“If he rushes over the lip,” he said, 
“vou might hand the rod to me, if you 
want to, and I'll try to hold him until you 
can get down to the foot of the rapid.” 

Joe and I have been together for 
vears, but this was the first time he had 
ever suggested touching the rod. He 
had heard me express my opinion of an- 
glers who allowed their guides to fish 
for them, which may have accounted 
for his reticence in offering to help me, 
but as I viewed the stretch that lay 

















ahead of us I felt an inward gratitude 
that I would not be compelled to ne- 
gotiate it in the wake of a ripping, tear- 
ing salmon. 

“All right, thank you,” I replied, “But 
I hardly think it will be necessary. He’s 
fighting like a gent—” 

I do not approve of “gent” as an 
English word, but that was as far as I 
got. Suddenly whirling, the big fellow 
made one wild leap into that churning, 
seething stretch of foam, and I had only 
an instant to hand the rod to Joe, who 
stood like a relay racer poised to re- 
ceive it. The pathless forest presented 
the only alternative to the rocky bank, 
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were low after a day 
of failure. Suddenly 
an inspiration came to 
Joe. 

“T tell you,” he said, 
“T can’t give up the 
feeling that there’s a 
fish out there for you. 
If you’re not too tired, 
we might go out and 
give it a try for fif- 
teen minutes or so.” 

Fatigue pulled hard 
in one direction, but 
Joe’s enthusiasm 
pulled harder in the 
other. He poled the 
boat vigorously across 
the river and I waded 
into the pool to do or 
die. On the fourth 
cast the _ familiar 
“chug” sounded as the 
fly struck well into the 
jaw of a salmon. He 
went straight into the 
air without a second’s 
hesitation, giving us 
seven beautiful leaps 
in quick succession. 
His silver form, flash- 
ing out of the black 
night, thrilled and 
heartened us as we 











Joe, the guide, wielded the gaff with his usual uncanny accuracy 


and I dived into it breathlessly, pushing 
through the tangled undergrowth as best 
| could to take thé rod at the foot of the 
fall. At times I stopped, thoroughly 
When I peered through the 
curtain of bushes, I could admire Joe 

leaped like a gazelle from rock 


winded. 


as ie 
to rock, always with a taut line on the 
salmon. Nothing wrong with his tech- 
nique! Somewhat the worse for wear, 
[ managed to be at the right spot when 
he came past, and with a good lower 
pool to work in, I soon had our hard- 
fighting adversary’s dorsal fin above the 
surface where Joe’s skilled stroke did 
the rest. It is most certainly true that 
the salmon’s repertoire of magic is prac- 
tically inexhaustible, and that he is al- 
Ways surprising us with a new bag of 
tricks just as we think we have learned 
the final one. 

Joe and I get a world of fun planning 
short trips away from the bungalow, to 
lonely spots where we can do our own 
cooking for a few days, and where we 
can enjoy the charm of the wilderness 
and listen to its voices. Toward one of 
these excursions we looked with peculiar 
pleasure. A good friend had placed his 
excellent cabin at my disposal. It was 
on a pool three miles downriver, so 
we packed our duffel and supplies into 
the boat one morning and shifted base 
to our new home. The day was com- 
pletely disappointing from the stand- 
point of fishing results. Evening fell 
as we sat on our porch listening to the 
antiphonal chant of the wood thrushes 
making the forest ring with their eve- 
Darkness was fast closing 
in around us, and the distant, snowclad 
peaks became an indistinct blur. At 
last the river faded to a gray streak, 
the bird songs died out, and only the 
night noises remained, Our _ spirits 


ning song. 


realized that apparent 
defeat was in a fair 
way to end in victory. His strenuous ef- 
forts took toll of his strength, and in 
fifteen minutes I had him in position 
for gaffing. But here a problem pre- 
sented itself. How could any guide, no 
matter how skillful, gaff a fish in that 
Stygian darkness? Joe’s swift stroke 
furnished the answer, and our trophy 
lay upon the beach in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

“Why not try again?” asked my re- 
lentless assistant. Although I was ready 
to quit, I waded in obediently and began 
casting where I had stopped. All hail 
the “Bonbright,” best of night flies! In 
three minutes I had another smashing 
strike. By this time we could see little 
or nothing of what was going on. 
Everything had to be done by “feel” 
as angler and salmon fought it out in 
utter darkness. My nerves tingled with 
the novelty of the experience. The bat- 


tle was lengthened because of the dit 
culties under which it was fought. 7 
interval seemed interminable, and 
dread of defeat was upon me as 
doubted my ability to conquer 
doughty adversary. The advanta; 
wavered back and forth between fishe 
man and fish as I gave ground to 
tushes, and then reeled desperate 
while it was possible to regain what 
had lost. Working with the utm 
care, I finally saw a gleam of silver 1 
far from shore. 

Stealthy as a hawk, Joe with poi 
gaff was already quietly wading out f 
the kill. In that blackness I menta 
gave him one chance in a hundred 
put all possible strain upon the rod 
order to bring the blurred streak as ne 
the surface as possible. A miss mig 
be serious. The quick stroke descend 
but my heart sank as I heard the ho 
crash on the stones in the bottom of tl 
river while the intended victim mad 
vicious rush toward the opposite shor 
He did not break clear, and the fig 
was stillon. Five weary minutes passe 
before [ could give Joe another chanc: 
and the thickening night was constantly 
decreasing his prospect of succes 
Straining hard to get the salmon up, | 
drew him within range at last and Joe 
struck again. How he did it I do not 
know, but the gaff went squarely und 
the back fin with as clean as stroke 
could have been made in broad daylight 
Well content, we wended our way t 
the boat, and thence climbed up the slop: 
to our cabin to sleep the sleep of tl 
just, as the whippoorwills sang us th: 
lullaby of the river. 

Poling a boat against the rushing cu 
rent of the stream for three interm 
nable miles is a task to daunt the stout- 
est heart. When the third morning 
came, and we were faced with the tough 
trip back to Mike’s, we were delighted 
to find a stiff breeze blowing squarel 
upriver. 

“I think we'll try to rig a little sail,” 
suggested Joe as he appeared from be 
hind the ice house with an ancient piec: 
of awning. No sooner said than done 
Our improvised yacht took the gal 
like a racer, and the way we scudded uy 
the long eddy gave us a thrill that added 
real zest to the trip. With such luck 
Joe did not (Continued on page 77) 
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That day on the stream was completely disappointing from the standpoint of fishing results 
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CHAS. F. STEIGER 


Trailing the wild bee to his 
lair provides real sport and 
stinging" thrills, but there's a 


sweet’ reward if you succeed 


N MOST forms of hunting it is the 
sportsman who is equipped with 
high-powered arms and ammunition. 
But in a sport which I have fol- 
wed enthusiastically for the past fif- 
teen years, it is the quarry which carries 
he weapons and uses them viciously 
vhen provoked. 

[ refer to wild-bee hunting. The use 
of the word “hunting” in connection 

ith bees may sound strange to the lay- 

in, but I can assure you that the pur- 
uit of these creatures and their honey 

filled with real excitement. Wild 
hees are found in abundance in the 
mountains of both the East and the 
West, particularly where there is plen- 
ty of clover, buckwheat, or basswood. 
[he sport is not a costly one, and it 
not only provides thrills of its own but 
often leads to all sorts of adventures in 
the woods. 

My first bee hunt came about by acci- 
dent. I was living in a rural section of 
Pennsylvania, and it was my custom to 
go for a stroll in the mountains every 
fair Sunday afternoon. One day when 
[ sat down to rest by a little spring, | 
noticed dozens of bees busily working at 
he water’s edge. 

[ sat quietly and watched them for 
ome time. One after another they 

ould load up with something, spiral up 
trom the spring, and dart off toward the 

ountain. I decided to follow. The 
timber was not high and it was possible 
to follow the line of bees to and from 
he spring. I went along slowly, and 
iter a time the flying insects brought 

e to a tree within 150 yards of the 
pring. It was a chestnut tree thirty- 

e feet in height. The bees were go- 
ng into a knot hole about twenty-five 
reet up. : 

Elated by my find, I marked the tree 
‘arefully and went home. I asked 
‘rank, the farmer on whose property 

e tree stood, if he had ever handled 
ees. “Oh, yes,” he replied, “I know 
1ow to handle ’em all right. We'll wait 
tor the first frosty night and then we'll 
xo cut down the tree and get the honey.” 
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The only equipment needed for hunting wild 
bees is this easily constructed box. Bees 
are trapped and then followed to the tree 


The first frosty night was a long time 
arriving. Finally, in mid-October, frost 
came. Frank and I equipped ourselves 
with axes, lanterns, buckets, and boilers, 
and set out. We reached the honey tree 
about nine o’clock. Not a sound came 
from it as we stole up cautiously. 

Sut the first blow with the ax brought 
a fierce “Bzzzzzz” from overhead. An- 
other blow, another “Bzzzzzz.” I was 
afraid of a sudden air raid as the angry 
noise continued, but the chill of the 
night apparently kept the insects from 
coming out. 

After fifteen minutes of vigorous 
chopping, the tree crashed to the ground. 
I held the lantern while Frank went 
along the trunk looking for the hole 


where the (Continued on page 79) 





The box is baited and placed on a stump, 
stone, or log. The hunter stands to one side 
and observes events through field glasses 





The author marking a bee tree. Finding the 


tree is plenty of fun in itself. If the 
hunter wishes to secure the honey, that part 
of the adventure can wait for another day 
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LAPJACKS! Golden 
brown and light as whipped 
cream! With real maple 
sirup and fresh butter! In- 
digestible? Nota bit of it! I'll 
tell you how they are made: 

Whole wheat flour and bran, 
fifty-fifty, a dash of baking-pow- 
der, or soda with sour milk, a 
flip of salt, and a spoonful of 
brown sugar, a fresh hen’s egg 
(or a hen’s fresh egg) beaten 
to a froth; then, milk or water, 
and—a brisk stirring with a big 
spoon; after that, a hot griddle 
just touched with bacon fat. 
\nd there you are! 

But try and get a cook to do 
it, and repeat every morning without 
change or failure. Just try it! They have 
ideas, do cooks, and that is the story. 

Cooks are human and get tired in the 
feet. And every time the boss gets a 
little rush of business and has an op- 
portunity to make some money, they 
get sick, or strike for more wages, or 
the kitchen is not properly planned, or 
it’s too hot, or too close, or there’s too 
much work, or the last place they 
worked in was better, or the dishwash- 
ers don’t send ’em the dishes fast 
enough, or the stores-keeper is a drunk- 
en bum—and it’s just too bad! 

We try to serve the public, and the 
public must eat. I wonder if the public 
imagines what takes place behind the 
scenes. I am sure that the housekeep- 
ers in the crowd do not wish to know: 
they have troubles at home: but the 
average car tourist—does he know how 
come he can always find a place to eat 
betore he sleeps? I doubt it. 

Only by virtue of some poor guy in 
the hotel or camp business being able 
to kid some cook, is food available. I'll 
tell you why: 


a Piecrust 
is not made 
to be digested, 
but to save 
washing 


dishes 









Dinner Is 











On the river drives, cookees carry qa 


lunch to the men right out on the logs up 


Cooks are as temperamental as young 
wives with their first year of family 
cares well under way. To be good 
cooks they must have artistic natures, 
and artists are always temperamental. 
They must have an eye for color com- 
bination and form; they must blend cer- 
tain tastes and flavors. A dish must 
smell good, look appetizing, and taste 
like more—not just one dish, but hun- 
dreds all through the season. 

Try it yourself. Then, instead of 
firing the cook, or leaving the joint, kid 
him (or her) along, wound his pride, 
outwit him, teach him, bribe him—any- 
thing! But don’t fire him. If you do, 
you throw away all your efforts and 
teaching when he leaves. There are 
exceptions, of course, to this general 
policy. 

For many years I ran a _ sporting 
camp in the Canadian woods. In the 
beginning, I hired a first-class chef— 
one of those $500-per-month birds. He 
could cook all right, but it took an army 
of guides and chore boys and “cookees” 
and other servants to wait upon him. 
He was “Chef” but he cheffed himself 
out of a good job. When their white 
caps get over a foot high, fire ’em! 
[ couldn't tell him anything, nor could 
the public’s discontent at eating what 
he wanted to give them rather than 
what they wished to eat—in the woods. 

[ tried another at $350 per. A peach, 
but too good-looking. <A wilful young 
débutante, about to be married, eloped 
with him, regardless of the fact that 
she left a fine bunch of sportsmen and 
sportswomen with no one but the boss 
to get their breakfasts. The camp was 
something over a hundred miles from 
a city. 

Then I hired another man; gave him 
two first-class assistants, or “cookees,” 


PHIL H. MOORE 


as they are called in our lumber woods 
But the hours were too long for $300 
per. The cookees were good, but the 
were not chefs, and the boss cook lett 
it to them to mess things up. 

[ had not learned much’ up to tl 
period and so wired for afiother artic! 
from the nearest village. This fello 
as I remember, was a hustler. He sor 
had all the supply houses paying hi 
commissions. Everyone, from the b 
that brought the cream, to the whole 
sale house that supplied our groceri 
paid toll. And did he load us up? 5a 
our storeroom, at the end of the seas 
looked like a Halifax warehouse at 
beginning of the Great War. 


AS I learned about cooks, I conclud 
44 they would have to be manufa 
tured for our special purposes. First 
[ must find a fellow who is used to hat 
work and long hours. So IL -went t 
the lumber woods. They feed plent 
of nourishment in the woods and on tl 
river drives. The cook is up at fouw 
in the morning. The men are fed be 
fore daylight and are at work by sun-u 
On the river, a lunch is prepared cot! 
sisting of cold meat, bread or biscuit 
three kinds of pie, cheese, doughnuts, « 
cookies, and tea. These viands a1 
served about eleven o’clock in the mor 
ing. This is the “first lunch.” Cookee 
carry it to the men right out on tl 
logs. 

\ second lunch is served the sat 
way about three in the afternoon. Whe 
the darkness stops the drive, the me 
straggle into camp where a big baked 
bean supper is ready for them by tl 
long cookfires. Dessert consists 
stewed fruits and pies, with crusts s 
thick they may be eaten out of the har 
without falling apart. There are als 
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whnuts, cookies, and plain cakes. 
e baking is of the best. It has to be 
the men will not work. 
The bean diet is varied by tasty meat 
| fish hashes, overdone boiled meats, 
metimes eggs, always salt pork, and 
the staple boiled (and peeled) spuds. 
Rice puddings with plenty of raisins, 
ead puddings, and good dumplings in 
he stews are of everyday occurrence. 
Now. right there, I found the elements 
- feeding most anyone in a sumptuous 
inner. 
| also found a good cook in embryo. 
Come spring, I took him into a sport- 
camp and ordered fried eggs for 
breakfast. The bacon he served was 
wi: the eggs, fried to leather, and 
e had further poured the bacon fat 
er the eggs, putting all on a cold 
late. The coffee, so called, was there 
n name only. It was as weak as a 
lame rabbit, and boiled with canned 
milk; the toast was thick and had been 
baked in the oven. 
The mistake was mine. If I had 
iid: “Tom, put on a good breakfast,” 
e would have done so. But it would 
ot have been the kind of a meal you, 
ho live in civilization, would be used 
facing on a spring morning. 
His breakfast would have been: won- 
lerful Scotch oatmeal, stewed dried ap- 


+ 


ples, a rich meat hash, pie, splendid 


iking-powder biscuits, boiled potatoes, 
nd tea—good tea. (This is a tea- 
lrinking country. Coffee is a luxury 
served at church socials.) Or he might 


have served salt mackerel or smoked 


iks with the boiled spuds—a snappy 
lish, but oh you heartburn! Especially 

a rasher of good salt pork is fried 

mg with the kyaks. 

[ took him in hand. He learned not 


to serve grapefruit with the seeds there- 


He learned to broil the bacon over 
ircoal. He found out something 
hout the use rather than the abuse of 


eggs: from nice soft-boiled, to light 


melettes, or poached, or shirred, or 


Huffy scrambles; even eggs d la Turque 


(Turkish, not turkey eggs). He found 
it that Alligator pears were not breed- 
ng stock, and that roast meat did not 


mean beef embalmed in a slow oven; 


e had never heard of a broiler: boil- 
ng and frying were the only ways he 


knew for cooking beef, lamb, chicken, 


eal or venison. Boiling fish, or frying 
was his limit until it was suggested 
hat a broiled trout with lemon would 
‘ something else again. 
When he learned that a nice cream 
uceé was good over some _ steamed 
egetables, he had a run on it. But 
e called a halt when he poured some 
the concoction over a piece of apple 
[ taught him to make mayonnaise 
essing. In ten minutes he caught the 
-k. When he added a few chopped 
pers and produced a fair Tartar sauce, 
d then found it went great with fried 
ickerel, he demanded a raise in wages. 
When he found that chopped pickles, 
tead of capers, gave still another lip- 
lacking flavor to an oil sauce for fried 
. he started calling me by my first 
me. Then, he was coaxed into trying 
tew hard-boiled eggs, minced in a 
ite cream sauce, for his boiled sal- 
n. Some darn fool guest went and 
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THE DELICIOUS MEAL 
you find waiting for you at a 


woods camp doesn't “just 


happen." In this article a 
veteran camp boss takes you 
into the kitchen and shows 
you the humor and pathos 
connected with satisfying 


that big outdoor appetite 











complimented him on the result. That 
afternoon, he nearly kicked the pants off 
a cookee because he did not doff his cap 
when the chef ordered him to wash up 
the sink! 

Thus it went.....a chef in the mak- 
ing. He was a skilful baker. At first, 
raised rolls went with us, as he made 
them. Then we taught him the me- 
chanics of turning a raised roll into 
a Parker House delicacy, by the simple 
process of folding the dough over a dab 
of fresh creamery butter, and placing 
it in a bakepan so it did not touch its 
neighbor. His loaf bread was great, 
either pure white or mixed to a brown 
shade with oatmeal, graham, or whole 
wheat floor. 


HE new cook’s original idea of fried 

cakes (flapjacks) was a thick, heavy 
affair of about equal parts white flour 
and eggs, fried in plenty of pork fat. 
[ made some observations on this, so 
he changed to deep butter fat. Terrible 
for the digestive apparatus of the visit- 
ing “sports”! It took him all of one 
season to flip nice light cakes of the 
proper ingredients. (1 told you about 
those in the first paragraph.) He had 
a prejudice against my sort of cakes, 
but we “learned” him. Now he thinks 
he invented ’em. 

Take Boston brown bread, for exam- 
ple. It is no wonder the old New Eng- 
landers go to church on the Sabbath. 
Think what they ate with the baked 
beans on Saturday night. That fine, 
thick, corn-meally, heavy, molasses pud- 
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ding, steamed to a turn, and called after 
the good, solid town of Boston. I al- 
ways liked it, but it didn’t care about 
that ! 

You might look in a cookbook and 
see how Boston brown bread is put to- 
gether; then, chuck in some bran, in- 
stead of the corn meal, and shoot the 
works as per order. Say, Missus, you’ve 
got something that will melt in your 
mouth and will keep a stern hand on 
the beans that go with the sacred Satur- 
day festivals. As for the beans them- 
selves—well, you cannot very well im- 
prove on the great big yellow-eyes, or 
large brown beans affected by the Nova 
Scotia woods cooks who lead the world 
in this particular dish. No, it’s no use; 
we have tried to cook them with less 
fat pork, but when the bean pot is taken 
out of the beanhole, there aren’t any 
good baked beans. A feller has to have 
a little jag of pork fat once in a while, 
if he hopes to eat real baked beans. 
They should be cooked in a beanhole 
among the hot rocks and left tightly 
covered for twenty-four hours. 

After I had finally persuaded this new 
cook to make digestible brown bread, 
he got chesty again when he discovered 
that he could make it better by adding 
some raisins, and turn it into a wonder- 
ful steamed pudding by adding molasses, 
fruit, and another egg. When he found 
that he could serve this novelty with a 
sweet white sauce containing a jigger 
of Jamaica rum (and procure a shower 
of tips from all the temperance crowd!) 
the jig was up. The head waitress had 
to call him “sir” for a week, or get no 
snappy service at all. 

The cook was coming along, and still 
out of the lumber-woods only a few 
weeks. About this time a pleasant fam- 
ily of four paid their bill, told me how 
wonderful our cooking was and left 
after supper. (Continued on page 61) 

















He cheffed himself out of a job. When the white caps get over a foot high—fire ‘em! 
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The author at his Neversink camp, where he grows and : 
streams thousands of trout annually | 


puts into the 


OR more than fifty years I have 

been studying streams in America, 

raising trout at my Neversink 

Camp, and planting fish in waters 
needing them. I have seen the question 
of how the waters are to be kept full 
of mature, hard-fighting trout year after 
year grow into a very serious one. Trout 
fishing is different now from what it 
was in the old days. Then, streams were 
inaccessible and difficult to find. To- 
day, the automobile has brought the 
wilderness within reach of everyone. As 
a result, thousands of fishermen descend 
on the streams and a great many more 
trout are being taken out than was for- 
merly the case. 

Trout streams where no stocking is 

done produce a surprisingly small num- 
her of pounds of trout per acre of water 
per vear. Streams about which accurate 
records have been kept are found to 
grow not more than ten pounds of trout 
in an acre of water each year. This is 
true even in first-class streams where 
food is as plentiful as it ever becomes 
under natural conditions. 
In most streams, the food supply is 
even this amount of 
trout, and an average of five pounds of 
trout for each water-acre each year is 
the approximate production of new fish 
in most of our streams. Stream condi- 
tions can be improved in various ways 
and production increased, but it is ob- 
vious that these quantities of trout are 
far too small to provide good fishing for 
any number of sportsmen. 

What is to be done about it? Many 
fishermen will say, “Why, it’s up to the 
state fish and game commissions to see 
that our public streams are kept full of 
trout.” But few realize the difficulties 
iaced by these commissions in making 
the fishing worthwhile. The public ex- 
pects far more than the authorities could 
provide even if the funds at their dis- 
posal were much larger than they are. 

Even when stocking is done, and large 
numbers of small trout are put into the 
streams, natural food is limited and 
many of the fish are destroyed by ver- 
min. This cuts down the amount of 
trout who reach maturity, and as a mat- 


too low to grow 





a ‘o 
ter of tact, streams so | “3 i 
stocked frequently show % 
little or no increase in t 
poundage over un- ‘@ 


stocked waters. 
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I know that there are 
many sportsmen who do 





not believe this. Usual- | 
ly, however, when I 
talk with them, I find 
that their views are 
based on generalities, 
and that they have not 
made as careful a study 
of stream and stocking 
problems as they might 
have. 

The alternative to 
putting out small fish is 
to put out larger fish. 
What happens in this 
case? The results ob- 
tained depend on a num- 
ber of circumstances— 
the kind of streams into 
which the trout are put, 








Mr. Hewitt keeps the littlest fellows in 
shallow trays until they are old enough 
to be moved into the larger rearing tanks 























Plan for a circular rearing tub in which 
you can raise 5,000 young hatchery trout 


the condition of the streams, 
whether the trout are thin, normal, 
fat. Thin fish lose weight rapidly a 
soon become “slinks” which no fishe 
man wants. Normal fish in most strea 
lose weight also, although they do 
do so as rapidly as thin fish. But n 
mal trout put out in the autumn are |i! 
ly to be very thin in the spring, a 
many of them die during the winter. 

Fat fish lose weight when put < 
but less rapidly than normal fish. 
may take them as long as three mont 
to achieve the weight of the nor 
trout in the stream. How soon they st 
losing and begin to gain depends on hi 
much food there is in the stream a1 
what kind of trout they are. Fat fi 
put out in the spring reach the spawni! 
period in good enough condition to g¢ 
through the strain of it and be in f: 
shape the next spring. 

These things give you an idea of 
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Grow Trout 


by EDWARD R. HEWITT 


iculties that your fish commissioners 


ce. They would like to put out fish 


before the opening of the season, 


1d put out more during the early part 


the season. But transportation prob- 
; in most states would make it im- 
sible to deliver and plant the number 
trout necessary at this time even if 
e commissioners had sufficient money 
tilable to raise enough trout in the 
tcheries. 
New Jersey is one of the fortu- 
te states in which trout can be 
nted in the streams easily. There 
mly about 1,450 miles of running 
ers to stock, and the state hatchery 
so located that the average haul is 
er more and often less than 125 
iles. More than 300 trout are put 
in every mile of public stream 
ked, and all the fish are of catchable 
re, The cost of raising and putting 
the trout is less than thirty cents a 
nd. Allowing three trout to the 
und, a $2.00 license entitles the angler 
eighteen or twenty fish during the 
on. If he gets more, he is getting 
mething he has not paid for. 
In Pennsylvania, on the other hand, 


here are 6,000 miles of open trout 


ims to be stocked. If the New Jer- 
system were followed, and the same 
ber of fish put out per mile, Penn- 
inia would have to spend five times 
uch money to get the same results. 
e state does not get this amount from 
ense fees, and consequently cannot 
ck all the streams with catchable 
ut, although all approved streams are 


tocked at least once a year between 


isons, And even if Pennsylvania had 
money, it would be physically im- 

sible to deliver and plant catchable 

ut in all the streams before and dur- 
the season. 
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In the face of these difficul- 
ties, what can be done to give 
us better fishing? I have studied 
the matter carefully for a num- 
ber of years and have reached 
the conclusion that only two 
things will provide any real im- 
provement over what is now be- 
ing done. One of these is the 
careful improvement of the 
streams, which, I estimate con- 
servatively, would double the 
natural growth of trout in them, 
and the other is the raising of 
trout and stocking of streams by 
sportsmen themselves. 

I believe that if fishermen, 








RAISING FISH YOURSELF 
IS REAL GOOD SPORT 


Almost as much fun as actually 
fishing is growing trout at home 
and putting them out in streams 
where they are sorely needed. 
In addition, sportsmen who raise 
| fish and restock local waters 
| with them are doing a public 
service and helping to make the 
trout fishing better everywhere. 
In this article Mr. Hewitt, who 
is an expert on the subject, tells 
you where to get young trout, 
how to keep them, what to feed 
them, how to protect them from 
enemies, and what to do with 
them after they reach maturity 
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Coming right along. Already these home- 
grown trout begin to look as though they 
belong in the pools of a tumbling stream 


who after all are more interested in good 
fishing than anyone else, would go in 
for raising trout and putting them out 
in their favorite streams, it would tre- 
mendously improve the fishing all over 
the country. There is no reason why 
it can’t be done. Raising trout is a fas- 
cinating occupation in itself, and many 
a sportsman would find it a delightful 
hobby with which to occupy himself 
when not out on the stream with rod 
and reel, 


TATE hatcheries gladly supply any 

number of small trout or fry to 
sportsmen willing to grow them and put 
them out in public waters. A system 
of this kind immediately eliminates the 
transportation problem in connection 
with delivering large numbers of catch- 
able trout from the hatchery. Enough 
small fish for growing purposes can be 
carried in any automobile. It is simple 
to drive to the hatchery and get your 
own fish. If a lot of sportsmen were 
doing this regularly, it would allow the 
hatcheries to hatch many more trout 
than they can look after at present. They 
could easily meet the cost of additional 
hatching, and have plenty of equipment 
to handle it. 

[f the matter is so simple, you may 
ask, why is it not more widespread ? 
Certainly it is no sensationally new 
idea for outdoorsmen to raise trout from 
small fish and put them out in streams. 
Many individuals are doing it, but the 
results are often not as good as they 
could be. In many instances, this is at- 
tributable to poor conditions in the 
water where the raising is done, or to 
carelessness on the part of the grower. 

Most people who try to raise trout 
keep them in open ponds which afford 
the fish only (Continued on page 83) 


The final step. The sportsman puts out and 


feeds the trout he has raised. His action 
means much better fishing in local waters 
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ETWEEN the thicket and the meadow, : 
a eolden pheasant speeds into the s¢ 7 
ting sun. The glint of her passin i 
catches the eye of the huntsman, watcl : 


from a nearby rise of ground. Quick 
light, he jerks the hood from the head oi t 
falcon which sits motionless on his 

The bird darts into the air, its take 
speeded by a deft motion of the falcon: 
































arm. Ascending in a steep climbing 
the falcon’s keen ears pick up the be 
of the pheasant’s wings. Its piercing g 
fixes on the game bird skimming the hie 
The falcon climbs, then swoops. Re: 
ing her peril, the pheasant changes 
course. Trees loom in her way. She fii 
upward and circles to avoid the threate1 
talons of her pursuer. Closely followee 
the falcon, she makes for the open vault 
heaven Clearly visible against. the 
azure of the sky, the two birds: swerve 
soar in a dazzling display of aerial acroba 
while the |] sms far below sho s 
The author, who is assistant curator . eo seccaiiiee ” i 
of mammals at the American Museum oth - oe ow ; : 
of Natural History, shown with a | With a single swift maneuve YP eedher 
golden eagle trained for hunting. pulls well above the pheasant and launch ’ 
Note the arm rest. Left, the gos- hurtling dive upon its quarry. The pheasant 4 
hawk, a truly remarkable performer reels from the torce of the impact ; 
plunges earthward, half stunned \not 
lunge by the falcon and the “dog fight” 
+ over. The game bird crashes to the grou 
The falcon, trained and _ disciplined 
months, lights on the fallen quarry ; 
ALCONRY was a favorite sport plucks at its feathers until the hunter 
m pnts rives. The master rewards his bird w 
of the ancients. It still is prac- bit of meat before the falcon submits ag 
ticed extensively in England and to the leather blindfold. Then the hunt 





moves to another hill, scanning land and : 


for more game. 





has found favor with a group of 
American sportsmen who, in 1927, 














f 2 This is falconry, or hawking, the spo: 
organized the American Hawking kings and commoners the world over sit 
Club. In this article, Mr. Good- civilization’s beginnihgs. Still imme: 
win, who is one of the best- popular in England, falconry has only 






cently been brought to America, where 


informed authorities on falconry winning the favor of an _ ever-increas 







in America, describes the pastime. number of sportsmen. Many portions of 1 
OUTDOOR LIFE offers his views American countryside are suitable for 
without comment other than to sport, and American falcons, larger 





" : more powerful than those of Europe, ar 
urge ony hunters who might be op good as any in the world. 


terested in training hawks and fal-. The American Hawking Club at Brewste 
cons to consult with their State N. Y., founded in 1927 by a group of ent! 
Game Commissions before doing siasts, is the headquarters of falconry in 1 
so.—EDITOR. United States. With other members of | 


club, | have several times exhibited Ame 
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An enthusiastic devotee of the hallowed sport 
of falconry, this sportsman carries a well-trained 
bird on his leather-gloved wrist when he hunts 





' 
L. - 
can faicons at the Springer spaniel field 
trials at Brewster and Fisher’s Island. W. 
Humphry, of England, brought several Eu- 
ropean falcons and trained goshawks to the 
rials and put them through their paces in 
competition with American birds. At both 
places the spectacular sport won many dev- By 
otees among those who saw the hunting 
birds in action. 
Falconry, rich in picturesque traditions, 
has much to recommend it, particularly in CG. 
this modern age. It is known to have been 
practiced by wandering Tartar tribes in re- 
ote regions of Asia as early as the thir- 
teenth century. Marco Polo, the traveler, 
tells of going hawking with the Grand Khan, 
Emperor of Tartary and China. Marco 
Polo was a keen sportsman and falconer 
imself, and one of the pleasantest memories of his 
anderings in Asia was a hawking expedition on which 
he and the Emperor were attended by the incredible 
number of ten thousand falconers. Polo further reveals 
that even in those early days, strict game and forest laws 
ere rigorously enforced in China and Tartary. 
Hunting with falcons played an important part in the 
early history of Persia and India. In later years all 
Europe was enthusiastic about the sport. It was pre- 
eminently the national sport in England at the time of 
the Crusades and has done more to make the English- 
speaking people a race of true sportsmen than all the 
rest of our pastimes put together. 


CONTRARY to general belief, the practice of falconry 
“is not apt to drive game away from the region where 
falcons are used. The sport is also humane to the last 
degree. The quarry is either killed outright or it escapes 
iltogether; there are no crippled birds to crawl away 
ind die by degrees. 

alconry is a great field sport in suitable country where 
zame is found. The preliminary training of his hawks 
nd falcons also gives the huntsman pleasure. Training 
the birds is easy enough after you have learned how to 
‘o it, but it is an art which can be acquired only through 
ractice, 

There are two different types of American hawk suit- 
ible for the sport of falconry. The nature of each species 
varies and different training methods are used in handling 
them, 

First come the long-winged, high-flying falcons which 
include the duckhawk or peregrine falcon, the prairie fal- 
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An Expert Tells You How to 
Capture Young Hawks and Train 
Them to Aid You in Hunting 
Grouse and Other Game Birds 









Young falcon about three 
weeks old. In a fortnight 
it will be ready to leave 
the nest to start training 





This bird is believed 
to be the first adult 
American goshawk to 
be captured wild and 
trained for falconry 


con, the pigeon hawk or merlin, generally known as the 
ladies hawk, and the northern species ot stately gyrfal- 
cons. These, with the exception of the pigeon hawk, 
can be flown satisfactorily only in open country. 

Second come the short-winged, fast, low-flying hawks, 
which include the goshawk, Cooper’s hawk, and the 
sharp-shinned hawk. These can be used in enclosed and 
forested country. 

The golden eagle should be included in a class by itself 
as a hunting bird. However, as a falconer I would not 
recommend using an eagle except in desert country where 
jack rabbits are abundant or a fox is occasionally seen 
in the open. 

All American hawks, other than those listed, are un- 
suitable for the sport of falconry. Some of them are use- 
ful for training purposes, and a beginner could do no 
better than to practice with a red-tailed hawk or a red- 
shouldered hawk. When they are in good condition and 
have a good chance at the game, both can catch rabbits. 

Methods of training falcons vary in different countries. 
The Hollander catches his hawks when they are migrat- 
ing and calls them passage falcons. The Scotchman 
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Ready to launch into the air after 
game are these trained ospreys which 
an Englishman took home from America 


takes his from the nest and terms 
them eyess falcons. All the methods 
of training have the same objective— 
teaching the hawk to be obedient. 

The eyess, or young hawk taken 
from the nest, is much easier to train 
than the haggard or wild-caught fal- 
con, but it lacks the latter’s dash and 
style. To overcome this, the wise 
falconer puts his young hawks out 
“to hack”—that is, he places them in 
an open basket on a roof or stump 
of an old tree, feeds them fresh meat 
tied on an elevated board, and leaves 
them entirely alone. 

The wilder they get, the better 
hawks they make when fully trained. 
Young hawks properly handled learn 
to fly in a very short time. They 
make long flights into the neighbor- 
ing country, but return to their bas- 
kets at regular intervals for food. 
Young hawks must have freedom for 
fully three weeks, until they begin to 
kill for themselves. Male hawks, or 
tiercels, usually begin killing during 
the third week after they have learned 
to fly; then they must be taken in 
and their training begun in earnest. 
Female hawks, commonly called fal- 
cons, are larger birds and take longer 
to mature; they can be left out longer 


than males. 
[\ GOING out to get young hawks 
from the nest, be sure you get them 
at the proper age. The birds should 
have all their feathers, and little or no 
down left. The longer they can stay 
in the nest, the better. Leave at least 
half the brood in the nest to make 
sure there will be a similar breeding 
place nearby next year. 

If your hawks are too young, put 
them in a clean box with a wire screen 
on one side facing an airy, sunny 
window. The box should be about 
three feet long, two feet wide, and 
two feet deep. Feed the young birds 
every two hours from dawn till dark 
through a curtain at the back of the 
box. If necessary, use a long pair 
of forceps to hand-feed them, but un- 
der no circumstances allow the hawks 
to see the hand that feeds them or 
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suspect the origin of their meals un- 
til they are fully feathered. Give 
them freshly killed poultry, pigeons, 
birds, and rabbits, and include small 
feathers or fur and crushed bones in 
their diet. If the birds are not get- 
ting enough to eat during any period 
of the growing stage, “hunger traces” 
appear in the form of white lines 
across their wing and tail feathers. 
These weaken the feathers so that 
they snap under pressure and render 
the hawk useless for sport. 


HE real training of the hawk is 
called “manning.” It starts when 
the young hawk is taken in from hack 
or when the migrant hawk is cap- 


tured. First a soft leather hood is 
put over the hawk’s head to cover 
the eyes. A pair of jesses, short 


strips of leather, is fastened around 
the legs just above the bird’s feet. 
The jesses are joined together on a 
swivel which in turn is attached to a 
leash and tied to a block. To keep 
the falconer in constant touch with 
his bird, a bell is fastened on each leg 





just above the jesses. If you 

training a hawk, you will find the b 
of great value. The sound tells 

exactly what the bird is doing, 

if the hawk gets lost, the bells | 
you to find him, since their tink! 
can be distinctly heard for more t 
a quarter of a mile. 

Once your hawk is equipped 
these necessary trappings, he is re 
for the delicate business of trail 
If you are a beginner at falconry 
member to keep in mind the 
major maxims of the sport—"Ger 
and “Patience.” You 
have the former and you will 
plenty of the latter. 


CARRY the hawk on your glo 
hand for as many hours : 


as | 


ness 


sible each day. Carrying is the 
important single factor in the trai: 
of the bird, and it must be done 
such a way as to win the comple 
confidence of the hawk. Hawks 
among the wildest and shyest bird 
existence, and their early training 
quires long hours of work. 
Haggards, wild hawks that 
been caught in the adult state, p 
ticularly those of the short-wing 
group, should be carried for twent 
four hours during the first few d 
and gently stroked and spoken 
Young hawks need be carried 01 
six or seven hours a day. At fi 
they are fed through 
the hood is removed by candlelig 
while the hawk is and 
placed before the end of the meal. 
this way the hawk does not associ 
the hood with the end of the me 
and resent it. When the bird 
gradually become accustomed to pe 
ple by artificial light, it is fed u 
hooded in daylight, the hood bei 
replaced before the end of the fea 
Misunderstandings persist about t 
use of the hood in falconry. Train 
hawks are not kept hooded all tl 


feeding 


time. They are blindfolded only wher 


there is a possibility that they n 


be unnecessarily disturbed, or to kee} 


them quiet (Continued on page 7 


he hood. Late T 


re- 




































































































Off for a day's sport in the open. 








The hunters take their falcons with them in the 


automobile to the hunting country, where the trained birds are unhooded and released 
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With the 
coordination of 


child, she took 


unconscious 
the 
the 


rod and duplicated my 
cast. So I led her to 


the stream. 


The pretty 


dress got wet and the 
hook caught in a tree 


but she didn't 





“Daddy!” 
why. When | got there she held the rod 


high overhead. 
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No need to ask 


fish was still 
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T WAS to the meadow stretch, 

through which Windbeam Brook 

wanders slowly from the mountain 

to the lake, that 
maid one warm, lazy afternoon, she be- 
ing nine and wishful of learning to 
angle with a fly. We halted under an 
old apple tree, grown brushy from the 
nibbling of the cows, and I set up the 
six-foot rod. The wily brown trout is 
not for little maids, the first time out, 
but rather the enthusiastic and undis- 
criminating rainbow, so I looped a 
Campbell’s Fancy to the leader. Then 
the little maid drew on the new boots 
and pulled them up under the pretty 
blue dress. 

[ showed her the way of 
casting and behold, she took 
the rod and duplicated it with 
a child’s unconscious perfec- 


tion of coordination. So |] 
led her into the stream. Alas, 
the pretty blue dress! It 


hung below the tops of the 
pulled up boots and draggled 
in the water, so that its glori- 
ous crispness disappeared and 
it became limp and clinging. 
3ut the little maid paid no 
heed. With a loop of slack 
held daintily between thumb 
and finger of her left hand, 
she plied the rod with her 
right, casting straight across 
the little brook and letting the 
fly sweep down with the cur- 
rent and around, below her. 

I had just turned my back 
when I heard a gasp of in- 
drawn breath and turned to 
see her standing transfixed, 
her eyes protruding like tea- 
cups. Something—a raiding, 
predacious Something, with 
swaggering mien and evil 
leer—had snatched two feet 
of slack line from her light 


I took the little 
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grasp and then, basely, had fled without 
waiting to be hooked. Thereafter, the 
little maid fished with three solid turns 
wound grimly around her fist. 

But he came no more, and we went 
from pool to pool through the meadow, 
shooing away the cows as we walked 
along the banks, without finding an- 
other trout. We came to the big boulder 
at the head of the Birch Tree Pool and 
[ swung her up to a seat on it, leaving 
her to drift a fly down into the pool 
while I went back to the run above. 
Casting a wet Quill Gordon so that it 
went down at the current’s pace, I was 
at once fast in a nice brown. “You've 
caught a fishie!” approved the little 
maid, at the top of her voice, and I 
glanced up a moment to see her spar- 
kling eyes and smiling, rosy face, and 
the sun on the pretty blue dress. 

[ netted him, and went back to cast- 
ing, and then—‘Daddy!” No need to 
ask why! The little boots were planted 
on the boulder now as the little maid 
stood erect and held the rod high over- 
head. In two strides I was ashore, 
driving a wave before me. Recklessly 
[ pitched into the brambles, and desper- 
ately I stretched my once ten-second 
legs. 

“Is he still on?” I panted. She nod- 
ded. Under my tutelage she drew in 
yards and yards of line until, finally, 
we came to a little silver arrow—a four- 
inch rainbow. Here was a case for 
diplomacy, for to the uncritical mind of 
childhood a fish is a fish, and one of 
four inches is almost as good as one of 
twelve. I  discoursed eloquently on 
sportsmanship and conservation, but 
when I announced that the fishie must 
go back she was, first, incredulous, next 
indignant and, finally, downcast. Then 
inspiration came and I pointed out that 
he was only a baby fishie. She bright- 
ened up at that and agreed that he must 
be released, (Continued on page 78) 
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Strange as it may seem, living, moving game on the wing 
or afoot, is much easier to hit than any artificial target 


F YOU belong to that large 

class of “average shooters” 

and have your “off” days and 

your “dead-eye” days, you 
doubtless put it all down to 
something or other. One day you 
simply cannot connect; on the next, 
like a king of old, you can do no 
wrong. Perhaps you have tried to 
fathom the reason for it. Probably 
you blamed the ammunition. Be- 
lieve me, brother, probably the qual- 
itv of the powder had nothing to do 
with it. Did you take into account 
whether you had slept well the night 
before, whether your liver was O. K., 
or whether you’d had a hard week? 
Did you know that you were going 
to hit or miss before you raised the 
gun? There, you get what I’m try- 
ing to arrive at: the two main com- 
ponents of hitting—physical fitness 
plus a certain psychology that grows 
out of it, 

[ was pulling oar not long ago for 
a hunter who has shot through a 
lifetime. Facing him as he raised his 
gun each time, I was struck by the 
look of extreme concentration on his 

Some other self seemed peer- 
through his eves. Probably the 
same concentration goes on in the 
hatter he clouts at a hot one, or 
the fisherman as he casts his fly into 
a likely spot, eolfer as h 
wings for the little white pill. These 
things have been but the 
psychology of hunting seems to have 
Of course we 
instinct 


sport ~ 


have 


lace. 
Ing 


as 


or the e 


analyzed 


heen almost neglected 
have been told the hunting 
a throw-back—all 
xr that matter—and you may believe 
s much or you see 
t. For myself, I believe the hunting 
rge, especially when you are firing 
shot, calls up something so deep 
oted as to be just a bit outside our 
dinary selves and not too well un- 
‘rstood by any of us. 
First of all there is the purely phys- 
al side of shooting, calling for exact 
rrelation of eye, hand and brain— 
ead along with the brain, those nerv- 
cus reactions that get to be automatic 
flex actions of a sort. The old 
ooter’s gun leaps to shoulder at the 
und of wings coming up out of 


our are, 


as little of this as 


cover just as surely as his finger jerks 
from a hot stove, before the brain 
has had a chance to do any tele- 
graphing. Of course there is a dif- 
ference, in that the ear is more closely 
linked with the brain than the finger 
is. The point is that my gun has 
come up hundreds of times at sight 
or sound seemingly of its own accord. 


IFLE-SHOOTERS facing hard 

matches know the importance of 
physical fitness. Probably trap-shoot- 
ers know it best all. A rifleman 
with a headache time to make 
adjustments. In wing-shooting, where 
the action is spontaneous, correlation 
must be perfect to achieve one hun- 
dred per cent results—and correlation 
is not apt to be so good when the 
machine is out of kilter. Perhaps 
Peter Hawker could bring them down 
“briliiantly” when he feeling 
rotten—he has told us so—but I can- 
not and you probably cannot. Some- 
times I feel that in that wondrous 
diary of his, Peter, who shot brilliant- 
ly even when sick and tottering like 
an old man, is pulling our legs. Of 
course the colonel got more practice 
than most of us; he shot swallows 
and even moths and bats to keep 
his hand in when other game was 
lacking. 

Undoubtedly there is a tremendous 
amount of game missed in the field 
because of plain poor position on the 
part of the shooter. The bird rises 
while the hunter’s feet are on uneven 
ground. The man may swing around 
when he should first move his feet, 
and so fire awkwardly. Position in a 
canoe, duck punt, or blind is apt to 
be bad unless the shooter pays strict 
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attention to his feet. 
the deer hunter often 
during that awkward moment whe 
he is getting through wind falls o1 
aloft on a teetering log. But su 
physical accidents bear little relatio: 
to the mental psychology involve 

It is generally considered that bos 
ily fatigue induces slow brain action 
Very few of us can be “dead-eye” 
when tired. Years ago I used to shoot 
many grouse and prairie chicke1 
walking them up out of the scrub 
Manitoba, carrying my game at be 
or in shooting-coat pocket, and co 
ing home when loaded. I found that 
when my pockets were heavy, my coat 
bound my shoulders, my position 
spoiled, and I shot badly. Then 
tried carrying my birds from the belt 
leaving the coat at home. This 
better, provided that I did not sw 
my body too quickly after a bird a: 
spoil my balance. Invariably I tow 
on those long tramps that I shot bet 
ter in the forenoon when I was eag: 
and fresh than in the afternoon whe 
[ w tired. I have always remet 
bered one day when, in the hot after- 
noon with nine or ten birds in 1 
belt, I blew up entirely and walke 
home too disgusted to try again 
the game which cackled up 
me. I could see no reason for it, yet 
[ could not hit them any more! 

In this case the trouble prol 
ably fatigue, which put nerves out 
whack. Many other things 
the same. The first morning I shot 
pheasants with a recent hunting pal 
he showed me that he was cha 
lightning, and very sure. By a lu 
break, when birds rose scattering 
from a bracken patch, he killed five 
cocks, without moving from 
racks, as quickly as he could load | 
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Birds slung at your belt leave your shoulders free 
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AND ON DAYS 


the Psychology of Good 


By 
HAMILTON M. LAING 


eun. From a little distance, I looked 
on—and then muffed my only chance 
by having the safety on. The next 
year on opening day we invaded a 
wheat stubble and the little dog, out 
of training, ran wild. My pal was so 
incensed and mortified that though 
cock pheasants rose all about us, he 
missed shockingly and it was I who 
lugged out five birds to his one. An- 
other morning neither of us seemed 
able to hit a door. My pal said he 
had a headache; I had no such alibi. 
We came home disgusted, had tea 
and lunch, and laughed over our mis- 
takes. Then we went back to another 
-pot in the afternoon, and neither of 





and Bad Shooting 


us could miss. 

If all this proves little else, it goes 
to show that there are several factors 
in hunters’ luck, some of which are 
hard to explain. But one thing is 
quite sure:.you must feel that you are 
going to hit before you fire. That 
beaten-before-you-begin feeling is 
fatal. Conversely, assurance often 
produces wonders. The man who 
shoots game only and seldom fires at 
a target is often a shooter who can 
hit game in ways and places where he 
could not hit a target. I believe suc- 
cessful aim at game calls for some- 
thing deeper and more primitive than 
does aiming at an inanimate target, 
but something else may be involved. 
Recently a friend showed me his high- 
power air rifle. As usual when testing 
rifles, I placed a paper with black 
bull’s-eye out on the fence. I expected 
him to shoot prone, as I did. He used 





A black and blue shoulder means unconscious flinching and many lost birds. Discomfort 
usually produces nervous mental reactions in that “other self" which influences shots 
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That gunner will be “dead-eye” most who 
has the best health, best nerves, and most 
of all, keenest zest for the hunting game 


a rest instead upon the veranda rail, 
and his group was no recommenda- 
tion for the gun. My own group, even 
though the open sights were fuzz to 
me, was better than his. 

“Have you any bottles?” he asked. 

Somewhat puzzled, I produced a 
small bottle which he placed on top 
of the post. Then in four off-hand 
shots he cut the bottle to pieces and 
wiped the last bit off the post! Hard 
to explain. There is some sort of 
psychology involved. 


HERE is a tremendous concentra- 

tion of nerve action called for in 
releasing the trigger of a rifle at the 
exact moment, and in throwing shot 
vhere it should go. For I hold that 
a shotgun is more a matter of point- 
ing and throwing than of aiming, as 
in the case of a rifle. Only in quick 
shots at moving game can there be 
much of a feeling of rifle pointing. 
\lways, in the hasty aim of the wing 
shot, there must be more or less of 
the same thing as in pointing an ar- 
row. You do it by feel as well as by 
e\ Cc. 
The best shots, where very fast 
work is called for, undoubtedly shoot 
more by feel than by aim. I have 
seen men shooting with no sight on 
the gun—and hitting. I have heard 
of shooters training their muscular 
sense by hiding the muzzle end of the 
gun behind a (Continued on page 85) 
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George Parker, Jr., with a fine young buck ante- 
lope he killed in the region described in this article 


Fr EACH of us had a fairy god- 

mother who could lift us up with a 

wave of her magic wand and trans- 

port us to our favorite hunting 
ground, each of us no doubt would select 
a different spot. Some would go after 
deer; others would hunt moose; still 
others would search for bear; and many 
would pursue the elusive mountain 
sheep. For my part, I would choose that 
species of game which, in my opinion, 
is the swiftest, wariest, and most saga- 
cious of them all—the antelope. 

This fleet and graceful animal is now 
almost extinct in the United States, 
where it is protected by law. But in 
the wild desert regions of Sonora, Mex- 
ico, antelope are as plentiful as they 
were 100 years ago. 

For a long time I dreamed of a grand 
antelope hunt in Sonora. I resolved 
that if the opportunity ever presented 
itself, I would certainly make the most 
of it. So when I received an invitation 
from my friend George Parker, Jr., of 
Ajo, Arizona, to go along with him on 
a gran casa into Sonora after antelope, 
I accepted with alacrity. When I 
reached Ajo, I found George packed 
and ready to start the next morning. 
There were to be only three of us— 
George, his father, and myself—a cir- 
cumstance which pleased me greatly, 
since I heartily detest anything like a 
crowd on a hunting trip. 

We left Ajo by automobile early in 
the morning and were soon at the Mex- 
ican port of entry. George, who is a 
United States border patrolman, knew 
the officials, and we went through the 
customs and immigration without delay. 
The Mexicans told us to keep a sharp 
lookout for roaming bands of bandidos, 
and started us on the road to Sonora. 
It was a military highway in very pass- 
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Like his father, who conducts the 
shotgun department of this magazine 
Chas. Askins, Jr., is an enthusiasti 
huntsman. In this article he take 
you on a hunt for antelope, whict 














ors ‘ . 
he calls the swiftest, wariest, and 


most sagacious of all game animal 











ticularly informative. We knew 
were in good hunting country, but 
wanted to camp and hunt in the 
best section, and so felt we ought 
learn from the natives where game 
most plentiful. 

Our friend the Don was talkative | 
like many Latins, he could talk a gre 
deal and say nothing. He showed 
the head of a pretty blacktail he 

* killed, but he was vague about th 
cality in which he had hunted. 
were ready to give up in despair 
the conversation shifted to the wea 
of the chase. It developed that 
Don had a rifle in the casa but had 
ammunition for it. We asked to 
the gun, explaining it was possible 
might have cartuchos to fit it. 


able condition, rough and winding, but rifle proved to be a Winchester M 



































far better than I had expected to find "95, .30-’06. We gave the owne! : 

in western Sonora. couple of clips of 18 stuff and his r ' 
We drove steadily along this road all cence vanished immediately. 

day. The trip was of great interest to [If the gentlemen wished to kill dee 





me, for I had never before been more antelope, and possibly sheep, they 1 
than ten or twelve miles into Mexico. turn toward the west and camp 
The country through which we passed night near the Sierras Prietos (Bla 
was a combination of mountains and Mountains). Antelope were there | 
desert, typical of a large part of west- the hundreds. Si. Also muchos ven 
ern Sonora. Near-by the land was a_ grandes (many big blacktails). As ! 
wide, rolling expanse of cactus-covered sheep, they could be found in 
hills and low, level plains. In the dis- Prietos, but they were much more ple! 
tance stood the ever-present mountains tiful in the Sierras Blancos to the n 
—bold, jagged peaks nameless and soli- We thanked our friend, wished 
tary in their splendor. luck with his new cartridges, got 

We stopped frequently to look for the car, and headed west toward 
signs of game. We saw scores of deer Gulf of California, which was 
tracks, and apparently there were thou- about thirty miles away. To our 
sands of javalinas in the country. Now prise we found another very fair r 
and then we were encouraged by traces and a drive of fifteen miles brought 
of the passage of bands of antelope. to the foot of the Sierras Prietos. 
Time and again we flushed coveys of 
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Mexican blue quail, and by the end of HE country did not look as thoug 
the day we had shot enough of them it were teeming with animal 
for five messes. Away from the mountains, as 





At length we came to a small settle- as the eye could see, stretched a 
ment which, according to a government plain whose flat expanse was bri 
signboard, rejoiced in the name of Costa here and there by a hill or long r 
Rica. We drove to the’most preten- of sand. At regular intervals the p 
tious of its few houses and started a was gashed by dry sand washes, the 
conversation with the owner, who was sult of heavy rains during the wet 
apparently the Don of Costa Rica. He son. The washes were several n 
was not unfriendly, but he was not par- apart, several hundred feet wide. 
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the Borderland 


nerally rather shallow. All of them 
ndered off toward the sea, which 
be seen from the near-by peaks. 
[he washes were thickly studded with 
he only two types of trée found in this 
desert region of Sonora—Paolo Fierro 
(Iron Wood) and Paolo Verde (Green 
Wood). Low greasewood shrubs grew 
abundance. Out on the plain itself 
crew more greasewood, as well as the 
viant Sajura and the dread Cholla, 
Patalla, and Ocatilla cactus. The cac- 
tus was so profuse that you could not 
.ee more than a couple of hundred yards 
while travelling cross-country. There 
was no grass, and absolutely no water. 
Game and what livestock there is in 
this country subsist on the desert plants, 
hich are living reservoirs of the pre- 
cious liquid. We brought thirty gallons 
of water with us, which had to last until 
we left. We made camp that night by 
the simple expedient of dumping the 
cooking gear out of the car and unroll- 
ing our beds. Supper was a delicious 
meal of the Mexican blue quail which, 
as far as I am concerned, has no equal 
for delicacy of flavor. 


N THE morning we decided to make a 

thorough exploration of the country. 
The plain was so vast that, even if game 
were thick as fleas on a houn’ dog, a 
man could hunt a week without getting 

shot. We had no horses, and our 
only alternative was to use the car. We 
ightened it as much as possible, climbed 
iboard, and started a scouting trip to- 
ward a large plateau we could see in the 
distance. The little car bounced and 
hounded over the uneven ground but 
never faltered. After several miles of 
hard going, we came to the plain—a 
barren expanse of sand broken only by 
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This landscape is typical of the deer and antelope country of western Sonora. Low, 
level plains and cactus-covered hills stretch away to the ever-present mountains 


Cholla thickets. We climbed a nearby 
slope and with glasses swept the sur- 
rounding country for antelope and deer, 
but saw no sign of life. We got back 
into the car and plowed through the 
loose sand to the north end of the wide 
plalla,. There we hunted through the 
Cholla for several hours without suc- 
cess. We saw innumerable javalina 
tracks but traces of deer or antelope 
were scarce. Somewhat discouraged, 
we went back to camp and ate our 
lunch, 

In the afternoon we set out in a 
westerly direction toward the Sierras 
Blancos and the sea. Almost immedi- 
ately we saw considerably more game 
sign than we had during the morning, 





and cut the track of several herds of 
antelope and a number of deer. We 
saw plenty of traces, but luck was 
against us when it came to spotting the 
animals themselves. Although we re- 
peatedly surveyed the countryside from 
likely hilltops, we saw no game, and we 
returned to camp that night with an- 
other fine mess of quail and nothing 
more. 

In the morning we started out in the 
car again. A short distance from camp 
George climbed a small hill and imme- 
diately sighted a band of thirty an- 
telope feeding on a small bare strip of 
ground three miles away. We drove to 
within two miles of the grazing band and 
continued the approach on foot. We left 
George’s father at a point 800 
yards away from the unsus- 
pecting animals, and George 
and I made a wide circle in 
order to approach the game 
on the only side offering the 
necessary cover. We stooped 
down and worked our way 
slowly toward the left until 
we were 600 yards from the 
herd. 

Here we came to an open- 
ing in the desert vegetation 
fifty yards in extent, sparsely 
covered by a growth of short 
weeds. We crouched as low 
as possible and began edging 
across. In an instant we had 
been spotted by a telescopic- 
eyed old buck, and to our 
chagrin the whole herd be- 
gan moving slowly away. 
They did not act as though 
they were alarmed, but sim- 
ply as though they were plan- 
ning to leave that particular 
part of the world. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Jack-Smelt on Fly Rods |. 


When he was completely licked, lying on his side 
1 brought him to the boat, slid my hand down the 





We baited our hooks with small pieces of sardine and let them drift out 


scoffer when it 
anything relating 
[ heard a report 
were in 
Some of 


ILL is a 
comes to 
to fishing. 
that jack-smelt 
Bolinas Bay in large schools. 


us were anxious to run over, so I 
phoned Bill. 
“Se .] F 1 pom 1] “49 } = 
Smeit and good sport: ne ex 


claimed. “What are you tryin’ to do, 
kid me? How could we get sport out of 
tiny fish like smelt?” 

“Just a minute, Bill,” I cut in. “These 


are jack-smelt and they are big and 
eood fighters.” 
“Haw, haw, haw,” he laughed. “You 


can call ‘em Tom-smelt or Harry-smelt, 
but to me a smelt is a smelt and they 
are little things and can’t possibly fight.” 

In the end he reluctantly agreed to 
join us, so the missus and I picked him 
up on the way to the ferry where Al, 
lim, and Charlie were waiting. The 
wat took us across San Francisco Bay 
to Sausalito. Bill was still unconvinced 
vhen we rolled off the boat and drove 
fifteen miles to Bolinas Bay, a shallow 
lagoon at the base of Mt. Tamalpais, 
separated from the Pacific Ocean by a 
long, narrow sand spit. 

With an outboard motor pushing one 
boat and towing another, we ran a short 
distance out into the bay, anchored in 
i channel near a low island on which 
large flocks of curlew were feeding, and 


began rigging our tackle, which con- 
sisted of light fly rods, regulation fly 
reels, and cheap enameled lines. We 


never use our rood oil dressed lines on 
smelt because the salt water would ruin 
them. The terminal rig is a six-foot 
leader with two No. 8 snelled hooks and 
i small buckshot to keep the bait down 
from the surface. 

With the hooks baited with small 
pieces of fresh sardine, we stripped line 
from the reels, made short and 
allowed the strong current of the ebb 
tide to carry our hooks out about forty 
feet from the boat. 

For perhaps fifteen minutes we sat 
there watching the curlew and wonder- 


casts, 
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ing why they have not increased under 
the protection of many years of closed 
season. Then Jim, over in the other 
boat, hooked a small smelt that was 
quickly brought to the boat and landed. 

“There you are,” Bill complained. 
“Just ordinary smelt no bigger than 
those of other waters. You guys must 
have magnifying eyes if you can see 
any difference between that eight-inch 
John-smelt and the kind they catch in 
other places.” 

“Wait a while before you start belly- 
achin’,” said Jim. “The big ones will be 
along later.” 

A half hour passed without action, 
and we were all hoping that this would 
not be a blank day. All at once there 
appeared on the surface of the water, 
downcurrent from the boat, a great 
many swirls and splashes. As we 
watched we could see the school of fish 
causing the swirl working toward us. 

For a moment I was tempted to ad- 
vise hauling up the anchors and trolling 
our baited hooks through the school of 
smelt. The fish strike well at moving 
baits, but it would mean that two of the 








: ? lp AMER GE Mg lll iy ti: 
A moment later the missus gave a convulsive jerk 
to her rod and | could see that she had a fish on 


leader, and lifted in my first smelt of the day 





party must handle oars in- 
stead of rods. 

In our anxiety to get a 
tion, we all began paying 
out line and letting the cu 
rent carry our baits toward 
the approaching school ot 


fish. The foaming swirls 
now covered more than a 
acre of water. Every on 
was tense, as though the 
were hunters in a blind watching a floc! 
of ducks wheel around and head 


toward them. 

[ felt a light touch, then a real strike 
and hooked a smelt that started off at an 
angle on his first run. I yelled and let 
him go. With the whole bay in whic! 
to play him, there was no need to put on 
more pressure than that supplied by the 
click spring. A moment later the missus 
gave a convulsive jerk to her rod, and 
a glance at the quivering bambo 
showed she had a fish on. Then cam 
a shout from Bill. 

“Wow-eee!” he yelled. 
asked the world at large, 
smelt can’t fight ?” 

\l soon announced that he 
to a fish, and I guess Jim and Char 
were busy too, for they were making 
plenty of noise. My fish had taken ou 
perhaps thirty feet of line on the fir 


sic +d 
Say, 


“who said 


was Iast 
] 


run. He came to the surface a! 
thrashed about for a moment befo1 
diving toward the bottom. Then 


started a big circling dash that had n 
worried. I was afraid he would cros 
some of the (Continued on page /é k 
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Open Seasons for Big and Upland Game, 1934-35, 
United States and Canada 








REAT care has been taken in 
(, compiling these game laws of the 

various states, territories and 
provinees, and the information given 
herein is accurate and complete ac- 
cording to the latest official data 
available at the time of going to 
press. In many states and provinces, 
however, state game commissions or 
provincial authorities have the power 
to change, shorten, or close hunting 
seasons at any time, in accordance 
with local conditions, and all sports- 
men are urged to consult their state 
laws, and the laws of other states or 
provinces in which they contemplate 
hunting, for such last-minute 
changes. Special notation has been 
made under state headings where 
such late changes are most probable 
this year. 

Sportsmen planning trips are ad- 
vised to consult state and provincial 
laws for detailed regulations govern- 
ing the interestate transportation of 
game in the United States, and the 
export of game from Canadian pro- 





vinces, as these regulations are too 
long to be given here in full. 
Hunting is prohibited on Sundays 
in nearly all Eastern states and pro- 
vinces. In some states hunting is 


prohibited when there is snow on the 
ground. In a few states there are 
local restrictions on hunting. Con- 
sult state laws for details and peculi- 
arities that may exist. 

Open seasons on migratory game 
birds are established by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the various states and Canadian 
provinces. If available in time, these 
will be published in the November is- 
sue. 

Ourtpoor Lire believes it is per- 
forming a real service for sportsmen 
by preparing for their use this exclu- 
sive collection of the game laws in 
readable, and _ reliable 
form. The magazine will continue to 


convenient, 


keep its readers informed of all the 
latest developments and changes in 
the laws. 
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ALABAMA 


ER (male) Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
\R Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 
LD TURKEY (gobbler) 

Dec. 1 to Dec. 31 and Mar. 1 to Apr. 10 
IRREL Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
ceptions : 3aldwin, Butler, Choctaw, 
rke, Conecuh, Covington, Crenshaw, 
llas, Escambia, Lawndes, Mobile, Mon 

Montgomery, Washington and Wilcox 


nties . Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
IL (partridge) Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 
FED GROUSE Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
RODUCED PHEASANT 

Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 


1 and possession limits: DEER, 1 a day 
possession, 5 a season. WILD TUR- 
S, 1 a day in possession, 10 a season. 


IRRELS, 10 a day or in possession. 
IL, 15 a day or in possession. RUFFED 

SE, 2 a day, 20 a season. INTRO- 
ED PHEASANT, 2 a day, 20 a season. 


Nonresident or alien, 
Nonresident one-week trip, $5. Resident, 
, $3; county, $1. 


fing licenses: 


terstate transportation: Nonresident li- 
ee may take with him, openly, game he 
fully killed. 





CTOBER, 





1934 


ALASKA 


MOOSE (bull, except yearlings and « 


Sept. 1 to D 
CARIBOU 
South of Yukon River Aug. 20 to De 1 
North of Yukon River no close eason 
DEER (male with horns not less than inche 


above skull) 
East of Long. 138° (Southeastern Alaska) 
Aug. 20 to Nov. 15 


t of Territor no open seasot 


Rest ' 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP (rams) 
Aug. 20 to Dec. 31 
MOUNTAIN GOATS (except kids) 
Aug. 20 to Dec. 
BEAR (large brown and grizzly) 
Sept. 1 to June 20 


ote: No close season on black bear or 
polar bear. 

GROUSE oo Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 
PTARMIGAN Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 
Rag a d possession limits: MOOSE l 
season or in possession. CARIBOU, resident 
5, nonresident 2 a season (except in Alaska 


Peninsula, resident 2, nonresident 1). DEER 


MOUNTAI> 


r on or in possess! 


SHEEP, nonresident 2 a season (on Ker 

Peninsula. 1). resident 3. of which not more 
than 2 mav be taker outh of Arctic Circle 
MOUNTAIN GOATS, 2 a season or in pos 
session. LARGE BROWN AND GRIZZLY 
BEAR, nonresident 2, no limit for resident 


except in Southeastern Alaska and in certain 
other areas. GROUSE and PTARMIGAN, 
15 grouse, 25 ptarmigan a day, but not more 
than a total of 25 grouse and ptarmigan. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen, gen- 
eral, $50; small game, $10. Alien, $100 (spe- 
cial license required to hunt or to possess 
firearms). Resident, $2. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident cit- 


Included are bag and posses- 
ion limits, license regulations 
and interstate transportation 
rulings. Open season in- 
cludes both dates given. 


izen Or alien licensee may export 1 moose, 3 
deer, 2 caribou (1 from Alaska Peninsula), 
2 mountain sheep (1 from Kenai Peninsula), 
2 mountain goats, and 2 in all large brown 
ind grizzly bears, killed by himself, under i 


ARIZONA 


DEER (male with pronged horn) 
Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 
ception: No open season on black-tailed 
or mule deer south of Gila River. 
BEAR (adult) Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 
ixception: No open season on bear south 
of Gila River. 


WILD TURKEY Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 


ception: No open season on wild turkey 
south of Gila River. 

SQUIRREL Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 

Exceptions: No open season on Kaibab 


uirrel in State. No open season on Chiri- 
ahua and Arizona tree squirrel south of 
Gila River and Salt River base meridian. 
QUAIL (Gambel’s, scaled) Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: No open season on any quail 
in Apache and Navajo counties. 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea- 
son. BEAR, 1 a season. WILD TURKEYS, 
2 a season. SQUIRRELS, 16 a season. 


QUAIL, 15 a day or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident game and 
ish, $2 nonresident small game and _ fish, 
$10 Alien game and fish, $75; alien small 


ne and fish, $30; alien who has made ap- 
plication for citizenship, small game and fish, 
$10. Resident game and fish, $2.50. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident li- 





censee may ship one day’s bag limit a week 
under permit attached to license, and may 


procure additional license for additional ship 
ARKANSAS 
DEER (male, with horns plainly visible above 
kull) 


. 13 to Nov. 18 and Dec. 20 to Jan. 1 


Nov. 13 to Nov. 18 and Dec. 20 to Jan. 1 
WILD TURKEY (gobbler)..Nov. 13 to Nov. 

18, Dec 0 to Jan. 1, and April 1 to Apr. 30 
SQUIRREL 


May 15 to June 15 and Oct. 1 to Jan. 1 
PHEASANT Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
QUAIL or PARTRIDGE (bobwhite) 


Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
10 a j ession limits: DEER, 2 a sea- 
son. WILD TURKEYS, 2 a season. SQUIR- 
RELS, 8 a day or in possession. PHEAS- 
ANTS, 3 a day or in possession. PRAIRIE 
CHICKENS, 3 a day or in _ possession. 
QUAIL, 12 a day or in possession. 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. Resi- 
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dent, $1.10. For dog in hunting, $1.50. Spe- 


ial county licenses: Chicot County: Nonresi- 
dent of State, $50; State, all 
game, $5.25; all game except deer and tur 
key. $2.25. Desha County Nonresident of 

resident of State, ail game, $2.50; 
ill game except deer and turkey, $1.10; dog 
for deer or quail hunting, $1 


resident of 


State $50 > 


Interstate transportation \ nonresident 
attached to his license 


} 


inder each of 3 tags 
iy ship out 1 day’s limit of game, and he 


iy carry out 1 day's lin 


> days’ limit may be taken out 


it at one time, but 
t more than 
in one calendar week 


CALIFORNIA 


)EER (male, except spike bucks) 
District 1, 144, 4! 3, 24 and 25 

Sept 16 to Oct 15 
District 1! Sept. 1 to Oct. 15 
District 2,2% and 3 \ug to Sept. 14 


Districts m4, 4 ind 4 
Aug. 16 to Sept 15 
BEAR (black, brown) Nov. 16 to Feb. 28 
RABBITS (cottontail and brush) 

Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 

Districts 4, 434, 19 and 21 
no close season 
CATIL Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exce District 14% Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
PHEASANT (male) Nov. 15 to Nov. 20 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 2 a sea 
con (except in District 134, 1 only). RAB- 
BITS. 15 a day. 30 a week. MOUNTAIN 
QUAIL, 10 a day, 20 a week. VALLEY or 
DESERT QUAIL 10 a day 20 a week. 
PHEASANTS. 2 a day 
i. Nonresident, $10. 


ICcCNSCS 2 


prions: 


prion 


or im pe sSession 


Hrryunting Alien, 


$25: alien with first papers, $10. Resident, 
S>: resident under 18. $1; deer-tag license, 


Interstate transportation: Export of all 
protected game and shipments of same by par- 


prohibited 


cel post 
( i P Districts y 
District 1 Eastern half of the Sacramen- 
to and San Joaquin Valley 
counties not included in districts 1%, 1%, 
tA, 3. 4, 4% and 4%. 
District 1% Del Norte and Humboldt 
counties, and Siskiyou County west of Pa- 


Weed-Klamath Falls 


including all 


ific Highway and 
Highway 

District 135: Modoe and Lassen counties, 
ind Siskiyou County east of Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad and Klamath River. 

District 2: That part of State south of 
Humboldt and Tehama counties, west of 
Sacramento River and north of San Fran 
cisco Bay. including Glenn, Colusa, Yolo, 
Solano, Napa, Sonoma and Marin counties, 
ind that portion of Mendocino County not 
included in District 2! 

District 2%. : Township in Mendocino Coun- 
ty bordering on Pacific Ocean (except town 
ship 11 north, ranges 15 and 16 west) and 
townships 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18 north, 
range 16 west 

District 3 
of San Francisco Bay and coast counties 
south of the Golden Gate as far as Ven- 
tura. including counties of Contra Costa, 
Alameda, San Mateo, Santa Clara, San 
Francisco, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San Luis 
Obispo, Santa Barbara and Ventura; also 
San Benito and western half of San Joa- 
Merced, Kings, 


Region around southern portion 


quin, Stanislaus, Fresno, 
and Kern counties. 

District 4: Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, 
and San Bernardino counties. 

District 4%4: Mono and Inyo counties. 
District 434 : San Diego and Imperial coun- 
ties. 

District 23: Drainage area of Lake Tahoe 
and Truckee River and head waters of Rub- 





icon and American Rivers, in Placer and 
Eldorado counties. 

District 24: Drainage area of Silver, Twin 
Blue, Meadow and Wood Lakes in Alpine 
and Amador counties, and the watershed of 
the upper Consumes River. 

District 25: Drainage area of Lake Al- 
manor in Plumas and Lassen counties. 
Vote: Districts 23. 24 and 25 a'l are 
cated in District 1 


COLORADO 


DEER (with 2 or more prongs to each horn) 
Oct. 12 to Oct. 18 

ELK (bull) 
Grand, Routt, Gunnison, Jefferson, 
Clear Creek, Gilpin, Boulder and Summit 
counties, and Garfield County north of 
Colorado River, and Pitkin County east of 


Eagle 


Roaring Fork River Oct. 12 to Oct. 18 
Rest of State no open season 
BEAR , no open season 
RABBIT, HARE no close season 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN Sept. 15 to Oct. 1 
RINGNECK PHEASANT (male) 
Adams, Arapahoe, Boulder. Jefferson, Lar- 
imer, Morgan and Weld counties 
Dec. 1 to Dec. 5 
Rest of State no open season 
MOUNTAIN and WILLOW GROUSE 


Oct. 12 to Oct. 21 
SAGE CHICKENS Aug. 15 to Aug. 20 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea 


son. ELK, 1 a season. PRAIRIE CHICK- 
ENS, 8 a day or in possession. PHEAS 
ANTS, 2 a day, 3 in possession. MOUNTAIN 
GROUSE, WILLOW GROUSE and SAGE 
CHICKENS, aggregate of 8 a day or in pos- 
session 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, big game, 
$25: small game and fish, $5 Aliens not 
permitted to hunt. Resident, big game, $5; 
small game and fish, $2. 

Interstate transportation: Game in not ex- 
ceeding the numbers allowed in 
may be exported under permit 
commissioner if permit is attached and pack- 
ages are plainly marked to show the nature 
Fees, 25 cents for each 


possessi« mn 


from game 


of their contents. 
bird, $5 for edible portion of deer. 


CONNECTICUT 
H \RE, R ABBIT Nov. 2 to Dec. 31 


Note: No close season on European, Bel 
gian or German hare, or on jack rabbit. 
GRAY SQUIRREL Oct. 20 to Nov. 2 
QUAIL Oct. 20 to Nov. 2 
PARTRIDGE or RUFFED GROUSE 

MONGOLIAN, CHINESE or ENGLISH 
PHEASANT (male).Oct. 20 to Nov. 23 
Bag or possession limits: HARES or RAB- 
3 a day, 30 a season. SQUIRRELS 
5 a day, 30 a season. QUAIL, 3 a day, 10 
RUFFED GROUSE, 2 a day, 15 
PHEASANTS, 2 a day, 15 a sea- 


a season 
a season. 
son 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.35 
Resident, $3.35. Aliens not permitted to hunt. 
Interstate transportation: A license under 
permit may export game lawfully killed and 
possessed, if not for sale, and if tagged to 
show name, address, and license number of 


DELAWARE 


RABBIT, HARE Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
QUAIL Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
PARTRIDGE Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
SQUIRREL (gray) Sept. 15 to Nov. 1 
SQUIRREL (fox, black) Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 

Bag and possession limits: RABBITS, 
HARES and SQUIRRELS, 6 in all a day. 


shipper. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50. 
Resident, $1.10, required only outside of 


county of residence. 
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Interstate transportation: Licensee n 
ry or ship openly not more than 10 
10 squirrels and 20 birds. 


DISTRICT .OF COLUMBIA 


No hunting permitted 


FLORIDA 


DEER (male) N 0t 
Exceptions: No open seas 
County. 

In Flagler County deer may be | 


on Thursday and Friday of eacl 
ing June. 

In Marion County deer may unte 
n Mondays, Wednesdays and Frida 
ing the open season. Killing of dee: 
be reported to county judge, sheriff 


warden, and certificate of 
tained 
In St. John’s County residents 
deer on Fridays and Saturdays fr 
15 to August 15. 

WILD TURKEY Nov. 20 t 


Exceptions: No open season in Sur 
Walton counties. In Marion Count 
keys may be hunted only on Mondays 
nesdays and Fridays during the open se 
SQUIRREL Nov. 20 to Fe 
Exceptions: In Flagler County 
may be hunted only on Mondays. Ft 
and Saturdays during the open seasor 
In Marion County squirrels may be |! 
only on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fr 
from Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 


QUAIL Nov. 20 to Fe 
Exceptions: In Flagler County quail 
be hunted only on Mondays. Fridays 


Saturdays during the open season 
In Marion County quail may be 
only on Mondays, Wednesdays and F: 
from Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
DEER, 1 
2 a season. TURKEYS, 2 a day, 5 a 
SQUIRRELS, 15 a day, 200 a 
QUAIL, 15 a day, 200 a seasor 

Hunting licenses : Nonresident, $25.50 
ident: State, $8; county of residence. $1 
county other than county of residence 
Interstate transportation : Nonresident | 
may export game lawfully taken by hims 
but not to exceed 2 deer and 5 turkeys 
on, nor more than 2 days’ limit of other ¢g 
during any one calendar week 


GEORGIA 


DEER (male) Noy. 15 to J 
Exceptions: Catoosa, Chattooga 
Dawson, Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, H 
sham, Lumpkin, Murray. Pickens, Ra 
Stephens, Towns, Union, Walker, W 
Whitfield, Bartow, Floyd. Marion, S: 


Webster, Chattahoochee, Muscogee 
Stewart counties no open s¢ 
BEAR Nov. 20 to F 
WILD TURKEY Nov. 20 to M 
CAT SQUIRREL Oct. 1 to Jar 


Exceptions: Catoosa, Chattooga, D 
Dawson, Fannin, Gilmer, Gordon, H 
sham, Lumpkin, Murray, Pickens, Ra 


Stephens, Towns, Union, Walker. W 
and Whitfield counties.__Aug. 15 to Jar 
RABBIT no close se 
OPOSSUM Oct. 1 to Fel 
QUAIL Nov. 20 to M 


Bag and possession limits: DEER, 2 a 
son. WILD TURKEYS, 2 a season. SQI 
RELS, 15 a day. QUAIL, 20 a day. 4 
week, 40 in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, State, $ 
county of issue, $10. Resident, State, $3 
county, $1—good only in county of reside 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
censee may take out of State in his pers 
possession game lawfully killed. 
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HAWAII 


I iN Apr. 1 to Oct. 31 
ception: No close season on deer on 
lokat Island. 

OUAIL 

“Maui County Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
ception: No open season on _ bobwhite 
il in Maui County. 
vaii County Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
ai County, and city and ceunty of Hon- 
ilu no open season 
ASANT (male) 

Maui, Kauai and Honolulu counties 
Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
Hawaii County Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
- Hunting is prohibited in the city and 
unty of Honolulu except on Saturdays, 
Sundays and legal Territorial holidays dur- 





ng the open season. 
Raq and possession limits: QUAIL, Ha- 
County, 15 a day, 30 in 7 consecutive 
days: Maui County, 10 a day, 25 in 7 con- 
tive days. PHEASANTS, Hawaii Coun- 
5 a day, 25 a season; Honolulu County, 3 
av: Maui County, 5 a day, 10 in 7 con- 

uti ve days; Kauai County, 3 a day. 

Hunting licenses: County licenses: Non- 
sident, citizen or alien who has declared in- 
n of becoming a citizen, $10. Resident, 

izen, $5; alien, $25. 


IDAHO 
ELK 
Clearwater and Idaho counties ie 
Oct. 5 to Nov. 10 
Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison and 
Teton counties Nov. 15 to Dec. 1 
Rest of State no open season 
DEER 
\da, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, Elmore, 
Gem, Lemhi, Owyhee and Valley counties, 
nd Idaho County east of Main Salmon and 
south of Little Salmon Oct. 5 to Nov. 5 


Fé 
4 
R 


Witbowe 


¥ Clearwater County, and remainder of Idaho 
if County Oct. 5 to Nov. 10 
i Clark, Fremont, Jefferson, Madison and 
d Teton counties Nov. 15 to Dec. 1 
Benewah, Jonner, Soundary, Kootenai, 
Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce and Shoshone 
unties Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Bannock, Caribou, Franklin and Oneida 
inties Oct. 20 to Oct. 30 
\dams and Washington counties e 
Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Bear Lake County Oct. 20 to Oct. 24 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP (ram only, under spe- 
license) 
lley and Lemhi counties only 
Oct. 15 to Oct. 25 
MOUNTAIN GOAT 
\dams, Blaine, Boise, Butte, Custer, El- 
ore, Lemhi, Valley, Idaho and Clearwater 
unties Oct. 10 to Oct. 20 
Rest of State no open season 
\R 
Benewah, Bonner, Boundary, Clearwater, 
Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce and 


hoshone counties Sept. 1 to May 31 
Rest of State no close season 
RUFFED GROUSE (native pheasant) and 
BLUE GROUSE 
lams, Bingham, Blaine, Boise, Bonneville, 
‘ mas, Cassia, Clark, Elmore, Fremont, 
‘ Gem, Gooding, Jefferson, Jerome, Lemhi, 
coln, Madison, Minidoka, Owyhee, Te- 
Twin Falls, Valley and Washington 
unties Aug. 10 to Aug. 25 
learwater, Idaho, Nez Perce, Lewis and 
itah counties (Wednesdays, Fridays, Sun- 
lays and National holidays only) 

Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 
jenewah, Bonner, Boundary, Kootenai and 
hoshone counties Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Rest of State no open season 
[ARP-TAIL GROUSE 
‘laine, Boise, Camas, Cassia, Elmore, Fre- 
mont, Gem, Gooding, Jerome, Lincoln, Min- 
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STATES AND CANADA - 


idoka, Owyhee, Twin Falls and Valley 
Aug. 10 to Aug. 25 
no open season 


counties 
Rest of State 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 

Benewah, Bonner, Boundary and Kootenai 
counties Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Clearwater, Idaho, Latah, Lewis and Ne: 
Perce counties (Wednesdays, Fridays, Sun- 
days and National holidays only) 


Nov. 1 to Nov x 


\da, Adams, Boise, Gem, Payette and 
Washington counties Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Rest of State no open seaso1 


SAGE HENS 
Bannock. Bear Lake, Bingham, Blaine 
Boise. Bonneville. Butte, Camas, Caribou 
Cassia, Clark, Custer, Elmore, Franklin 
Fremont, Gem, Gooding, Jefferson, Jerome 
Lemhi, Lincoln, Madison, Minidoka, 
Oneida. Owyhee, Power, Teton, Twin Fall 
and Valley counties Aug. 10 to Aug. 2 
Rest of State no open seasor 
QUAIL 
\da, Canyon, Elmore, Gem, Payette, Was! 
ington and Twin Falls counties 
Nov. 1 to Nov 10 
Nez Perce County (Sundays, Wednesdays 
Fridays ard Meational holidays only) 
aunties . Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
Rest of State no open season 
PHEASANT (Chinese, ringneck, mutant and 
Mongolian) 
Ada, Adams, Blaine, Canyon, Cassia, El 
more, Gem, Gooding, Jerome, Lincoln, Mini 
doka, Owyhee, Payette, Twin Falls and 
Washington counties Oct. 15 to Nov. 10 


my 


Jannock 3ingham, Bonneville, Jefferson, 
Lemhi, Madison and Power counties nortl 
and west of Snake River..Nov. 1 to Nov. 10 


Clearwater, Idaho, Latah and Nez Perce 
counties (Sundays, Wednesdays, Frida 
and National holidays only) 

Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 

Bag and possession limits: ELK, 1 a sea- 
son. DEER, 1 a season. MOUNTAIN 
GOAT, 1 a season. MOUNTAIN SHEEP 
1 a season RUFFED GROUSE, 4 a day 
or in possession. SAGE HENS, 4 a day or 
in possessior QUAIL, 6 a day or in posses 
sion. HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE, 8 a day 
or in possession. PHEASANTS, 4 a day o1 
in possession. 

Huy Vonresident, game and 
fish, $50; birds only, $10. Alien, game and 
fish, $75 $5. Resident, $2. Spe 
cial license for mountain sheep in Valley and 
Lemhi counties: Nonresident, $50; resident 


iting lincenses: 


: gun license, 


ee! 

Interstate transportation: Hunter may ex 
port, under his hunting license coupon, big 
game lawfully taken One day’s limit of 
game birds may be transported in personal 
possession, but may not be shipped or mailed 


ILLINOIS 
RABBIT Nov. 10 to Jan. 31 
SQUIRREL 


Northern Zone Sept. 1 to Dec 


Central Zone Aug. 1 to De 
Southern Zone July 15 to Dec. 1 
QUAIL (bobwhite) Nov. 10 to Dec. 10 


INTRODUCED PHEASANT (male) 
Nov. 10 to Nov 15 

Bag and possession limits: RABBITS, 13 
a day SQUIRRELS, 10 aday. QUAIL, 12 
a day. PHEASANTS, 2 a day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50 
Resident, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
licensee may take from the State 50 game 
birds or animals, if carried openly for in- 
spection. Resident may carry out game 
der his license. 


INDIANA 


RABBIT Nov. 11 to Jan. 10 
SQUIRREL Aug. 1 to Oct. 15 
Note: No close season for red squirrel 


1934-356 


o ESS | SE OA Nov. 10 to Dec. 20 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 

Bag and possession limits: RABBITS, 10 
i day. SQUIRRELS, 5 a day. QUAIL, 15 
1 day PRAIRIE CHICKENS, 5 a day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.50. 
Resident, $1 

Ii state shipment: Any licensee may ex- 
port 15 game birds in the aggregate of all 
kinds lawfully taken by himself, each day he 
hunts in State, but not more than the daily 
limit of any one species. They must be car- 
ried openly for inspection with license, or the 
package containing them must bear names 


¢ 


and addresses of shipper and consignee, and 


t 


ate statement of number and kind 


IOWA 


SOUILRREL Sept. 1 to Nov. 1 
RABBIT Sept. 15 to Feb. 1 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRRELS, 
RABBITS, 15 a day. Possession 
limit is 2 days’ bag limit, but not more than 
30 squirrels and rabbits in the aggregate. 


10 a day 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, $15. 
Resident, 16 years old and over, $2; com- 
bined hunting and fishing, $2.50; under 16 


vears old, $1. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident may 
take from State 15 game birds and animals 
lawtully killed, if open for inspection, and if 
hunting license is shown on request. 


KANSAS 


QUAIL Nov. 20 to Nov. 30 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN (two days only) 
Oct. 16 and Oct. 17 
Bag and possession limit: QUAIL, 10 a 
day, 25 a season. PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 5 
day. 10 a season. 
Nonresident, $7. Resi- 


dent, State-wide, $3: county of residence and 


. ° 
Hunting licenses > 


adjoining counties, $1. 


J ; 


Interstate transportation: A person, under 


hunting license and affidavit of lawful killing 
and possession, may ship to himself not more 
ian 2 days’ limit of two kinds of game tak- 


en | himself 


KENTUCKY 


RABBIT Nov. 24 to Jan. 10 
SQUIRREL Aug. 1 to Nov. 30 
INTRODUCED PHEASANT (male) 

Nov. 15 to Nov. 19 


QUATI Nov. 24 to Jan. 9 
RUFFED GROUSE no open season 
WILD TURKEY no open season 


Bag aid possession limits : SQUIRRELS, 
12 a day, 24 in possession. PHEASANTS, 
iday. QUAIL, 12 a day, 24 in possession, 
5 a season 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 
$10.50. Resident, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A hunter may 
transport game lawfully killed and possessed 


LOUISIANA 


DEER (male) Nov. 15 to Feb. 15 
BEAR Nov. 15 to Feb. 15 
WILD TURKEY no open season 
SQUIRREL, CHIPMUNK 

Nov. 15 to Feb. 15 


by him 


HARE, RABBIT Nov. 1 to Feb. 15 
QUAIL Nov. 15 to Feb. 15 
Bay and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 


day, 5 a season. BEAR, 1 a day, 5 a season. 
SQUIRRELS and CHIPMUNKS, 10 com- 
bined a day, 120 a season. QUAIL, 15 a 
day. 120 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15; non- 
resident 4-day, $5. Resident, $1. Alien, gen- 
eral. $50; game birds, $25. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident li- 
censee may carry with him out of State, un- 
der his license and tag, 2 days’ limit of game 


birds 


39 














MAINE 


DEER 
Androscoggin, 
Knox, Lincoln, 
York counties 
Aroostook, Penobscot, 

Franklin and Oxford counties 

Oct. 16 to Nov. 
Hancock and Washington counties 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 

BEAR dali Oct. 1 to Nov. 

HARE, RABBIT Oct. 1 to Feb. 
Exception: Franklin County 

wane Jct. 1 to Mar. 

GRAY SQUIRREL Oct. 1 to Oct. 
RUFFED GROUSE or PARTRIDGE 

Oct. J] to Nov. 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 

RUFFED GROUSE, 4 a day, 


Kennebec, 
Sagadahoc, Waldo and 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 


Somerset, Pisc:z 


Cumberland, 


ita- 


quis, 
30 


15 
30 
28 


? 
* 
? 


1 
31 


1 


> 


15 
a 
season, 5 a 
season, 

Hunting licenses: alien, 
big game, $15.15; small game, Resi- 
dent, hunting and fishing, $1.15; hunting only, 


Nonresident or 
$5.15 


65 cents. 

Interstate transportation: <A 
licensee may take out, to 
lawfully taken by himself, 1 deer and 4 par- 
tridges, under hunting license tags when such 


nonresident 


open view, hares 


tags bear written approval of warden. He 
may also ship out 1 pair of game birds a 
month under special 50-cent license. A resi- 


dent may take out with him, under $5 trans- 


portation tag game birds lawfully killed by 
himself. 
MARYLAND 
DEER (male, with 2 or more points to one 
antler) 
Allegany County Dec. 1 to Dec. 10 
Garrett County Dec. 1 to Dee. 5 


Washington County (only in game reserves 


enclosed with a 7-foot fence) 
Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
Rest of State no open season 
WILD TURKEY Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
RABBIT, HARE Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
SQUIRREL Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 and 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exception: Garrett County sini 
Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
QUAIL (partridge) Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
RUFFED GROUSE Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 


ENGLISH (or ringnecked), MONGOLIAN 
and BLACK PHEASANT (males only) 
Nov. 15 to Dee. 31 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea- 
son. WILD TURKEYS, 1 a day, 4 a sea- 
son RABBITS, or HARES, 6 a day. 
SQUIRRELS, 10 a day. QUAIL, 10 a day. 
RUFFED GROUSE, 2 a day, 6 a season. 


ENGLISH or MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS, 


a day, 6 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, 
nonresident owning real 
State, $5.50, county 
where real estate is located, $1.50; 
$5.50. Resident, 


$15.50; 
assessed at 
in county 


estate 
$500, license 
nonresi- 
5-day license, State, 
county, $1.25. 

Interstate transportation: A licensed hunter 
may take out of State under his license, 
personal baggage, a quantity equal to 2 days’ 
bag limit of game. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Dec. 3 
and 


dent 


$5.25, 


as 


to Dec. 8 
Nantucket 
no open 
Oct. 20 to 
County 
Oct. 20 
Nov. 15 
Ort. 20 to 
Oct. 20 to 
Exceptions: Berkshire, Essex, 
Hampden, Hampshire, Middlesex, 
tucket and Worcester counties 
no 


DEER 
Exceptions: Barnstable 
season 


Feb. 15 


counties 
HARE, RABBIT 
Exceptions: Nantucket 


Feb 
Feb. 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 20 
Franklin, 
Nan- 


28 


15 


to 
Dukes County to 
GRAY SQUIRREL 
QUAIL 


open 


season 





«NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


PHEASANT, RUFFED GROUSE 
Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 
Exception: Dukes County_no open season 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 


season. HARES, 2 a day or in possession. 
RABBITS, 5 a day or in possession. GRAY 
SQUIRRELS, 5 a day, 15 a season. QUAIL, 


4 a day, 20 a season. PHEASANTS, 2 a 
day, 6 a season. RUFFED GROUSE, 3 a 
day, 15 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen, 


hunting and fishing, $15.25; hunting, $10.25. 
Nonresident who real estate in State 
assessed at not less than $1,000, or is a mem- 


owns 


ber of a hunting club assessed at not less 
than $1,000 a member, same fee as resident. 
Resident citizen, hunting and fishing, $3.25; 


¢? 


hunting, 

Interstate transportation: <A 
may take out, under his license, game lawful- 
ly taken, if carried open to view. A resident 
may export game lawfully kifled. 


MICHIGAN 


not 


nonresident 


DEER (male, with horns less than 3 
inches above skull) 

Upper Peninsula, and Alcona, Alpena, An- 
trim, Arenac, Bay, Cheboygan, Crawford, 
Charlevoix (except Beaver Island), Emmet, 
Gladwin, Kalkaska, Midland, Mont- 
morency, Ogemaw, Oscoda, Otsego, Presque 


Isle and Roscommon counties 


Iosco, 


Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 

Rest of State no open season 

BEAR Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
RABBIT, VARYING HARE 


Upper Peninsula Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 


Lower Peninsula. Oct. 15 to Jan. 31 
SQUIRREL 

Upper Peninsula.__ttt.Oct. 1 to Oct. 10 

Lower Peninsula. Oct. 15 to Oct. 24 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN 

Upper Peninsula Oct. 1 to Oct. 12 

Lower Peninsula Oct. 15 to Oct. 26 
RINGNECK PHEASANT (male) 

Upper Peninsula no Open season 

Lower Peninsula Oct. 15 to Oct. 26 


RUFFED GROUSE (partridge) 


Upper Peninsula mut. § ta Oct. 12 
Lower Peninsula Oct. 15 to Oct. 26 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
season. BEAR, 1 a season. RABBITS: 
Upper Peninsula, 5 a day or in possession; 
Lower Peninsula, 5 a day, 10 in possession, 
50 a season. SQUIRRELS, 5 a day, 10 in 


possession, 15 a season. PRAIRIE CHICK- 
ENS, 5 a day, 10 a season or in possession. 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS, 2 a day, 4 a 
season or in possession. RUFFED GROUSE, 
5 a day, 10 a season or in possession. 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, deer and 
bear, $25: small game, $5. Resident, deer 
and bear, $2.25; small game, $1. 


$ 
Interstate transportation: \ 
licensee may take out as hand baggage, open 
to view, possession limit of game birds, rab- 
bits and squirrels, and may ship 1 deer and 
1 bear lawfully killed by himse[f when deer 
license tag and seal are attached. Heads and 
skins of deer and bear, lawfully taken, may 
be exported, green or mounted, under permit. 


nonresident 


Note: The Director of Conservation may 
at any time shorten or close seasons and 
otherwise restrict the taking of game in any 
county. Consult State laws with care. 

MINNESOTA 
DEER Nov. 15 to Nov. 25 
BEAR Noy. 15 to Nov 25 


VARYING HARE or SNOWSHOE RAB- 
BIT no close season 
SQUIRREL (gray or fox):Oct. 15 to Jan. 1 
CHINESE RINGNECK or ENGLISH 
PHEASANT 
Traverse, Big Stone, Lac qui Parle, Yel- 
low Medicine, Lincoln, Lyon, Redwood, 
Brown, Pipestone, Murray, Cottonwood, 
. 


Watonwan, Blue Earth, Rock, 


son, 


ties 


er, 


Lake, 


Fillmore, 


Polk, 


Oct 


Houston, 
Norman, 


Nobles 


a 21 } 
Wabasha, Dodge, Olmsted, Winona, M 


t 


Becker, Hubbard, Clearwater and 


counties 


pewa, 


Kandiyohi, 


counties 


Waseca, Steele, 
Dakota, 


Scott, 


sago, 


burne, 
Wright, McLeod, Carver, Sibley 
Stearns, Todd, Wadena, Ottertail and \ 
kin counties 


Seltr 
Oct. 21 to Oct 
Grant, Douglas, Stevens, Pope, Swift, ( 
Meeker and Rer 
Oct. 21 to Ni 
Le Sueur, Rice, Good 
Washington, Anoka, | 
Kanabec, Mille Lacs, S 
Morrison, Henne; 
Nicollet 


Carlton, 


Isanti, 


Benton, 


Pine 


Cass counties 
Rest of State 


ee 


Louis, 


= Oct. 21 to Oct 

, Aitkin, Crow Wing 

Oct. 21 to Oct 

no open se 

wchiching, Cass, Itasca, 

Lake and Cook counties 

saenilaisaeien Oct. 21 to Nov 
Roseau, Lake of the Woods, Clearwater 
w Wing, Aitkin, Carltor 


Hubbard, 


Koc 


Cre 


UFFED GROUSE (partridge) 
Beltrami, 


Martin, Faribault and Freeborn 


0 Ni 


Pennington, 
Mahnomen, ( 






Pine, Chisago, Isanti, Kanabec, Mille Lacs 
Morrison and Goodhue counties 


Oct. 21 to Oct 
Marshall, Polk, Pennington, Red L 
Norman, Mahnomen and Becker counties 

Oct. 21 to Oct. 
Winona and Houston counties 

Oct. 21 to Oct 
Rest of State no open seas 

QUAIL 

Sherburne, Anako, Washington, Wrig 


Carver, Sibley, Scott, Le Sueur, Wabas 
Winona and Houston counties 
2 Oct. 21 to No 
Rest of State no open s¢ 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a s« 
son. SQUIRRELS, 7 a day, 14 in possessio: 
PHEASANTS, 3 a day. 12 in possession 


a season. 


RUFFED GROUSE 


(partridge 


30 


5 a day, 10 in _ possession, a seas 
QUAIL, 10 a day, 15 in possession, 30 
season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or aliet 
big game, $50.25; small game, $25. Re 
dent: big game, $2.25; small game, $1 

Interstate transportation: \ ynresit 
licensee may ship home in open season ur 
his license coupons 1 deer and 25 birds | 
fully taken by himself, but not more tl 
the possession limit of any one species a se 
son 

Vote Consult State laws with care. S 


sons are subject to change 
This year there probably 
last-minute changes. 


regulation. 


} 
be 


Vote 


miles 


at 


any 


All hunting is prohibited 


+ 


of the 


corporate lim 


Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


DEER 


Bolivar, 


Wilkinson, 
Wayne counties 


MISSISSIPPI 


Wash 


Rest of State 
WILD TURKEY (gobbler) 


Counties of Central and Southern Supre: 


Jackson, 


ington, 


Dec 


no open 


its 


George, 


Issac juena 


time 


vith 


il 
Dulut 


Sunfk 
er, Leflore, Tallahatchie, Quitman, Pan 
Tunica, Sharkey, Yazoo, Humphreys, Gre 
ada, Warren, Claiborne, Jefferson 


Adams 


Greene 


15 


+ 


open 


+ 


to 


) Jan 


Apr 


se 


sei 


a 


Court districts Apr. 1 
Counties of Northern Supreme Court D 
trict no 

BE \R . no 


RACCOON, OPOSSUM 


FOX 


open 
Nov. 20 to Jan 


Kamper, Jefferson Davis, Copiah 
Madison 
shoba, Newton, Pike, Rankin, Simpson ar 


ton, 


Smith 


Jefferson, 


counties 


Lauderdale, 


Sept. 


] 


+ 


OUTDOOR 


Cov 


Feb 


S$ea~> 


ir 


Ne 


nd 















ikinson, Amite and Franklin counties 
Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 






st of State no close season 
S [IRREL apeesiediel Oct. 1 to Jan. 31 
RABBIT iis Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
OUAIL mats Dec. 10 to Feb. 20 
\SANT no open season 


and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 

WILD TURKEYS, 1 a season. 

SOUIRRELS, 8 a day, 24 in possession. 
\BBITS, 10 a day. QUAIL, 12 a day. 

f Nonresidents, State, 

Resident, State, 


ng licenses: 
3: county, $10.25. 
county, $1.25. 
rstate transportation: Nonresident li- 
.ee may ship or carry out of State during 
season 1 buck deer, 1 turkey gobbler, 
bbits, 16 squirrels, 30 quail, and rac- 
and opossums in possession. Packages 
have attached an affidavit that game was 
fully killed, is being shipped to licensee's 
ind is not for sale. 


MISSOURI 


R (male, with 4 or more points to one 
ntler ) ns Oct. 25, 26 and 27 
ILD TURKEY. : Dec. 1 to Dec. 31 

SOUIRREL June 1 to Noy. 30 
TAIL (bobwhite) Nov. 10 to Dec. 31 

eptions: Cass County_Dec. 4 to Dec. 31 
\ndrew, Atchinson, Bates, Cooper, Dade, 
laviess, DeKalb, Harrison, Johnson, Knox, 
Maries, Moniteau and Schuyler counties 

no open season 
1y and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea- 

WILD TURKEYS, 1 a season. SQUIR- 

RELS, 10 a day. QUAIL, 10 a day, 15 in 
possession. 

nting licenses: Nonresident or alien, 

$10 Resident, State, $2.50; county, $1 

(county of residence or adjoining county). 

Special deer tag required in addition to hunt- 

icense—nonresident, $50, resident, $1.50. 

terstate transportation: Not more than 
days’ limit of game may be exported under 
ident or nonresident license, if carried 

coenly as baggage or express, or in owner’s 
ssession and accompanied by him. 


MONTANA 


DEER (male, with horns not less than 4 
hes long) Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
options: Part of Ravalli County (either 

sex) , Sept. 20 to Oct. 20 

Carter, Custer, Dawson, Fallon, Prairie, 

hland, Roosevelt and Wibaux counties 

; Nov. 1, 2 and 3 

Mineral, Glacier (except in Lewis and 

larke National Forest, no open season), 
nd Ravalli counties (either sex) : 

Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 

tlaine, Carbon, Daniels, Garfield, Liberty, 

MeCone, Musselshell, Petroleum, Phillips, 

‘owder River, Rosebud, Sheridan, Teton, 

ole, Treasure, Valley, Yellowstone coun- 
es, and parts of Big Horn, Gallatin and 
no open season 


4 


‘ondera counties.______- 

Flathead, Glacier, Pondera, Petroleum and 

Madison counties; part of Missoula, Powell 

d Gallatin counties ; and one of either sex 

part of Mineral County 

Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 

irk County Oct. 15 to Jan. 10 

rt of Ravalli County_Sept. 20 to Oct. 20 
rt of Granite County (either sex) 

we Nov. 12 to Nov. 15 

irt of Lewis and Clarke County 

: Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 

irt of Lewis and Clarke and Teton coun- 


es Hit Seino Oct. 15 to Dec. 1 
test of State____.__ no open season 
\R no close season 


ote: It is unlawful to trap bear. 

OUSE (sharp-tailed, blue, ruffed, food 
en), PRAIRIE CHICKEN and SAGE 
{) oes a FT fe 
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STATES AND CANADA - 


Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea- 
son ELK, 1 a season. GROUSE, FOOL 
HENS, SAGE HENS and PHEASANTS, 5 
in all a day or in possession. 

Hunting licenses Nonresident, general 
hunting, $30; game birds, $10. Resident ; game 
birds and fishing, $2; game animals, $1 ad- 
ditional; general hunting and fishing, $5 
Alien, game animals, $50; game birds, $30 

Interstate transportation: A _ nonresident 
may export under his license game he has 
lawfully taken. Resident may export game 
lawfully killed, under shipping permit, fee 


50 cents. 

NEBRASKA 
SQUIRREL. Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
R \BBIT no close season 
PHEASANT, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 

GROUSE 

Vote: Consult State laws. Upon request 

from any county game board the State 

Commission may open season on these birds 

in such county for not more than 15 days 

at any time between Sept. 16 and Dec. 31 

Bag and possession limits: Squirrels, 10 
day or in possession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.10 
Resident, $1.10. 

Interstate transportation: Game, lawfully 
taken and not for sale, may be transported by 
express or baggage during the open season 
when tagged, etc., as required by Game Com 
mission, and accompanied by shipper. Ship 
ment must not contain more than 40 game 
birds, or the possession bag limit on any 


NEVADA 
DEER (male, with branched horns) 
ait ; Oct. 1 to Oct. 30 
Exception: Washoe County 
Oct. 15 to Nov. 13 


species. 


BEAR waa-ee---e---------NO Close season 
SQUIRREL _........no close season 
RABBIT, HARE Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


QUAIL, PHEASANT Nov. 1 to Nov. 10 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea 
son. RABBITS, 5 a day. HARES, 2 a day 
QUAIL, 10 Valley, 5 Mountain a day. 
PHEASANTS, 3 a day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident citizen and 
declarant alien, $10. * Alien, $25. Resident 
citizen, $2.50. Deer tags ($1) required of 
holders of licenses to hunt deer. 

Interstate transportation: One day’s limit of 
game may be exported under permit if not 
for. sale. 

Vote: Consult State laws with care. Nevada 

Fish and Game Commission fixes open sea- 

son on deer and upland game birds, but 

county game commissioners may shorten ot 
close season entirely on all game. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DEER Dec. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Coos County north of U. S 
Highway No. 2 Oct. 15 to Nov. 30 
Grafton County, and Coos County south of 
U. S. Highway No. 2 Nov. 1 to Dec. 15 
Carroll County Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Cheshire County Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
Towns of Seabrook, Hampton, Hampton 
Falls, North Hampton and Rye, in Rock- 
ingham County no open season 
HARE, RABBIT Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 
RUFFED GROUSE, PARTRIDGE 
Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 
PHEASANT (male) 
Hillsborough, Merrimack, Rockingham and 
Stafford counties Nov. 1 to Nov. 6 
Rest of State no open season 
QUAIL no open season 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea- 
son. HARES, 3 a day; RABBITS, 5 a day 
—but not more than 5 in all of hares and 
rabbits a day. RUFFED GROUSE, 5 a day, 
25 a season. PHEASANTS, 2 a day, 5 a 


season. 


1934-35 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, game and 
fish, $15.15. Resident, game and fish, $2. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident may 
take out of the State under his hunting li- 
cense | day's limit of game birds, and under 
license coupon, 1 deer. See State laws for de 


tailed regulations. 


NEW JERSEY 


DEER (male, with horns not less than 3 
inches long) Dec. 17 to Dec. 21 

RACCOON Novy. 1 to Dec. 31 
Exception: Raccoon may not be hunted 
during open season for deer. 


RABBIT Nov. 10 to Dec. 15 
SQUIRREL (gray, black and fox) : 
Noy. 10 to Dee. 15 
QUAIL Nov. 10 to Dec. 15 
Exceptions: Bergen, Essex, Hudson, Hunt- 
erdon, Morris, Passaic, Somerset, Sussex, 
Union and Warren counties no open season 
RUFFED GROUSE (partridge) 
Nov. 10 to Dec. 15 
Exceptions: Essex, Hunterdon, Mercer, 
Middlesex, Monmouth, Somerset and Union 


counties 


pi 


no open season 
NGLISH or RINGNECK PHEASANTS 
(cocks) Nov. 10 to Dec. 15 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea- 
son. RACCOONS, 15 a season. RABBITS, 
6 a day. SQUIRRELS, 6 a day. QUAIL, 
10 a day RUFFED GROUSE, 3 a day. 
PHEASANT COCKS, 2 a day, 30 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident and alien, 
$10.50. Resident, hunting and fishing, $3.15: 
hunting only, $2.15. Alien prohibited from 
hunting or owning shotgun or rifle unless he 
is owner of real property in State valued at 
$2,000 above encumbrances. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee in 1 day may carry from State the 


daily bag limit of game, open to view, but 
than 2 days’ limit may be exported 
in 1 calendar week. 


NEW MEXICO 
DEER (with horns at least 6 inches long) 
Oct. 25 to Nov. 15 

Exception: McKinley County 

: no open season 

ELK Nov. 6 to Nov. 15 
Vote: Elk may be hunted, under special 
permit (fee $10), only in an area desig- 
nated by the State Game Warden. 

ANTELOPE 
Restricted area in Catron and Socorro coun- 
ties oi ae ae 

Rest of State no open season 
Note: Antelope may be hunted only under 
special permit (fee $5) which may be issued 
to holders of big-game licenses by the State 
Game Warden. 

BEAR Oct. 25 to Dec. 10 
Exception: Area bounded on east by Rio 
Grande and on south and west by Chama 
River and El Vado-Dulce Railroad 

Oct. 1 to Dec. 10 

WILD TURKEY Oct. 25 to Nov. 15 

Exception: McKinley County 
no open season 

SQUIRREL Oct. 25 to Nov. 15 

QUAIL (except bobwhite)..Nov. 10 to Dec. 10 
Exception: McKinley County ; 

_........-nO open season 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN Sept. 1 to Sept. 5 

DUSKY OR BLUE GROUSE 

Oct. 1 to Oct. 10 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
season BEAR, 1 a season. WILD TUR- 
KEYS, 2 a season. SQUIRRELS, 5 a sea- 
son QUAIL, 12 a day or in possession. 
PRAIRIE CHICKENS, 5 a day or in pos- 
session. GROUSE, 5 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, general 
hunting and fishing, $35.25; general hunting, 
$30.25; big game, $25.25; birds, $10.25. Resi- 
dent, general hunting and fishing, $5; general 


not more 
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hunting, $4.50; big game, $3; birds, $2.50. 
Aliens not permitted to hunt or to own or 
possess a rifle or shotgun. 

Interstate transportation: Licensee may 
carry out of State during open season game 
legally killed. Permits required to ship game 
out by common carrier; fees, $1.25 for 1 
deer, 1 bear and 2 turkeys; 50 cents for bag 






limit of game birds. 


NEW YORK 


DEER (with horns not less than 3 inches long) 
Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, 
Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Os- 
wego, Saratoga, St. Lawrence, Warren and 
Washington counties (Adirondak region) 

Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Ulster, Sullivan, Rensselaer, Delaware, Co 
lumbia, Orange, Schoharie, Dutchess and 
Greene counties Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
Rest of State no open season 

BEAR Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Exceptions: Clinton, Delaware, Essex, 
Franklin, Greene and Ulster counties 

Oct. 15 to Dec. 31 






















VARYING HARE Oct. 15 to Jan. 31 
Exceptions: Chautauqua and Fulton coun- 
ties Oct. 25 to Jan. 31 
Long Island Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 





Allegany, Cattaraugus, Madison, Yates, 
Wyoming, Livingston, Niagara, Tompkins 
and Chemung counties no open season 
RABBIT Oct. 15 to Jan. 31 
Exceptions: Wayne, Ontario, Orleans, 
Livingston, Cayuga, Schuyler, Tompkins 
and Onondaga counties 
Oct. 15 to Mar. 31 
Niagara County Oct. 25 to Dec. 31 
Rockland County Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 
Erie County Oct. 15 to Jan. 1 
Monroe County Oct. 15 to Jan. 31 
Long Island Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
SQUIRREL (gray, black) 
Oct 15 to Nov. 15 
Exceptions: Long Island 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Genesee, Niagara, Orleans and Yates coun- 
ties no open season 
QUAIL 
Long Island Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Putnam and Westchester counties 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
GROUSE, PARTRIDGE. Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
Exception: Long Island Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
PHEASANT (male) Oct. 29 to Nov. 3 
Exception: Long Island_Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
DEER, 1 


























Bag and possession limits : 
season. BEAR, 1 a_ season VARYING 
HARES, 6 a day. RABBITS, 6 a day. 
SQUIRRELS, 5 a day. QUAIL, 4 a day, 
10 a season {Long Island, 6 a day, 40 a sea- 
son). GROUSE or PARTRIDGES, 3 a 
day, 15 a season. PHEASANTS, 2 a day, 
6 a season (Long Island, 4 a day, 30 a sea- 
son). 













Hunting licenses: Nonresident, hunting, 
fishing and trapping, $10.50. Resident, $2.25. 
Special deer license—nonresident or alien, 
$10.50; resident, $1.25. Alien not permitted 
to hunt except under special license from Con- 
servation Department, or to own or possess a 
shotgun or rifle. 

Interstate transportation: Any person may 
export 1 deer, 1 bear, and 1 day’s limit of 
other game in 1 day during open season by 
means other than parcel post. Head, hide 
and feet of animals, and plumage or skin of 
game birds, legally taken, may be exported 
at any time. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GAME-LAW ZONES: Western Zone: Alle- 
ghany, Ashe, Watauga, Avery, Mitchell, 
Yancey, Buncombe and Henderson coun- 
ties, and all counties west thereof. 

Eastern Zone: Halifax, Nash, Johnston, 
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or in possession, 4 a season. 
KEYS, 2 a day or in possession, 5 a season. 


SQUIRRELS, 10 a day. 


$10.10. 






Harnett, Hoke and Scotland counties, and 
all counties east thereof. 


Central Zone: Rest of state. 


DEER (male) 


Western Zone Oct. 15 to Dee. 15 
Central Zone Oct. 15 to Dec. 15 
Eastern Zone Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 


Exceptions: Halifax, Northampton, Hert- 
ford, Person, Martin, Bertie and Washing- 


ton counties Sept. 1 to Jan. 1 
Beaufort County Sept. 15 to Dec. 31 
Bladen County Oct. 15 to Nov. 30 
Catawba County Noy. 20 to Feb. 1 


Cumberland, Transylvania, Harnett and 


Nash counties Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 
BEAR 

Western Zone Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 

Central Zone Oct. 1 to Jan. 15 

Eastern Zone no close season 


Exceptions: Bladen County 

no close season 
Catawba County Nov. 20 to Feb. 1 
Cumberland, Transylvania, Harnett and 


Nash counties Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 


WILD TURKEY 


Western Zone Nov. 15 to Jan. 1 
Central Zone Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 
Eastern Zone Nov. 20 to Feb. 1 
Exceptions: WHalifax, Northampton, Hert- 
ford, Person, Martin, Bertie and Washing- 


ton counties Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 
Beaufort County Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Bladen County Oct. 15 to Jan. 1 
Catawba County Nov. 20 to Feb. 1 


Cumberland, Transylvania. Harnett and 
Nash counties Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 


RACCOON and OPOSSUM 


Nov 1 to Jan. 31 
Exceptions: WHalifax, Northampton, Hert- 
ford, Person, Martin, Bertie and Washing- 


ton counties Oct. 1 to Feb. 1 
Beaufort County Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Catawba County Nov. 20 to Feb. 1 


Transylvania, Harnett and 
Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 


Cumberland, 
Nash counties 


Graham County Nov. 1 to Feb. 15 
RABBIT 

Western Zone Nov. 15 to Jan. 1 

Central Zone Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 


Eastern Zone Nov. 20 to Feb. 1 
Exceptions: Bertie, Bladen and Duplin 
counties no close season 
Beaufort County Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Catawba County Nov. 20 to Feb. 1 
Cumberland, Transylvania, Harnett and 


Nash counties Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 
SQUIRREL 

Western Zone Oct. 1 to Nov. 30 

Central Zone Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 

Eastern Zone Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 


Exceptions: WHalifax, Northampton, Hert- 
ford, Person, Martin, Bertie and Washing- 


ton counties Sept. 15 to Feb. 1 
Beaufort County Oct. 15 to Dec. 31 
Bladen County Oct. 15 to Jan. 1 
Catawba County Nov. 20 to Feb. 1 


Cumberland, 
Nash counties 


Transylvania, Harnett and 
Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 


QUAIL 


Western Zone Nov. 15 to Jan. 1 
Central Zone Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 
Eastern Zone Nov. 20 to Feb. 1 
Exceptions: Halifax, Northampton, Hert- 
ford, Person, Martin, Bertie and Washing- 


ton counties Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 
Beaufort County Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Bladen County Nov. 20 to Jan. 31 
Catawba County no open season 
Cumberland, Transylvania, Harnett and 
Nash counties Nov. 20 to Feb. 20 
Yadkin County Dec. 1 to Dec. 31 


Bag and possession limits: DEER, 2 a day 
WILD TUR- 


QUAIL, 10 a day. 
Nonresident or alien, 
Nonresident hunting on own land, 


Hunting licenses: 


«NEW GAME LAWS FOR UNITED 


$5.25. Resident, State, $2.10; Count 


Interstate transportation: Nonreside 
ensee, under permit from State game 
may export not more than 2 male deer 
wild turkeys a season, and not more 
days’ limit of other: game animals and 
except by parcel post. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


DEER male) Nov. 16 to Ni 
Exceptions: Bowman, Slope, Billings 
den Valley, McKenzie south of Ty 
150, Divide, Burke, Renville, Ward 
tineau west of Range 76, McHenry, | 
Benson, Ramsey, Towner, Cavalier, \« 
Grand Forks, Walsh and Pembina « 

no open s 

PRAIRIE CHICKEN (pinnated gr: 
SHARP-TAILED ( white-bre 
GROUSE Sept. 16 to O 

RUFFED GROUSE 
Bottineau, Cavalier, Pembina and R 
counties Oct. 7 to Oct 
Rest of State no open se 

CHINESE RINGNECK, MONGOL! 
and ENGLISH PHEASANTS (mak 

Oct 15 te Ni 
Bag and possession limits PRAII 

CHICKEN, SHARP-TAILED GROUS 

RI FFED GROUSE, 5 of each or of 

combined a day, but not more than ! 

each or of all combined in posses 

PHEASANTS, 3 a day. 

Hunting licenses: 
other game, $25. 
game, $1.50. 


Nonresident deer. $ 
Resident deer, $5 
Aliens not permitted t 

Interstate transportation: 
censee may carry with him from State 
license tag 2 days’ limit of game, if ope 
view and labeled with his name, address 
license number. Resident licensee may 
to any point within the State, other tha: 
own home, under special permit, 10 prote 
game birds a season. 


OHIO 


HARE, RABBIT Nov. 15 to 
SQUIRREL Sept. 15 to O 
INTRODUCED PHEASANT 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
Nov. 15 to No 
Bag and possession limits: RABBITS 
day or in possession. SQUIRRELS, 4 a « 
or in possession. PHEASANTS, 2 a da 
in possession. PARTRIDGES, 4 a day 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident cit 
$15.25. Resident citizen, $1.25 
Interstate transportation: A nonresicde 
licensee may take with him from State un 
his license 25 game animals killed by hims 
No limitation on export of rabbits. 


OKLAHOMA 
May 15 to De 
Nov. 20 to Jar 


Nonreside1 t 


(male) 


SQUIRREL 
QUAIL 


VOTE: Quail may not be hunted excep‘ 


on Monday, Wednesday and Friday of ea 

week during open season and on Thank 

giving Day, Christmas Day and Ns 

Year’s Day or the preceding Saturdays 

these fall on Sunday. 

Bag and possession limits: SQUIRREI 
10 a day. QUAIL, 10 a day, 50 a season 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. Re 
dent citizen, $1.25. Alien, $25. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 
censee may carry to his home two da 
bag limit of game birds if license permit 


attached. 

OREGON 
DEER (male, with forked horns)_—..____ 
: Sept. 20 to Oct. 
ELK (bull) 


Umatilla, Baker, and parts of Wallowa an 


Union counties... Oct. 23 to Oct. - 


clibieN 


ae shana 








OUTDOOR LII 














est of State 





no open season 





nN 
ckson, Josephine and Klamath counties. 
wal Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
test of State. no open season 
[RREL (silver-gray) Sept. 15 to Oct. 20 
-eptions: Benton, Clackamas, Douglas, 
Linn, Marion, Multnomah, Polk, 
shington, Wasco and Yamhill counties 
no close season 
\IL (bobwhite) no open season 
tion: Malheur County... 
Nov. 1 to Nov. 15 
mountain, or plumed, and Cali- 
ia, or valley) 
Marion, Wasco, Sherman, Gilliam, 
-ow. Umatilla, Deschutes, Crook, Lake, 
th. Jackson, Josephine, Curry, Coos 
Jouglas counties.__Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
f State no open season 
GROUSE (sooty grouse) and 
FED GROUSE (native pheasant) 
sop. Columbia, Tillamook, Washington, 
nah, Clackamas, Yamhill, Lincoln, 
ik. Marion, Linn, Benton, Lane, Douglas, 
Curry, Josephine and Jackson coun- 
Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Sherman, Gilliam, Morrow, Uma- 
Wheeler, Jefferson, Deschutes, Crook, 
Harney, Lake and Malheur coun- 
; : Sept. 20 to Oct. 25 
ker, Union and Wallowa counties 
Aug. 20 to Sept. 20 
food River County no open season 
t County (sooty grouse only) 
eats Sept. 20 to Oct. 25 
NGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
taker. Malheur, Mofrow, Sherman, Uma- 
Wasco and Wallowa counties 
: Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
te f State no open season 
{INESE PHEASANT Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
tions: Malheur County 
Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
nath County_. Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
ney County (2 days only) 
Oct. 20 and Oct. 29 
incoln, Tillamook, Wheeler, Jefferson, 
e and Curry counties._.no open season 
1g and possession limits: DEER, 2 black- 
led, | white-tailed or 1 mule deer a season. 
JUIRRELS (silver-gray), 5 in 7 consecu- 
lays. QUAIL, 10 in 7 consecutive days. 
UFFED GROUSE, PHEASANTS, 
SOOTY OR BLUE GROUSE AND CHI 
ESE PHEASANTS, 4 in all a day, 8 in 7 
nsecutive days, but a bag of 8 must not 
tain more than 1 Chinese Pheasant hen. 
[{UNGARIAN PARTRIDGES, 4 a day, 8 in 


onsecutive days. 











Tunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. Alien, 
5 gun license, in addition to hunting license. 
sident, game and fish, $5; game, $3. Resi- 
between 14 and 18 years old, $1.50, 
in county of residence and adjoining 


nties. 


. rstate transportation: Export of game 
4 rohibited except by permit from State game 
rden showing kind of game, and names and 
lresses of consignor and consignee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ER (male, with 2 or more points to 1 
steChait )...<cicseshsanscalanehaeoden _._.Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
EAR hia itiggeaiiine no open season 
ILD TURKEY, Nov. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 

12, 14, 17, 19, 21, 24 26 28 29 30 
ptions: Wyoming, Pike, Bucks, 
Wayne. Monroe, Lackawanna, Luzerne, 

‘arbon, Schuylkill, Berks, Northampton, 
high, Dauphin, Lebanon, Tioga, Brad- 
ford, Clearfield, Jefferson and Lycoming 

yunties sagen no open season 

RACCOON 
Greene, Fayette, Bedford, Fulton, Franklin, 

\dams, York, Chester, Montgomery, Le- 

high. Bucks, Dauphin, Lebanon, Cumber- 
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land, Philadelphia, Washington, Delaware, 
Lancaster, Berks and Carbon counties 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 

Rest of State__._.. Oct. 15 to Dec. 15 

Note: Raccoons may be hunted only be- 
tween one hour before sunset and one hour 
after sunrise. 

OPOSSUM ; Nov. 1 to Feb. 28 
RABBIT (cottontail)._...Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
HARE (snowshoe and varying) 
ed Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
SQUIRREL (gray, black and fox) 
Noy. 1 to Nov. 30 
SQUIRREL (red, or pine) Nov. 1 to Aug. 15 
QUAIL (Virginia partridge, Gambel quail, 

Valley quail) ae Sy Ae ey 

10, 12, 14, 17, 19, 21, 24, 26, 28, 29, 30 
RINGNECKED PHEASANTS 

Nov. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 

10, 12, 14, 17, 19, 21, 24, 26, 28, 
RUFFED GROUSE Nov. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 

10, 12, 14,. 17,. 19, 21, 24, 26, 28, 29, 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE_no open season 
BLACKBIRD Wee; 4: 2, 2, 5, &,.2, 

10, 12, 14, 17, 19, 21, 24, 26, 28, 29, 3 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea- 
son, 6 a season to hunting party. WILD 
TURKEY, 1 a season. RACCOONS, 3 a 
day, 10 a season, by individual or hunting 
party. OPOSSUM, no bag limit. COTTON 
TAIL RABBIT, 4 a day, 24 a season 
SNOWSHOE OR VARYING HARES, 3 a 
day, 15 a season. SQUIRRELS (gray, black 
and fox combined) 6 a day, 20 a season 
SQUIRRELS (red), no bag limit. QUAIL, 
6 a day, 24 a season. RINGNECKED 
PHEASANTS, 2 a day, 6 a_ season 
RUFFED GROUSE, 2 a day, 12 a season 
BLACKBIRDS, no bag limit. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident and alien 
reciprocal, minimum $15. Resident $2 
Resident aliens not permitted to hunt, ot 
possess dogs or firearms. 

Interstate transportation: A _ nonresident 
licensee may take with him on same convey 
ance two days limit of game. Large game 
may be shipped by express when plainly 
marked to show name and address of owner, 
and county in which killed. 


RHODE ISLAND 


GRAY SQUIRREL Nov. J to Dec. 31 
HARE, RABBIT Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
QUAIL (bobwhite) __Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 


RUFFED GROUSE (partridge) 
Noy. 1 to Dec. 31 
PHEASANT (male) Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 

Exceptions: Town of New Shoreham : 

Oct. 18, Nov. 1 and 15 and Dec. 6 
Town of Jamestown Nov. 6 and 13 
Bag and possession limits: QUAIL, 6 a 
day. RUFFED GROUSE, 2 a day. PHEAS- 
ANTS, 3 a day (except 2 a day in towns of 

New Shoreham and Jamestown). 
Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $10.25. 

Alien, $15.25. Resident, $2.25. 
Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- 
censee may take out under his license 10 birds 
in one calendar year, if carried open to view. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


DEER (male) Aug 15 to Jan. 1 
Exceptions: Greenville, Pickens and Oco- 
nee counties (one day only) January 1 
Jamberg, Chester, Edgefield, Lexington, 
Richland and Saluda counties, and within 
two miles of Salkehatchie River in Allen- 
dale County : Rr no open season 
Newberry County. Nov. 30 to Mar. 1 

BEAR no close season 

RACCOON and OPOSSUM 

, Ee : Sept. 1 to Mar. 1 
Exceptions: Hampton County 

natn © te Pep. 3 

Clarendon County___.____ Oct. 1 to Mar. 1 


Newberry County__....._Nov. 30 to Mar. 1 

WILD TURKEY GOBBLER Ae aE 

Nov. 30 to Mar. 1 

Exceptions: Cherokee County ae ee ae 

Nov. 30 to Feb. 1 

Greenville County (one day only)... 

oN January 1 

Edgefield County... no open season 

Newberry County Nov. 30 to Mar. 1 

RABBIT Sept. 1 to Mar. 1 

Exceptions: Abbeville, Laurens, McCor- 
mick and Newberry counties = 

Nov. 30 to Mar. 1 


SQUIRREL Sept. 1 to Mar. 1 
Exceptions: Cherokee County ices 
Nov. 30 to Feb. 1 

Richland County_......_Oct. ] to Mar. 1 
York County eee NOV. 1 to Mar. 1 
Newberry County. Nov. 30 to Mar. 1 


FOX SQUIRREL 

Oconee County (one day only) 
ee January 1 
PARTRIDGE (quail) Nov. 30 to Mar. 1 

Exceptions: Anderson County (one day 

only) December 1 

Cherokee, Chester, Chesterfield, Fairfield, 

Greenville, Lancaster, Pickens and York 

counties Nov. 30 to Feb. 1 

Edgefield County Nov. 30 to Feb. 15 

Spartanburg County 

Nov. 30 (one day) and Dec. 20 to Jan. 31 
BLACKBIRD Nov. 30 to Mar. 1 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 5 a sea- 
son. WILD TURKEYS, 2 a day, 20 a sea- 
son SQUIRRELS, 15 a day. PAR- 
TRIDGE (quail), 15 a day. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15.25. 
Resident: State, $3.10, county, $1.10 (county 
f residence). 

Interstate transportation: Licensee or land- 
owner may export under shipping tag from 
chief game warden of State one day’s bag 
limit of resident nonmigratory game a week, 
if not for sale. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


DEER (male, with two or more points to one 
antler) 

Meade, Lawrence, Pennington, Custer and 

Fall River counties Nov. 1 to Nov. 20 

Rest of State no open season 
ELK aes 
RABBIT _no close season 
SQUIRREL aes eed TP no close season 
GROUSE 

West of Missouri River, except in Lyman 

ind Stanley counties____Sept. 21 to Sept. 24 

Rest of State no open season 
PHEASANT (male) 

East of Missouri River (except in Brule 

County) and in Tripp and Gregory coun- 

ties west of Misouri River 

Oct. 10 to Oct. 24 and Nov. 17 to Dec. 1 

West of Missouri River (except in Lyman, 

Stanley, Gregory, Tripp and Lawrence coun- 

ties), and in parts of Custer and Penning- 

ton counties Oct. 21 and Oct. 22 

Note: Grouse and pheasant must not be 
hunted before 12 o’clock noon. 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 
year. ELK, 1 a year. Not more than 15 
game birds may be taken in any one day, of 
which not more than 4 may be grouse; 5 may 
be pheasants. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident or alien, big 
game, $25; small game, $25. Resident, big 
game, $5; small game, $1. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident 
may, under permit, export 1 deer lawfully 
killed, and not more than 5 upland non- 
migratory birds under each of 5 coupons at- 
tached to his nonresident license. 


TENNESSEE 
DEER (male) : Dec. 1 to Dec. 10 
Exceptions: Cheatham, Lewis, Perry and 
Wayne counties______ no open season 
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WILD TURKEY Nov. 25 to Jan. 31 
Exception: Lewis county.no open season 
RABBIT Ni 25 to Jan. 31 
rceptions: Sullivan County 

Nov. 15 to Jan. 1 

Carroll County Dec. 15 to Feb. 15 
Cannon, Dickson, Hickman, Houston and 
Humphries counties no close season 
SQUIRREL June 1 to Dec. 31 


Exceptions: 


Dyer County 
July 1 
County July 


to Dec. 3] 
1 to Dec 1 


no ¢ lose season 


Johnson 
Cannon County 


Ol AIL. Nov. 25 to Jan. 31 
Exceptions: Johnson County 
Nov. 1 to Jan. 1 


Nov. 15 to Jan 1 
no open season 


Sullivan County. 
Cocke County 
PHEASANT 


Johnson County 


Nov. 1 to Jan. 1 
Rest of State no open season 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, ! a sea- 
WILD TURKEYS, 3 a season. SQUIR- 
RELS, 10 aday. QUAIL, 15 aday. PHEAS- 
ANTS, 15 a 


son 


day 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15 (may 
hunt on own land without a license). Resi- 
dent, $2 (not required of residents in Can- 
non, De Kalb, Hickman, Humphries, Smith 
and Stewart counties). Nonresidents not 


permitted to hunt in Henderson or Hickman 
counties except on own land 


Interstate transpertatio: Nonresident li- 


censee may take out of State, if carried 
openly, game birds legally killed by him. 
TEXA 
DEER (male, with pronged 
Ni 16 to Dec 
Exceptions: Black-tailed deer, male, west of 
Pecos River No 16 to Nov 30 
Anderson, Archer, Bastrop, Bowie, Brown, 
Burnet, north of Colorado River, Callahan, 
Camp, Cass, Clay, Coleman, Coryell, Erath, 
Eastland. Freestone, Galveston. Haskell. 


Hamilton, Harrison, 


Het ipl ill, Henderson, 


Hutchinson, Jack, Jasper Jones, Lamar, 
Lampasas, Leon, Limestone, Marion, Mon- 
tawue Morris Navarro Newton Palo 
Pinto. Panola, Parker, Red River, Roberts, 


Sabine. San Augustine, San Saba, Shackel- 


ford, Stephens Throckmorton Titus | 
shur, Wise, Wood and Young counties 
Bl AR N ov 167 D 1 
WILD TURKEY (gobblers) 
P 16 to Dec l 
receptions Angelina Bastrop Brazos 
Burleson, Cherokee, Grimes, Harris, Hous 
tor Jasper Lee Leon Madisor Mont 
vyomery, N icogdoches Newtor Polk 


Robertson, Sabine, San Augustine, San Ja 


ciento, Trinity, Tyler, Walker and Wash 


ington counties Mar. 1 to April 30 
Bowie Callahan Can (ass Comal 
Eastland Freestone, Gonzales, Guadalupe 
Harrison, Lamar, Lampasas, Leon, Li 
stone, Marion, Morris, Pal Pint Panola 
Red River San Saba » keltord ste 
phens, Titus, Upshur, W 1 Wood 
counties ind Burnet ¢ rtl 
Colorado River I open season 
SOUIRREI 

May 1 to July 31 and Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions Polk, Trinity, Nacogdoches 
and Shelby counties No 1 to Jan. 31 
Jefferson County 


June 1 to July 31 and Noy. 1 to Jan. 31 


Jasper and Newton counties 
Dec. 1 to Jan. 16 
Hardin and Liberty counties 


June 1 to June 30 and Nov. 
Sabine 


16 to Jan. 16 
and San Augustine counties 

Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Angelina and Tyler counties 
July 1 to July 31 and Oct 


1 to Dec. 31 
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Panola County 


July 1 to July 31 and Nov. 1 to Dec. 31 
Austin, Bandera, Bastrop, Blanco, Bosque, 
Brazoria, Brown, Burnet, Caldwell, Calla- 
han, Colorado, Coleman, Comal, Comanche, 
Cooke, Coryell, DeWitt, Dimmit, East- 
land, Edwards, Erath, Fayette, Fort Bend, 
Gillespie, Goliad, Gonzales, Guadalupe, 
Hamilton, Hays, Hill, Jackson, Karnes, 
Kendall, Kerr, Kimball, Lampasas, Lavaca, 


Mason, Matagorda, McCulloch, Me- 
dina, Menard, Mills, Montague, Palo Pinto, 
Parker, Real, San Saba, Schleicher, Ste- 
phens, Tarrant, Throckmorton, Travis, 
('valde, Victoria Waller, Washington, 
Wharton, Wilson, Wise, Young and Za- 
vala counties no close season 

QUAIL (partridge) Dec. 1 to Jan. 16 
Exceptions: Panola, Rusk Harrison 


Llano, 


and 


counties Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
Anderson, Andrews, Archer, Borden, 
Gaines, Glasscock, Howard, Stephens and 
Yoakum counties, and part of Karnes 
County no open season 

CHACHALACA (Mexican pheasant) 
Dec. 1 to Jan. 16 


Exceptions: Panola, Rusk and Harrison 
counties Dec. 1 to Jan. 31 
Comal, Erath, Gonzales, Guadalupe and 
Wilson counties no open season 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN (pinnated grouse) 
Sept 1 to Sept 4 
ceptions: Collingsworth and Wheeler 
counties no open season 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 2 a 
season (west of Pecos River, 1 blacktail). 
BEAR, 1 a season. WILD TURKEYS, 3 a 


season. SQUIRRELS, 10 a day. QUAIL 
ind CHACHALACAS, 12 in all a day, 36 
7 days, 36 of each in possession (in Wood 
County, 8 a day, 24 in 7 PRAIRIE 
CHICKENS, 10 a day or season 
licenses: 
5 Resident 
county of residence) 


Interstate transportation: 


days). 


Hunting Nonresident or alien, 
citizen, $2 (not required in 


Nonresident li- 


censee may ship game lawfully possessed to 
his home for his own use under affidavit (fee 
25 cents) that it was lawfully killed and 

ll not be bartered or sold. 

UTAH 

DEER (male, with horns not less than 5 

inches long) Oct. 20 to Oct. 30 
ELK Nov. 8 to Nov. 22 
BEAR no close season 
RABBIT, HARE no close season 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 

20m 

Hunting licenses Nonresident citizen, deer 
nd bear, $15; elk, $50, small game and fish 
$10. Resident citizen over 16 years old, game 
ind fish, $3; game, $2; elk, $10. Resident 
citizen under 16 years old, game and fish, $1 
Fem ile s over 16 yearws ¢ ld, game and fish, $1 
elk, $10 \liens are not permitted to hunt 
or to own hrearms 

Interstate transportatio Export of all 


ler permit and reg- 
State laws 
has power 

Consult 


game prohibited except 
ulations of commissioner. Consult 
Vote: State Game Commission 
to change seasons at any time. 
State laws with care 


VERMONT 


DEER (with horns not less than 3 inches 
long) Nov. 21 to Nov. 30 
Exception: Essex County 

Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 

HARE, RABBIT Oct. 1 to Feb. 28 

GRAY SQUIRREL Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 


RUFFED GROUSE to Oct. 31 
PHEASANT — 
Oct. 3, 6, 10, 13, 17, 20, 24, 27 and 31 


Oct. 1 
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and possession ‘ 
HARES or RABBITS 
GRAY SQUIRRELS 
RUFFED GROI 
PHEASANTS 
QUAIL, 4 a day. 
HTunting licenses: 


$1.50, game, $1. 
as declared intention of becomin 
transportation : 
licensee may export 1 deer under licens 


and 1 day’s bag limit ef 
must accompany shipment. 


DEER (male, with horns visil 


Rappahannock, 
Stafford, Warwick, West: 
York counties, f 
(except Alleghany 
ind Craig counties ) 
\lleghany, Bath and Craig Counties 


K (with horns visible above |! 


Blue Ridge Mountain 


West of Blue Ridge Mountains 


nnock counties, and west of 


irles City, Charlotte, Cuml 


Halifax, Hanover, Henry, | 
nd Queen, King William 


Middlesex, Nelson, New 
Nottoway, Patrick, Pitts 


ista, Bland, Botetourt, Bu 
Clarke, Craig, Dic} 
Grayson, Lee, Montgomer 
part of Rockbridge 


shington, Wise and Wytl é 


ppomattox, Buckingham 
Culpeper, Glouceste1 


and Highland counties 
1 to Sept 10 and Nov. 
Frederick County 






STATES AND CANADA - 


\ecomae and Northampton counties : 
si Oct. 1 to Dec. 31 
irfax, part of Fauquier, Loudoun, Or- 
ve, Prince William and Rappahannock 
unties -——--- --- 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 30 and Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Fauqtier County—in Lee and Cedar Run 
igisterical districts, south of main line of 
Southern Railroad no open season 
sle of Wight, Nansemond, Norfolk and 
Princess Anne countiesOct. ] to Jan. 31 
Shenandoah County Sept. 1 to Sept. 15 
and Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
ILD TURKEY 
East of Blue Ridge Mountains_._... 
Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Exceptions: Accomac, Culpeper, Fairfax, 
Fauquier, Loudoun, Northampton, Orange, 
Prince William and Rappahannock counties 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Albemarle County Nov. 15 to Nov. 30 
Essex, Lancaster, Northumberland, Rich- 
ond and Westmoreland counties 
ent AS ae Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Franklin, Patrick and Henry counties 
ssseaiasabiaoie no open season 
West of Blue Ridge Mountains , 
eros Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Bland, Buchanan, Carroll, 
Dickenson, Floyd, Giles, Grayson, Henry, 
Lee. Montgomery, Patrick, Pulaski, Roa- 
noke, Russell, Scott, Smyth, Tazewell, 
Washington, Wise and Wythe counties 
ee no open season 
Alleghany County. Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Bath and Highland counties 
‘sic, 2240 Dew. 2 
FFED GROUSE 
East of Blue Ridge Mountains_ 
_...nO open season 
Exceptions: Bedford, Amherst, Nelson and 
Madison counties Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
West of Blue Ridge Mountains 
sniee oe Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Alleghany County 
: Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
Bath and Highland counties 
anweeeeeeesee- NOV. 15 to Nov. 30 


IUAIL (bobwhite) 
East of Blue Ridge Mountains 
eae Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
Exceptions: Accomac, Culpeper, Fairfax, 
Fauquier, Franklin, Greene, Loudoun, 
Northampton, Orange, Prince William and 
Rappahannock counties_Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
West of Blue Ridge Mountains_ 
foe ee Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Alleghany, Bath and High- 
land counties... Nov. 15 to Dec. 15 
RINGNECK PHEASANT... 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 
Exceptions: Charlotte County. 
Nov. 15 to Jan. 31 
\ugusta County (male only) 
amet * 15 to Nov. 24 
Bedford County_____._..___no open season 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a day, 
a season in Alleghany, Bath and Craig 
unties, 1 a season. ELK, 1 a season. 
LACK BEAR, 2 a season. WILD TUR- 
EYS, 2 a day, 4 a season (in Rockbridge 
ounty, 2 a season). RABBITS, 10 a day, 
50 a season. SQUIRRELS, 10a day, 1°) a 
ison. RUFFED GROUSE, 4 a day, 16 a 
eason. QUAIL, 15 a day, 150 a season. 
-INGNECK PHEASANTS, 4 a day, 20 a 
ison (in Augusta County, 2 a day, 4 a sea- 
m). 


~ 


~_— 


-_ 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, seasonal 
hunting and fishing, $15.50; for one day only 
except in Bland, Giles and Tazewell coun- 
es) $5. Additional county certificates, re- 
uired for bull elk in Bland, Craig, Giles, 
Montgomery and Pulaski counties: Nonresi- 
ent, $2.50; resident, $1.00. Alien, hunting, 


OCTOBER, 1934 


$15.50. Resident, Statewide, $3; county, $1. 


Interstate transportation: Any licensee 
may take with him out of State, open to 
view, not more than 2 days’ limit of game 


lawfully taken by him. Any citizen of State 
may ship from State during open season, as a 
gift and not for sale, 1 day’s bag limit in 
one calendar week. Consult State laws for 
details of shipping regulations. 

Note: Virginia State Game Commission 
has power to change open seasons at any time, 
or to close seasons. Consult State laws with 


care 


WASHINGTON 


DEER (male, with branched antlers) 
Clallam, Jefferson, Mason, Grays Harbor, 
Thurston, Pierce, Pacific, Lewis, Wahkia- 
kum, Cowlitz, Clark, Skamania, King, Sno- 
homish, Skagit, Whatcom and Kitsap coun- 
ties, and Klickitat County west of White 
Salmon River _Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Chelan, Kittitas, Okanogan, Ferry, Stevens, 
Pend Oreille and Spokane counties 

= 7 . Oct. 22 to Nov. 4 
Asotin, Columbia, Garfield and Walla Wal- 
la counties, and Klickitat County east of 
White Salmon River Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Adams, Benton, Douglas, Franklin, Grant, 
Lincoln, Whitman, Yakima, Island and San 
re no open season 


ELK (bull) 
Asotin, Columbia, Garfield, Kittitas, Walla 
Walla and Yakima counties 
iipitipeieima: «oe mem. i 
Clallam, Jefferson, Grays Harbor and Ma- 
POU). COME icctetaneeninnl Oct. 19 to Oct. 22 
Rest of State no open season 
BEAR 
Clallam, Clark, Cowlitz, Grays Harbor, 
Jefferson, King, Kitsap, Lewis, Mason, Pa- 
cific, Pierce, Skagit, Skamania, Snohomish, 
Thurston, Wahkiakum and Whatcom coun- 
ties, and Klickitat County west of the 
White Salmon River Oct. 1 to Oct. 15 
Rest of Klickitat County 
> : ..Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Yakima County. _.Nov. 5 to Nov. 10 
Chelan, Kittitas, Okanogan, Ferry, Stevens 
and Pend Oreille counties—— 
LE Se oe ee 
ff nmr no open season 
pa Sy ge | ee enna 
Oct. 22, 25, 28, 29, 30; Nov. 5 
Exception: Island and San Juan counties 
Oct. 22, 25, 28, 29, 30; Nov. 1 to Nov. 30 
SNOWSHOE RABBIT 
Asotin, Columbia, Garfield and Walla Wal- 
Bt ices cincinsicensamnmiptramaisaaiintenannsnes 
Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 and Nov. 5 to Nov. 10 
Chelan, Okanogan, Pend Oreille, Spokane 
and Stevens counties____.Oct. 29 to Nov. 12 
Kittitas County. ...Oct. 22 to Nov. 10 
Klickitat County, east of White Salmon 
River . Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
Yakima County Nov. 5 to Nov. 10 
Rest of State no open season 
VALLEY QUAIL 
3enton, Okanogan, Chelan, Kittitas, Ya 
kima and Island counties 
Pe : ea Oe ee 
i e -  eo no open season 
BLUE GROUSE 
Clallam, Clark, Chelan, Cowlitz, Ferry, 
Grays Harbor, Jefferson, King, Kitsap, 
Lewis, Mason, Pacific, Pierce, Skagit, Ska- 
mania, Snohomish, Thurston, Wahkiakum, 
Whatcom, Stevens, Pend Oreille and Oka- 
nogan counties.....cOct. 22, 25, 28, 29, 30 
Rest of State _...---NO Open season 
CHINESE PHEASAN Dice 
_.......Oct. 22, 25, 28, 29, 30; Nov. 5 
Exception: island County_no open season 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE 
Adams, Asotin, Benton, Columbia, Doug- 
las, Franklin, Garfield, Grant, Kittitat, 





1934-356 


Klickitat, Lincoln, Spokane, Walla Walla, 
Whitman and Yakima counties Saieeccmaten 
Oct. 22, 25, 28, 29, 30; Nov. 5 

Rest of State _no open season 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea- 
son. ELK, 1 a season. COTTONTAIL 
RABBITS, 5 a day. SNOWSHOE RAB- 
BITS, 2 a day. QUAIL, 5 a day. BLUE 
GROUSE, 3 a day. PHEASANTS, 3 a 
day HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES, 5 a 
day. A person desiring to possess more than 
1 day’s limit of upland game birds may do so 
by having each day’s kill tagged that day by 
game warden—fee, 10 cents for each bird 
or animal. 

Hunting Licenses: Nonresident citizen, or 
alien declarant residing in State less than 6 
months, general, $25 (applicant from adjoin- 
ing State pays same fee charged by his state 
to resident of Washington) ; game birds, $15. 
Resident, State, $7.50; county, $1.50. Spe- 
cial elk license, nonresident $25 additional, 
resident, $5 additional. Alien, hunting and 
fishing, $25—issued only to holder of permit 
to carry firearms. 

Interstate transportation: Nonresident 1li- 
censee may carry with him out of State 1 
day’s limit of game birds if they are lawfully 
killed by himself and are not for sale. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


DEER (male, with branched horns) 

Grant, Greenbrier, Hampshire, Hardy, Min- 

eral, Monongalia, Morgan, Nicholas, Poca- 

hontas, Preston, Randolph, Tucker and 

Webster counties Nov. 2 to Nov. 11 

Rest of State no open season 
WILD TURKEY Oct. 16 to Nov. 30 

Exceptions: Hancock, Brooke, Ohio, Mar- 

shall, Wetzel, Tyler, Pleasants, Wood, 

Ritchie, Wirt, Marion, Harrison, Calhoun, 

Lewis, Gilmer, Roane, Jackson, Mason, Ca- 

bell, Putnam, Kanawha, Wayne and Lin- 

coln counties no open season 
RABBIT, VARYING HARE 

<aieinideetigimnaibeaeotcnes Nov. J to Dec. 31 

SQUIRREL_________ Sept. 16 to Oct. 31 

Exceptions: Jefferson, Berkeley, Morgan, 

Mineral, Hardy, Grant, Pendleton, Hamp- 

shire, Preston, Monongalia, Lewis, Marion, 

Harrison and Taylor counties... ames 

Sept. 16 to Sept. 30 and Oct. 16 to Nov. 15 

Greenbrier, Nicholas, Wepster, Pocahontas, 

Randolph, Upshur, Barbour and Tucker 

counties Oct. 16 to Nov. 30 
RACCOON, OPOSSUM__Nov. 1 to Jan. 31 
RUFFED GROUSE_....Oct. 16 to Nov. 30 
QUAIL ._.Nov. 15 to Dec. 31 

Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea- 
son. WILD TURKEYS, 1 a season. RAB- 
BITS, 6 a day, 40 a season (no limit on rab- 
bits killed on own premises). VARYING 
HARES, 2 a day, 10 a season. SQUIR- 
RELS, 5 a day, 30 a season. RUFFED 
GROUSE, 3 a day, 12 a season. QUAIL, 8 
a day, 48 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $15. Resi- 
dent, State, $3; county of residence and ad- 
joining counties, $1. Aliens not permitted to 
hunt or possess firearms. 

Interstate transportation: A nontesident li- 
censee may personally take with him out of 
the State, during the open season, 1 day’s 
limit of game animals or birds lawfully taken 
by himself. 

Note: Last-minute changes in open seasons 

are probable this year. Consult State laws 

with care. 


WISCONSIN 


DEER (male, not less than 1 year old) 
Polk, Barron, Chippewa, Clark, Marathon, 
Langlade, Oconto, and all counties north 
thereof sev-a--eee--e--- NOV. 2) to Nov. 30 
Rest of State........m.....no open season 
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BEAR... reese no open season censee may transport, between Nov. 21 and Game birds: Possession limited to 
RACCOON Nov. 1 to Dec. 31. Nov. 30 inclusive, 1 deer duly tagged, if he of which not more than 6 may be sage he 
RABBIT Oct. 28 to Jan. 18 *°ComPanies: shipment. He may take out of sage chickens or grouse. 

7 State in his personal possession, onely, a Hunting licenses: Nonresident, gene: 


Exceptions Ashland. Barron. Bayfield, 


Rusts, Bien, Palh a stages sag se mixed bag of not more than 20 game birds $50: game birds only, $10; special permit { 


legally killed, but not more than the bag limit 3 bears, $25. Resident, big game, $5 


= a 3. . . ; gar 
year, W a hburn, C hippewa, Dunn, Eau for one day of any one variety. birds, $2. 
Claire, Florence. Forest. Iron, Langlade, ——— h: 7 
Lincoln. Marathon Marinette Oconto, on e “hi c en in a ¢ ie ae ie Interstate transportation: Game may 
, ad E Ss year. s St: aws : <2 : , +t eel . 
Oneida, Pierce, Shawano, St. Creix, Tay- ae Se ee onsult State laws wit exported if properly tagged by a justice of 1 






lor and Vilas counties. Sept. 30 to Feb. 15 care peace, etc—fee, 50 cents. Game tags ' 
Mitwankes County no open season issued under affidavit that game was lawfu ; 
SOUIRREL ; No ; oe aa WYOMING killed, and, if for edible portion, that 
"Er -eptions : Dodge, Fond du Lac, Jefferson DEER (male, with forked horns) not for sale. 3 
( ge, ac, | , . . : - . P 
Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukee Racine Park and Teton —— Sept. a - Nov. 19 Vote: Consult State laws with care 
Walworth, Washington and Waukesha Albany, Big Horn, Campbell, Carbon, Con- possible late changes in seasons. 
esunties no open season verse, Johnson, — Lincoln, Natrona, Platte, 3 
Sheridan and Uinta counties 
RUFFED GROUSE (PARTRIDGE) Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 ; 
Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, Doug- Fremont County Oct. 1 to Oct. 31 
las, Florence, Forest, Iron, Langlade, Lin- Sweetwater County Oct. 15 to Oct. 22 
coln, Marinette, Oconto, Oneida, Polk, Washakie County : Oct. 15 to Oct. 19 € A N A D A : 
a Rusk, Sawyer, Taylor, Vilas and Sublette County Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 ‘ 
fashburn counties Sept. 30 to Oct. 12 ook : Pdi tom 7 ; 
Adams, Buffalo. Chippewa, Clark, Colum- a ne wy? 15 to Nov. 15 ALBERTA | 
bia, Crawford, Door, Dunn, Eau Claire, Goshen, Hot Springs, Laramie and Nio- MOOSE. DEER, CARIBOU (must 3 
Green Lake, Jackson, Juneau, Kewaunee, brara counties no open season horns at least 4 inches long) 
LaCrosse, Manitowoc, Marathon, Mar- ELK Nov. 1 to De 
quette, Monroe, Outagamie, Pepin, Pierce, rae Btn Bem, ant: Shasiéen cambios Exception: Rocky Mountain Forest Re 
Portage, Richland, St. Croix. Sauk. Shaw- ee ; Oct ry <a 31 serve of Alberta, north of North Saskatch« s 
ano, Sheboygan, Trempealeau Vernon, Riese Wied anak ahem eoeaiiieas a wan River (only under special license) Lé 
Washington, Waupaca Waushara and ae ‘ Ce a a. an Sept. 1 to Oct i 
Wood counties Sept. 30 to Oct. 8 . > n ept. 15 to Nov. 15 Vote: Th + 
Rest of State no open season Lincoln and Sublette counties . vote 1e hunting of all big game is pr 
Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 hibited south of Saskatchewan River a1 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN (pinnated grouse) and Rest of State no open season east of Canadian Pacific Railway from E: i 
SHARP-TAILED GROUSE MOOSE (bull) monton, Calgary and McLeod. The hun: : 





Ashland, Barron, Bayfield, Burnett, Doug- 
las, Florence, Forest. Iron, Langlade, Lin- 


ing of moose is prohibited south of Cana 


Fremont, Park and Teton counties ; ~~ . 
ian Pacific Railway from Calgary to Banfi 


Sept. 15 to Nov. 35 


coln, Marinette, Ocont« Oneida Polk, Lincoln and Sublette counties MOUNTAIN SHEEP (male). MOUNTAI’ 5 
Price Rusk, Sawyer, a aylor Vilas and Oct. 1 to Nov. § GOAT (must have horns at least 4 inchs 5 
: nase oma ngge z ~’ ha be “- 12 Rest of State no open season long) Sept. 1 to Oct ; 
E; a Clai ey et I ak ‘ facies te i Vote: Moose may be hunted only under BEAR (except cubs or bear with cubs) = 
a _ SCCER LAK, JOCKSOS, JUneaN, special permit. The State Game and Fish Sept. 1 to June 
Marathon, Marquette, Monroe Outagamie, Commission is authorized to issue 150 spe- ¢ > te ‘ : 
Pierce, Portage, St. Croix, Sauk, Shawano, + cae : , E HARP-TAILED GROUSE : 
pall ; cial bull moose permits a year, when con- North of Canefien Pacife Railway : D3 
Trempealeau, Waupaca Waushara and “er apace ee eae i i elles a orth o anadian Pacific Railway and Red : 
: ‘ - ditions warrant such action. Fees: Non- D Ri Oct 31 ‘ 
Wood counties Sept. 30 to Oct. 8 resident, $50: resident, $25 eer River -.. ....Oct. 1 to Oct 
Dane County Sept. 30 to Oct. 4 oameee vl a . Ta" Rest of Province Oct. 1 to Oct 
Rest of State no open season py heen E 1 Park 4 GROUSE BLUE GROUSE. SPRI 
; es ampbell and Park counties ) 
)UAIL (BOBWHITE) a imiem |) eee. = | 
Crawford, Jackson, Juneau, LaCrosse, Mon- ; ai secteip North of Canadian Pacific Railway 
. -- ‘ Rest of State no open season D “te 
roe, Richland, Sauk, Trempealeau and Ver- Note: 2 ; Red Deer River Oct. 1 to Oct. 1 
: Note: Antelope may be hunted only under sae oe 
non counties Sept. 30 to Oct. 4 Sal . The State G: ond Sis Rest of Province no open seas 
rd A State at eile arisiaad specia § permit. me . ta e vame anc ish 1UNG ; Ip r 
Rest of Sta ann , Commission is authorized to issue 2,000 | GARIAN PARTRIDGE - - 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE special antelope permits a year, when con- - Sept 15 to Nov $ 
Kenosha, Walworth and Racine counties ditions warrant such action. Fees: Non- Bag and_ possession limits: MOOS! E 
Sept. 30 to Oct. 4 resident, $20: resident. $5. DEER, CARIBOU, MOUNTAIN SHEEP § 
Rest of State no open season \1O1NTAIN SHEP (male) MOUNTAIN GOAT, BEAR, 1 of each spe “4 
PHEASANT (male) Fremont and Park counties cs 2 ee SHARP-TAILED GROUSI " 
Columbia, Dodge, Fond du Lac, Green Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 North of Canadian Pacific Railway, 5 a da ‘ 
Lake, Marquette, Sauk, Sheboygan. Wash- Lincoln, Sublette and Teton counties 50 a season; south of said railway, 5 a day y 
ington, Waushara and part of Juneau and Oct. 15 to Oct. 31. 25 a season. GROUSE, BLUE GROUS! is 
Winnebago counties Sept. 30 to Oct. 2 Rest of State no open season SPRUCE PARTRIDGE, 5 in all a day, 25 ¥ 
Barron, Buffalo, Burnett, Chippewa, Dane, SAGE HENS or SAGE CHICKENS a season. HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE. 13 es 
Dunn, Eau Claire, Green, Jefferson, Ke- Aug. 6 to Aug. 13 a day, 200 a season. : 
> ° >: _ olk P 2 ~k, é . sug. . z ‘ t . ; bs 
nosha, Pepin, Pierce, I Ik Racine, Rock Exceptions: Fremont, Goshen, Laramie and Hunting licenses: Nonresident. gener: q 
St. Croix, Trempealeau, Walworth, Wash- ‘ alate din deal i “an ¥ 
, , Platte counties no open season $50: game birds, $25. Resident, general, $ s 
burn, Waukesha and part of Iowa and La- Gisctteh Wiiiat tuateaidien ilies of tines 4 
fayette counties Sept. 30 to Oct. 4 GROUSE 1. : ea sho ‘a R ned M g ain F } i 
Rest of State no open season Campbell, Crook, Fremont, Lincoln, Sub- Get #m¢ Part aim “2 y i eens <aer ; 
Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a sea- lette, Sweetwater, Teton, Uinta and Wes- ae ve Ope ne rae po ry ic z 
son. RABBITS, 5 a day (no limit in Craw- ton counties - Sept. 1 to Oct. 1 > (ge PO Ler eae ee & 
ford County). SQUIRRELS, 5 a day. Johnson and Sheridan counties - 35 8 
RUFFED GROUSE, 4 4a day. 8 in posses- Sept. 15 to Oct. 1 Export: A holder of a general nonresident : 
sion. PRAIRIE CHICKENS, 4 a day, 8 in Park County Sept. 15 to Nov. 15 license may export, as trophies, heads, skin: & 
possession. QUAIL, 4 a day, 8 in possession. Rest of State no open season and hoofs of big game killed by himself. ' 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES, 4 a day, 8in PHEASANT By 
possession. PHEASANTS, 2 a day, 4 in Big Horn, Fremont, Goshen, Hot Springs, 5 
possession. Mixed daily bag limit of upland Park, Platte, Sheridan and Washakie coun- ; BRITISH COLUMBIA § 
birds, 4 in all, but not more than 2 pheasants ; ties __...Nov. 11 to Nov. 13 DISTRICTS ¥ 
mixed possession limit, 8 birds, but not more Rest of State no open season Western District: All that portion of the 5 


than 4 pheasants. Province west of summit of Cascade Moun- 


Bag and possession limits: DEER, 1 a 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, all game, season. ELK, 1 a season. MOUNTAIN tains and south of Atlin electoral district : 
$50; all game except deer, $25: 3 shipping SHEEP, 1 a season. BEAR, 1 a season (3 except that portion of Skeena electoral dis- 
coupons, $2 additional. Resident, $1; deer under special permit). MOOSE, 1 a season trict covered by the watershed of the 
tag, $1 additional. (under special permit). ANTELOPE, 1 a Lakelse and Zymagotitz Rivers. 

Interstate transportation: A nonresident li- season (under special permit). Eastern District: Rest of province. 
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BULL MOOSE 
Atlin, Fort George, Cariboo and Omineca 
lectoral districts; that part of Skeena dis- 
rict lying in Eastern District; Kamloops 
electoral district north of the 51st parallel ; 
it part of Lillooet electoral district lying 
rth of the Fraser River; and that part 
Mackenzie electoral district north of the 
parallel Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 
rnie and Columbia electoral districts (ex- 
south of Bugaboo Creek and west of 
lumbia River in Columbia electoral dis- 
ict) Sept. 15 to Oct. 31 
no open season 






Rest of Province 
LL CARIBOU 
istern District Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 

ptions: South of Canadian Pacific 
ilway Sept. 15 to Sept. 30 
fackenzie and Skeena electoral districts 
nd Cariboo electoral district west of Fras- 
River no open season 
Rest of Province no open season 
RULL ELK (WAPITI) 
ernie and Columbia electoral districts (ex- 
ept west of Columbia River in Columbia 
lectoral district) Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 
test of Province no open season 
\UNTAIN SHEEP (male) 
istern District north of Canadian Na- 
ional Railway and in Cariboo and Lillooet 
electoral districts south of the main Chil- 
cotin River, and west of Fraser River, and 


I 


= in Fernie, Cranbrook and Columbia elec- 
ral districts lcieahiiee’ Sept. 1 to Nov. 15 
Rest of Province no open season 


MOUNTAIN GOAT 


Eastern District 


ony 


Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 


3 Exception: North and South Okanagan, 
4 nd Grand Forks-Greenwood electoral dis- 
8 tricts Ss no open season 


Western District Sept. 16 to Dec. 15 
Vancouver Island 
no open season 


[ALE DEER (mule, white-tail, coats) 

j Eastern District Sept. 15 to Dec. 15 
bi Exceptions: South of main line of Canad- 

Pacific Railway: 
Bucks only Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
Does only Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
White-tail deer in North and South Okana- 
gan and Similkameen electoral districts, 
nd west of summit of Midway Mountains 

Grand Forks-Greenwood electoral dis- 
trict no open season 
Parts of Columbia, Cranbrook and Fernie 
electoral districts no open season 
Western District Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
Does only Dec. 1 to Dec. 15 
Exception: Mayne Island —no open season 


Exception: 


\R (except white or Kermodei bear) 
Eastern District Sept. 1 to June 30 
Western District Sept. 16 to June 30 
Note: Open seasons for small game and 

game birds had not been fixed at time of 

going to press. 

Bag and possession limits: MOOSE, 1 a 
eason. CARIBOU, North of main line of 
C. P. R., 2 a season; south of C. P. R., 1 a 

son ELK, 1 a season. MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP, 2 a season (except in Fernie, Cran- 
brook and Columbia electoral districts, and in 
Cariboo and Lillooet electoral districts south 

‘ main Chilcotin River and west of Fraser 

er, 1). MOUNTAIN GOATS, 2 a sea- 

DEER, 2 male and (in territory with 
open season on does) 1 female a season. 
GRIZZLY BEARS, 2 a season. OTHER 

BEARS, 3 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, general 

25, and $25 additional for each grizzly bear, 
noose, mountain sheep, elk or caribou; $15 
dditional for each black or brown bear, 
mountain goat or mule deer; and $5 addition- 
| for every deer of any other species shot by 
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STATES AND CANADA - 


him. Resident, deer and birds, $2.50; big 
game and birds, $5. 

Export: Export of game prohibited except 
under permit of Provincial Game Warden. 


MANITOBA 


MOOSE, DEER, CARIBOU 
North of Winnipeg River, east of Lake 
Winnipeg to the Ontario boundary, and 
north to the 53rd parallel of north latitude 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 15 
Rest of Province —.....Nov. 15 to Dec. 5 
PTARMIGAN Oct. 1 to Oct 
PRAIRIE CHICKEN, GROUSE, HUN 
GARIAN PARTRIDGE 
Open seasons had not been fixed at time 
of going to press. 


20) 


Bag and possession limits: MOOSE. 
DEER. CARIBOU, 1 in all a_ season 
PTARMIGANS, 15 a day, 50 a season. Lim- 
its on other upland game had not been fixed 
at time of going to press. 

lunting licenses: Nonresident alien, big 
game. $40: birds, $25. Nonresident British 
subject, big game, $25; birds, $10. Resident 
big game other than white-tailed and mule 
deer, $5: white-tailed and mule deer, $2.50; 


birds, $2.25. 


Export: Nonresident licensee, under per- 
mit issued free, may export 1 moose, 1 cari- 
bou, or 1 deer. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


MOOSE (bull, antlers must have 6 points) 


— —_ Oct. 20 to Nov. 20 

DEER nailed Sept. 15 to Nov. 30 
Exceptions: Grand Manan Group, Camp- 
obello and Deer Islands_Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
CARIBOU 


no open season 


BEAR no close seaso1 
RACCOON " Nov. 1 to Feb. 28 
PARTRIDGE Oct. 16 to Oct. 31 


Exceptions: Grand Manan Group, Campo 

bello and Deer Islands (unless season is 
opened by Order-in-Council) 

no open season 

PHEASANT no open season 

Bag and possession limits: MOOSE, 1 a 
season. DEER, 2 a season. PARTRIDGES 
6 a day, 20 a season. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident, big game 
$50 for 1 moose, 2 deer, 4 bears; $25 for 2 
deer and 4 bears: birds. $25. Resident, big 
game, $3 for 1 moose and 2 deer and game 
birds; $2 for 2 deer and game birds; $1 for 
game birds. 

Export: A nonresident licensee may ex- 
port, under permit from Canadian customs 
office, game killed by himself, within 15 days 
of killing. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
HARE, RABBIT, PTARMIGAN, WIL- 

LOW GROUSE Oct. 1 to Dec. 20 

Vote: Use of repeating or automatic shot- 

guns prohibited. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 

MOOSE, DEER, MOUNTAIN GOAT 
Sept. 1 to March 31 

CARIBOU, MOUNTAIN SHEEP 

Sept. 1 to Feb. 28 
PARTRIDGE, PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
PTARMIGAN AND OTHER GROUSE 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 
Hunting licenses: Issue restricted to resi- 
dents and to nonresidents who held licenses 
in 1932. Nonresident alien, $150; nonresi- 


1934-356 


dent British subject, $75; nonresident, game 
birds, $5. Resident, $2. 


Export: Export of game permitted only 
under permit from minister or other author- 
ized officer. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
MOOSE (bull) —iewsuueatt. pe ee Cet, 31 
Exception: Cape Breton Island 
i ee no open season 
DEER (male) 


aes. Oct. 10 to Oct. 31 
HARE, RABBIT... Nov. 15 to Feb. 28 


bt 


ion: Cape Breton Island . 
Nov. 1 to Oct. 31 
RUFFED GROUSE Oct. 15 to Oct. 31 
sag and. possession limits: MOOSE, 1 a 
season DEER, 1 a season. RUFFED 
GROUSE, 5 a day. 


funting licenses: Nonresident or alien, gen- 


eral, $50; special deer license, $25; birds and 
small game (except woodcock and snipe) $15. 


Resident, big game, $2. 


Export: Holder of nonresident general or 
special deer license may ship out of Province. 
under license tag, 1 moose or 1 deer lawfully 
shot by himself. 


ONTARIO 
MOOSE (bull) 
North of main line of Canadian National 
Railway, between Quebec and Manitoba 
boundary lines Sept. 15 to Nov. 25 
South of Canadian National Railway to 
Mattawa River and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way to Heron Bay, north shore of Lake 
Superior Oct. 20 to Nov. 25 
South of Canadian Pacific Railway to 
Heron Bay and north to Lake Nipissing 
ind French River Nov. 1 to Nov. 25 
Exceptions: St. Joseph Island, Algoma dis- 
trict Nov. 10 to Nov. 25 
South of French and Mattawa Rivers 
--weweeee---NO Open season 
DEER 
Same as moose. 


Exception: South of French and Mattawa 


Rivers aw eS Fe 
BEAR Le 
HARE no close season 

Bag and posesssion limits: MOOSE, 3 a 


season. DEER, 1 a season. Two or more 
persons hunting together under license may 
kill an average of 1 deer each. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident: game birds 
and rabbits, $15.50; deer, bear, game birds 
and rabbits, $25.75; moose, deer, bear, game 
birds and rabbits, $41. Resident: Moose, $6; 
deer. $4: small game, $1. 

Export: Nonresident licensee may export 
1 moose and 1 deer, and, under export per- 
mit, bears or bear pelts, if shipping coupon 
be attached and contents of packages be open 


1eWw. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
HARE, RABBIT ......Nov. 1 to Feb. 1 
PART Mees n-tes 

Note: Open season on partridge only in 


or id years. 


Bag and pos session limits: HARE and 


RABBIT. no bag limit. 


--no open season 


Hunting licenses: Nonresident, $20; guest 


permit, $2.25 a week. 


QUEBEC 


_..Sept. 10 to Dec. 31 

rception: South of St. Lawrence River 

Sept. 20 to Dec. 31 

DEER Sept. 1 to Nov. 30 
(Continued on page 75) 


MOOSE (bull) 
2 
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HOW TO TAKE 


Good Photos 


IN THE Woods 


By 


ALFRED P. LANE 


PRS Ue. ache 


The effect produced by trees cutting off the light can be demonstrated with the 
aid of a photo-electric meter and miniature set-up as shown in this illustration 
oD —% 
+. ae 
N A good fishing district where [I so ridiculous from a photographic $ “y 
once stayed, an angler came march- viewpoint. [magine attempting to i nate ; “4 an 
ing through the woods with a very take a ten-second time exposure ‘ 
presentable string of fish. His wife with the camera held in the hands 
potted him, grabbed a box camera, and and the subject swinging in the air! 
rushed down the porch steps. The curious thing is that the ex- 
“Henry,” she ordered, “stand still posure she gave was nearly correct un- you the correct exposure ever) 
while | vet a picture of those beautiful der the conditions. She had accident- the light is strong enough to 
fish ally solved the most difficult of woods meter. and that means anv set of 
Grinning proudly, Henry held photography problems. The picture tions you are likely to encount 
string out at arm’s length, the fish gen vould have been perfectly satisfactory doors except. strictly night pictur 
ly swinging back and forth. had she known enough to rest the cam- However, if you haven’t a pl 
‘Too dark for a snapshot, I think,” era on the edge of the porch and make tric meter but do possess any 
he said, glancing up at the clouded sky. er husband steady the fish against a sive exposure calculator. th 
“Guess [ better take a time exposure.” small near-by tree. tem which, if you follow 
She pulled out the time-exposure lev- Figuring the right exposure for will nearly always give vou at 
er on the camera, centered the fish in woods pictures necessarily involves a_ well within the range allowe 
the tiny finder, pushed the shutter to considerable amount of rule-of-thumb ern film. There is also ; 
open, counted aloud and slowly up to calculation unless you have a photo- way to obtain a rough 
ten, and shoved the shutter close again! electric-type meter such as is shown in light intensitv. 
\ll this happened long ago, but it the accompanying photograph. Used lf vou will examine 
has stuck in my memory because it was with common sense, such a meter gives  c; lator, vou (Contin 








Diagram shows how much of the sky is effec- 
tive when the subject is set among tall trees 


7 
ee ee ey ee 
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placed. 








TO USE A MATCH FLAME TO GAUGE EXPOSURES IN THE WOODS AND ON CLOUDY DAYS 


In weak sunlight. When the flame looks A cloudy day in the woods. This calls for When the flame stands out strongly, you 
like this, expose 1/25 second at F/8 an exposure of about |/10 second at F/5.6 need an exposure of one second at F/4.5 


OUTDOOR 





aa 
Now watch that rod 
s 
bend__ boy, is 
your big moments in movies! Just take 


Ciné-Kodak Eight along... 


this a movie!” 
RR It carries in a fishing-jacket pocket with 
room to spare. It’s ready for action in a 


moment—point it, press the button, and 


ICTURES that are alive—the fish strikes 
—the rod bends. What a thrill to record 





a PCa rom Mine: 


~ 


you’re making a movie. 

The Eight is a full-fledged movie camera, 
too. Yet it costs only $34.50. See it—and 
samples of the movies it makes—at your 
dealer’s. Eastman Kodak Company, Roches- 


Makes movies 
for 10¢ a “shot” aes ter, New York. If it isn’t an Eastman, it 
: : isn’t a Kodak. 


IN THE MOVIE STUDIOS of Hollywood, 
a shot is one continuous scene of a picture 


story. The Eight makes 20 to 30 such 

Scenes—each as long as those in the aver- ie | j ( p kK d k 

age news reel—on a roll of film costing 4 roa 4 EIGHT 
ml een egeloaly | oe ywne-Noda 
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How to Take 


Shadows of leaves will produce 
the effect shown at the left. A 
subject should be altogether in 
the sun, or altogether in shadow 

















Good Photos 


(Continued from page 48) 


ill find that with any given light such 
is bright sun, slightly cloudy, and so on, 
the actual exposure is determined by the 
subject and the surroundings. <A shot 
of a surf-fisherman on the beach, for 
example, would call for a shorter expos- 
ure than if you took the same fisher- 
man in the same light in the woods. 
Of course, the effect of the direct rays 
of sunlight on the man is the same in 
both cases, but on the beach, light is also 
reaching him from every point in the 
sky and additional light is reflected on 
the subject from the water and the sur- 
rounding white sand. 

On the other hand, the woods view, 
while it gets the same direct sunlight, 
does not get so much indirect light. The 
surrounding trees cut off the light from 
a large portion of the sky, and the un- 
derbrush and surrounding foliage reflect 
far less light to the subject than does 
the sand on a beach. 

When the sky is overcast so that 
there is no direct sunlight, the differ- 
ence in exposure between a picture of a 
person on a beach as compared with the 
same shot in the woods would be much 
greater, because, since all the light 1s 
indirect, cutting off a portion of it 
naturally increases the exposure in in- 
verse proportion, 

Herein lies the key to getting prop- 
erly exposed pictures in the woods, First 
figure out what the exposure would 
be for the given subject in an open 
field, either by using one of the simple 
calculators or on the basis of previous 
experience with similar shots. Then in- 
crease the exposure according to how 
much of the effective sky area is cut 
off by trees, nearby steep banks, foliage, 
and so on, 

Since the light coming. direct from 
the sun on a clear day is far stronger 
than that reflected from the sky, it fol- 
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lows that if the subject you want to 
take in the woods is all in direct sun- 
light, you will have to increase the ex- 
posure only enough to compensate for 
the indirect light that is cut off. Open- 
ing up the lens one stop usually is suf- 
ficient. But when the sky is overcast so 
that there is no direct sunlight, then 
the increase in exposure bears a direct 
relation to how much of the sky is cut 
oft by foliage. 

Of course you have to take into con- 
sideration the fact that the sky area be- 
hind the object you are photographing 
is of little value. What counts is the 
portion of the sky above you, behind 
you, and to the rear of you on each 
side. 

Suppose, for example, that correct ex- 
posure for 4 picture of a group of men 
seated in front of a tent out in an open 
field on a cloudy day happens to be a 
twenty-fifth of a second at stop F/5.6. 
Now assume that the tent is located at 
the edge of a forest in such a way that 
the trees cut off all the light from be- 
hind and from one side. In other words 
the tent happens to be pitched at the 
corner of a rough right angle formed 
by the trees. No matter where you 
stand, the trees will cut off all the light 
from the back and nearly half of it 
from one side or the other or an equiva- 
lent amount made up of segments from 








both sides. Under such conditio: 
exposure should be _ increased 
twelfth of a second or the lens . 
up to F/4.5. 

If the forest extended on bot! 
of the tent in a rough horseshoe { 
tion so that only a third of the eff. 


sky area was visible from the tent, t 


the exposure would be about an 
of a second at F/5.6 or about a fii 
of a second at F/4.5. 

If the tent is in a clearing e1 
surrounded by trees so tall that r 
only a tenth of the effective sky 
visible, the exposure would be 
half second at F/5.6 or you woul 
an F/1.5 lens to allow you to get 
timed negative at a twenty-fifth 
second. 

[ have assumed, in this 
case, that the foliage of the tree 
founding the tent is so dense that 
ally no light gets through it. In 
cases it isn’t as heavy as that. Or: 
ily the sky can be seen throug! 
leaves in several directions, so t! 
becomes a matter of making a 
guess as to just what is the eff 
area of the sky. 
to make even an approximately acct 


estimate under such conditions. H 


ever, even an inaccurate guess is | 
better than shooting “wild.” <A: 
you want to be certain of getting 
picture, take three, one at the esti! 
exposure, one at a third of it, and 
three times as long. One of 
almost sure to be within the error 

for modern film. 

In dense woods, where the direct 
from the sky is almost completel) 
scured by foliage, estimating the c 
exposure is exceedingly difficult, 
cially in the early morning or late : 
noon. The photo-electric-type met 
the only accurate way to obtain the 
rect figure under such conditions 

There is, however, one workable 
tion of this toughest of exposure 
lems even if you haven't a photo-el 
meter. 

Doubtless you have noticed that 
can hardly see the flame of 
match, after the first chemical flare 
blazing midday sun is shining dir 
on it. You've noticed too, that the fi 
is quite visible on a cloudy day espe 
in the early morning or late after: 

By making tests with matches 
various conditions of shade and 
ing a few test exposures, you 


quickly learn roughly what exposur« 


give to suit the apparent brightne 
the match flame under those condit 
where there is no other guide. 

The series of pictures of a bur 
match flame which you will fin 


imagit 


It may appear dif 
° r 


thes« 


a burt 








THis IS THE SECOND of a series of several articles on 

outdoor photography by Alfred P. Lane, the well-known 
photographer and sportsman. Readers are cordially in- 
vited to send their most successful outdoor photographs 
to OUTDOOR LIFE, which will pay regular space rates for 
all pictures that may be found acceptable for publication. 
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« back to page 48, with the ex- 
data under each, gives you an idea 
this works out. Of course this meth- 
decidedly crude and liable to con- 
ble inaccuracy, but if studied care- 
it will eliminate the all-to-frequent 
lessly underexposed or overexposed 
tres taken in the deep woods where 
cht is tricky. 

will find that any of the standard 
of panchromatic film will register 
icture much more accurately in ac- 
nce with your estimate of the light’s 
trenoth in the early morning and late 
rnoon. 


subject, the best time of day to take 
icture is in the morning or afternoon 
the light strikes the subject slanting- 
ind produces much more interesting 
and shade effects. The worst time 
to take a sunlighted picture is at noon in 
ng or summer when the light is com- 
almost straight down. Caps or hats 
mpletely shield faces in such light and 
general effect is very likely to be 
harsh and unpleasant. Of course, in the fall 
d early winter, when the sun in this 
latitude does not get very high above the 
izon, near noon may be the best time 
take the picture. 
\nother point to watch out for in woods 
pictures is shadows. As you look at a 
imp scene, for instance, with the sun- 
eht dancing through the leaves, the play 
light and shadows seems attractive in- 
leed and yet the picture you take of the 
scene may turn out badly. Hank, perhaps, 
ay look as though someone had socked 
) in the eye and another of your camp- 


Wt direct sunlight is striking your 


mates may appear to have lost the whole 


ide of his face. When you look at the 


scene, your two-eyed, stereoscopic vision 
recognizes shadows for what they are but 
the one-eyed camera is quite likely to in- 
terpret them as facial blemishes and dis- 
hgurements. 


This trouble seems to apply only to 


faces and hands. Probably that’s because 


background is so full of sharp lights 
nd shadows that a few more or less make 
difference. When you are taking scenes 
the sunlighted woods, be sure that all 


faces are in sunlight or else get them all 


the shadow. If you can possibly avoid 


it, don’t have one face all in the sunlight 


nd the other all in the shade. The ex- 


cessive contrast is all too likely to be 
unpleasant. 


Interest in any camp scene or other 
ods picture depends largely on how 
fully you arrange your subjects. It 
natural impulse to line everybody up 
front of the tent or space them at regu- 
intervals around the camp fire, but the 
ulting picture will not be nearly as in- 


teresting as it would be if you caught 


subjects doing things in a natural 
Obviously the best way to get this 
is to “steal” the pictures without 
campmates’ knowledge. This is easy 
a modern miniature camera of one of 
pes described in the September issue 
| Outpoor Lire, 
ft course, you can’t do it if the light 
weak that a short time exposure is 
sary. In such cases, request them 
» on with what they are doing while 
get the camera ready and then, when 
positions seem most natural and in- 
sting, ask them to “hold it” while you 
rk the shutter. 
is much better, in such pictures, to 
no one looking directly at the cam- 
lake a tip from the movies on this 
You will notice that even in the 
C-ups, the actors never look directly at 
ens. A photograph of anyone peering 
ntly out of the picture at the observer 
ever interesting. 


rt 
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AR from being on the verge of ex- 

tinction, the noble buffalo or bison 

is. today actually increasing in num- 
bers. 

The latest census of these picturesque 
animals reveals that their 1934 popula- 
tion throughout the world is 21,701. 
The figures, compiled by Martin S. 
Garretson, secretary of the American 
Bison Society, in the twentieth enumera- 
tion the organization has made, show 
that almost all the buffalo—21,496, to 
be exact—live on the North American 
continent. Only 205 are in South 
America and European countries. 

Canada has more buffalo than any 
other nation, 17,043 survivors of the 
great early herds being found within its 
borders. The United States is next with 
4,404 bison, almost 1,200 of which in- 
habit Yellowstone National Park. 
Alaska has 46 and Mexico three. 

In the zoological gardens of Johan- 





America 
Still Has Over 


21,000 
BUFFALO 


nesburg and Pretoria, South Africa, six 
buffalo are stared at curiously by people 
more accustomed to the beasts of the 
jungle. The Acclimatization Society of 
Adelaide, Australia, has four bison. 
Four more are found in the zoo at 
Auckland, New Zealand, while Japan 
possesses three of the creatures. 

Germany leads European countries 
with a buffalo population of 69, closely 
followed by England with 55, of which 
37 roam the estate of the Duke of Bed- 
ford. Most of Germany’s herd are scat- 
tered among zoos, but Carl Hagenbeck, 
the circus man, has nine. 

Holland has nineteen buffalo, Switzer- 
land nine, Bulgaria eight, Russia six, 
Hungary and Poland each four, Austria 
and Denmark three each, and Belgium 
and France two apiece. Most of these 
animals are kept in zoos, since few suit- 
able places for extensive reservations 
are found outside America. 





Mountain Goats Seen from Autos on Highway 


MALL animals which have been 

struck and killed by automobiles are 
no unusual sight to motorists. Dogs 
and cats are common victims, and 
ground squirrels and rabbits are fre- 
quently struck. Pheasants and other 
game birds sometimes become casual- 
ties by flying isto automobile wind- 
shields, and there are instances of seri- 
ous accidents caused by deer leaping 
upon running boards or engine hoods. 

You would think, however, that moun- 
tain goats would be comparatively safe 


from speeding roadsters. A report from 





Glacier National Park discloses that this 
is not the case. In one of the first 
occurrences of its kind ever reported, 
one of the creatures of the lofty crags 
was recently struck and killed by a car 
late at night on the west side of Logan 
Pass, near the road tunnel. 

The accident is interesting, but more 
interesting is the fact that these rare 
and elusive creatures can be seen by 
motorists in the park without getting 
out of their cars or leaving the high- 
way. The current census places the 
counted goats in the park at 399. 
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|. Arms & Ammunition 
SHOTGUNS / 


MAJOR CHAS. ASKINS, Editor 
Ato" adit. 
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HE English ballistician, 

Henry Sharp, mentions a de- 

vice which he either invent- 

ed or tried out that permitted the pulling 
if both barrels at the same time or either 
barrel singly. The idea was that in an 
emergency, when a very long-range shot 
as coming up, both charges could be 

lriven in together, which of course 
would virtually double the number of 
pellets landing on the mark. In this 
fashion a light gun, say one weighing 
7 pounds and throwing 1% oz. of shot, 
could in a pinch drive in 24% oz., result- 
ing in the arm delivering an 8-gauge 
pattern. Such a gun should outshoot a 
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both shot columns be- 
ing short and more easily handled by the 
choke. The hunter along, shoot- 
ing with one barrel as customary, until 
he sees a duck or a goose passing at 80 
yards, whereupon he lets off both bar- 
rels at once and makes a kill, whereas 
one barrel alone couldn’t be expected 
to reach more than 50 yards. So han- 
dled, a 7-pound gun would be just as 
good as a 12-pounder. 

I used to know a youngster years ago 
who did that very thing with a muzzle- 
loader. Any time a squirrel looked 
pretty high or in a bad position, he fired 
both barrels at the same time. He didn’t 
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The hunter sees a duck passing at 80 yards, lets off both barrels at once, and makes a kill 








Pulling Both “care Simultaneously 


need any special device to do the 1 
ing, but simply placed his first finger o 
the front trigger and his second finge: 
on the back trigger. 

My own experience in letting off bot! 


barrels together came about inadvert 


ently. In the days when single trigge: 
were not so reliable as they are 

one of them occasionally went wrong 
and began doubling. I can’t say | 


enjoyed it much. Take a light gun ) 

a normal recoil of 30 foot pounds and 
double that recoil by firing both bar 
rels together. If this happens unex 
pectedly, the shooter’s instantaneous i1 

pression will be that his gun has burst 
He is almost certain to look the sme 
over carefully to see what has happe 

to it, and then look himself over for pos- 
sible injuries. I recall also that whe 
both barrels of my gun went off at once 
[ usually didn’t hit anything. I ascril 

that to the fact that the gun jumped 
clear over the mark while the shot wet 
traversing the bore, or else the barrel 
“vibrated,” as our military friends put 
it, the shot escaping while the vibration 
was at the top of its node. Anyh yv 
the result of the “doubling” was a shot 
that went above the mark. 

Some young fellow who doesn’t mind 
being kicked might try out this type of 
shooting. Be sure the gun is a strong 
While doubling puts no increased 
double stress hits 
and somé 

the grip 


one. 
strain on the barrels, 
the locking bolts and frame, 
times the stock is cracked at 


"THE recoil of a shotgun or an ordi- 
nary high-power rifle amounts to 
much or little depending on the marks 
man and whether or not he is sensitive 
to being “kicked.” Kicking that is 
severe enough to induce flinching ruins 
the gun for a man who is getting more 
punishment than his nerves will toler- 
ate. However, a bit of study may obvi- 
ate some of the recoil that is reaching 
the face. Two spots in a man’s anat 
omy are pretty sensitive to blows—his 
head and his stomach. A jolt in the 
head tends to interfere with vision 
an instant. I once saw a baseball pitch 
er hit by a batted ball in the pit of t 
stomach. I 





He went down like a s! 
If he had seen the ball coming and | 
caught it in his hands, it would 
been “all in the day’s work.” It is ir 
measure the same with the recoil 


shotgun. Recoil can be taken up by ' 
hands and felt very little. A rugged 


man might (Continued on 


page 
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FIRST PRIZE ELK 


Taken by Mr. Gordon Koch, Pekin, Illinois. West- 
ern Lubaloy 180-grain, Open-point Expandi 
let. Caliber .30-'06. Length on outside curve: 
4834" —Left, 4634". Greatest Spread, 4534”. 


Points: Right 6— Left 7. 








SECOND PRIZE SHEEP 
Taken by Mrs. R. A. Murdock, West- 
port, Conn. Western Lubaloy 180-grain, 
Open-point Expanding Boat-tail Bullet. 
Caliber .30-06. Length on front curve: 
Right, 3944”—Left, 3934’. Greatest 
Spread, 2634”. 





SECOND PRIZE 
WHITE-TAIL DEER 
Taken by Mr.Joseph P. Francel, Cairo, 
New York. Western Lubaloy 180-grain, 
Soft-point Bullet. Caliber .30-40. Length 
on Outside Curve: Right, 24%4”— 
Left, 25”. Greatest Spread, 2074”. 

Points: Right 5 —Left 5. 





FOURTH PRIZE 
WHITE-TAIL DEER 
Taken by Mr. F. J. Greenhalgh, New 
‘ork City. Western Lubaloy 150-grain, 
Open-point Expanding Bullet. Caliber 
300. Length on Outside Curve: Right, 
23"—Left, 2234”. Greatest Spread, 

2234". Points; Right 6—Left 5. 
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how City. The length of the horns is as follows: Right, 
ight, 





FIRST PRIZE ALASKAN MOOSE 
Trophy entered by Mr. C. T. Church, New York 


44%4"—Left, 434”. CoonteetSipeeed. 665%". 


FIRST PRIZE CARIBOU 
Taken by Mr. J. M. Otto, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Western Lubaloy 180-grain, Soft-point Bul- 
let. Caliber.30-'06. Length on outside curve: Right, 


Number of points on eac ; Right 17— 52%4"’—Left, 54’. Greatest S . 50°". Length of 
Left 14. brow antlers: Right 1634”—Left 634", 


All Won With Zim 


Nw of the eighteen winning trophies— exactly one-half — 
in the 1933 National Prize Heads Contest conducted by 
the James L. Clark Studios were taken with Western Lubaloy 
cartridges— Another triumph for Western in this annual com- 
petition conducted by experts in no way interested in the kind 
of ammunition used. 

An even break for Western against all other makes of ammu- 
nition combined! A record which confirms the widespread 
preference for Western Lubaloy cartridges! 


Each prize winner knew that success could easily hinge upon 
the performance of a single bullet... And each chose Western! 
You will have an opportunity to “Win with Western” in the 
1934 Contest conducted by the James L. Clark Studios, 285 
Grand Concourse, New York City. Write them for details and 
entry blank. 
When you go after big game, rely on the accuracy, uniformity, 
and deadliness of Western Lubaloy Open-Point Expanding, Soft- 
Point, Boat-Tail or Flat Base bullets—Chosen for years by most 
of the important scientific and big game expeditions to the far 
corners of the world. 
Western Lubaloy Soft-point bullets for the .270 Winchester, 
-30-’06, .30-40, and .300 Savage are especially designed for 
deer shooting. Try them! Write for free, descriptive folders. 
Let Western experts help you to prepare for that hunting 
trip this Fall. They will gladly assist you in any matters 
of equipment, guns and ammunition. Just write— 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. J-19, Ease Alcon, Illinois 


A Western Lubaloy 180-grain 
Soft-point bullet was used by 
Mr.E.O.McDonnell, Mill Neck, 
Long Island, in taking his Second 
Prize Bear. Caliber .30-'06. Photo- 
graph notavailable. Skull: Length 
over all, 1414”. Width, across 
Zygomatic Arches, 734". Tip to 
tip: 84’. Hide 86” long —98” 
wi 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 
Big Game Cartridges 


Western Cartaivce Companr, | 
Dept. J-19, East Alton, Illinois. 


l 

Please send your free Folder on Western Cartridges with Non-Fouling Lubaloy bullets. i 
| Name.... Re Et OE PUES ee ee EEE Oe Eee Pi j 
| Street... ... ceceadss eeueriad lade ekannts cehamhedsdkielcsakisnes ] 
| City.... (¢Mcdssanscdidketsentaade | 








FIRST PRIZE GOAT 
Taken by Mr. R. A. Murdock, West- 
port, Conn. Western Lubaloy 180-grain, 
Open-point Expanding Boat-tail Bullet. 
Caliber .30-06. Length on front curve: 
Right, 954” — Left, 954”. Greatest 





FIRST PRIZE 
WHITE-TAIL DEER (Arizona) 
Taken by Mr. G. B. Johnson, Newport 
News, Va. Western Lubaloy 220rain, 
Soft-point Bullet. Caliber gee Length 
on Outside Curve: Right, 1834’— 
Left, 1834’. Greatest Spread, 1534”. 
Points: Right, 5 —Left, 4. 












WINCHESTER 


MODEL 54 
Used by 5 out of 9 


Model 54 was used by the 
following winners in the 
1933 James L. Clatk Stu- 
dios contest: Mr. Gordon 
Koch, First Prize Elk; Mr. 
R.A. Murdock, First Prize 
Goat; Mrs. R.A. Murdock, 
Second Prize Sheep; Mr. 
George B. Johnson, First 
Prize White-tail Deer; Mr. 
M. H. Mauthe, Third Prize 
White-tail Deer. 





























FEED YOUR GAME 


By Capt. PAUL A. CURTIS 


CIENTISTS predicted last year 

that we were on the verge of a new 

climatic cycle. These cycles, they 
said, have a duration of from twenty to 
thirty years, and we had just completed 
a mild one. It was forecast that last 
winter would usher us into change and 
that the next cycle would be a severe 
one. There was every indication of this 
to the sportsman out in the open. He 
found that the feathers were thicker on 
the legs of the ruffed grouse. He no- 
ticed that the duck flight came through 
early and the birds were in heavy plum- 
age. And he was subjected to unusually 
severe weather and heavy falls of snow. 
The scientists and the game were right! 
It appears quite possible that the grow- 
ing generation will someday experience 
the old-fashioned winters that their 
grandfathers talk about. 

Commenting upon this matter, a met- 
ropolitan daily newspaper suggests that 
it may have a drastic effect upon living 
conditions. Although heavy underwear 
has gone out of fashion, it may come 
back. Fur overcoats, which have be- 
come mainly ornamental and are used 
almost exclusively by women, may re- 
turn to men’s wardrobes. Florida real 
estate may enjoy another boom, and all- 
year occupancy of country homes, which 
increased notably during the last half 
decade, may be expected to decline, 
while the price of coal goes up and 
burst water-pipes bring profits to the 
plumbing trade. 

Nothing has been said, however, 
about the effect of harsh weather on 
our game. What it actually means is 
that another obstacle is placed in the 
way of the wild life’s existence. While 
it is true that the wild creatures sur- 
vived the hardy winters of our grand- 
fathers’ day, game has always suffered 
terribly in hard winters. This is Na- 
ture’s cruel way of keeping her children 
within bounds. It must be remembered 
that there was more game in the past 
and hence more of it was able to sur- 
vive. Also there was more natural food 
for the birds and animals to subsist on 
and more cover to protect them from 
cold and conceal them from vermin. 
Furthermore, as the game supply has 
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decreased, predatory enemies have be- 
come a greater menace. Proportion- 
ately, the number of vermin now (rela- 
tive to the game population) is higher 
than it has ever been before. This vast 
army of vermin must eat to survive the 
hard winters and therefore the destroy- 
ers will hunt more relentlessly than ever. 

Wolves, coyotes, hawks, owls, crows, 
and all migratory types of vermin, 
driven by the cold, will begin to pene- 
trate deeper to the southward than they 
have heretofore. So it is all the more 
imperative that sportsmen give thought 
to the winter feeding of the game, a 
matter that is receiving far too little at- 
tention at the present time. But it must 
be done with discretion. Indiscriminate 
feeding is almost as bad for wild game 
as starvation winters. We cannot af- 
ford to make “bums” out of them. 

[ can best illustrate my point by de- 
scribing the mismanaged sporting estate 
of an acquaintance of mine who went 
to the great expense of building a big 
pheasant hatchery, hired a game-breeder 
and two assistants, obtained a warden 
to patrol his property, and then never 
took the trouble to plant a single patch 
of food for his birds! At the end of 
the shooting season you could not find 
any more pheasants on his property than 
you could in the surrounding territory. 
He argued that there was plenty of 
natural food. What he overlooked, how- 
ever, was that outside his broad acres, 
the feeding conditions were just as at- 
tractive. Not only did he fail to feed 
his birds, but he cleaned up all his 
hedgerows without adding in the least 
to the productivity or beauty of his 
farms. 

Eventually, convinced that something 
should be done about it, he planted an 
entire field in oats and left it standing 
for his birds. In other words, he made 
“bums” out of them. They flocked into 
it and sat around all day. The ground 
was so rank with the smell of game that 
all the vermin in the. surrounding dis- 
trict concentrated there also. When the 
owner wanted to shoot any of his birds, 
he had to go there and scare them off 
the one spot that was supposed to be 
an asylum for them. When winter came 








and the grain was beaten flat and co, 
ered with snow, his young birds tha; 
had survived had acquired no experience 
in taking care of themselves. 

On the other hand, another noted 
sportsman, who farmed extensivel 
a paying basis, made a similar game 
preserve on his property. He employed 
only half the help the other man 
but planted so much food for his 
in small patches, judiciously scatt: 
that his farms were so much mor: 
tractive than any others that his 
stayed with him in numbers all the 
round. Scattered as they were, 
afforded better sport for the gunner 
less for their hereditary enemies. 

The first man has spent an ave 
of five thousand dollars per year « 
pheasants for the past seven years. 
long ago I walked across his pro; 
to exercise a bird dog. During 
course of an entire morning, I flus! 
only five birds. On the other m 
place, two of us killed thirty-five 
in three hours. 

It is not sufficient to sow a few 1 
of the time-honored buckwheat. In 
first place, buckwheat is practically 
winnowed by the first early fall gales 
and a heavy fall of snow complete 
covers it. The trouble with buckwheat 
is that it is useless when it is neede 
the most, so far as the Northern state 
are concerned. What one wants is mil 
let, Kafir corn, oats that are permitte: 
to stand, and sunflower seeds.  T! 
smaller the patches and the more p: 
fusely they are scattered, the better. 


HIS lesson was taught to me tl 
vears ago on Long Island when 
still had severe winters. My father a 
ways saw to it that a few rows of grai1 
were planted for the quail upon our 

property. One winter, about 1906, 
had a heavy fall of snow, followed by 
thaw and then a hard freeze, a greatly 
to-be-dreaded thing where quail 
grouse are concerned. The little bird 
were trapped in their snug beds in th: 
snow. If they were out, they could find 
little or nothing to eat. Food is to gar 
what cual, wood, and fur coats combined 
are to us. In the spring, throughout 
the surrounding country, the quail were 
practically gone, but we still had 
little coveys with us. 

Two years ago, I had an opportu 
to shoot on the splendid preserve wit! 
P. A. Rockefeller at Overhill, Nort! 
Carolina. From a quail shooter’s p 
of view, it was as unpromising a cou 
try as I have ever hunted in. Nothing 
but thirty thousand acres of stunted pine 
and scrub oak on a sandy soil, but every- 
where you went you ran into little cle 
ings sowed with peas. Almost eve! 
time you found a clearing, you fou 
quail. 

Game birds will not leave better fe: 
than they can find in the surround 
country simply because they are shot 
nor is it an expensive task to feed them 
In almost any bit of woods you \ 
find a tiny, natural clearing here 
there, where you can scratch up t 
rich soil with a hoe and plant a litt! 
game food. It might be just a little 
space created by a windfall, but if the 
sun reaches it, it will serve. 
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Pulling Both Barrels 


(Continued from page 52) 
| up to recoil and pay no attention, but 
ted shocks will cause his shooting to ~_— 
off. The best thing for him, as for 
rvone else, is to learn to catch the re- 
| with the hands. 

very baseball player knows that he has 
to watch an oncoming ball very closely, 
o as to yield to it at the crucial instant, 
‘ast as it strikes his hands. If his hands are 
rivid when the ball strikes them, it will 
hounce out. This was well demonstrated 
the old days when no one except the 
catcher wore a glove. The same principle 
applies to catching the recoil of a shot- 
eun. Make the shoulder too rigid, and the 
hutt will strike the shoulder, causing the 
entire gun to jump upward, because that 
is the only direction it can take. The 
proper procedure is when the body leans 
forward to meet the recoil, relaxed rather 
than tense, however, so that the shoulder 
can give to the recoil. The hands should 
have a good grip in order to catch the 
recoil and slow it up gradually. To en- 
able your hands to maintain a good grip 
without effort on your part, push one 
hand forward while the other pulls back. 
Both hands obviously cannot push forward, 
because that would carry the piece away 
from the shoulder. If both hands pull 
back, as some shooters have tried to do it 
merely adds to the shoulder blow and the 
resultant jump. 

A good grip with the left hand is vital. 
However, no muscle of the body should be 
so tense as to become rigid. Fred Kimble, 
who was one of the greatest of all shot- 
gun shooters in his day, says that many 
of the misses at the tail end of a fine score 
are due to rigidity. The marksman, keen- 
ly anxious to finish out with a perfect 
score, unknowingly stiffens and clamps 

wn on his gun. His stiffened body no 
onger swings freely enough to maintain 

woting time. The result is a lost bird. 

"Now let us take up the matter of un- 
expected recoil. Take a man who is not 
looking for it and hit him a smart blow 
and the chances are he will go down. 
Take the same man when he knows what’s 
coming and is in action himself, and he 
won't mind it much, being prepared to take 
it and to counter. It is much the same 
in shooting if flinching from the kick is to 
be avoided. The gun that is snapped in 
doesn’t hurt, but if it is pulled deliberate- 
ly, with the mind anticipating trouble, it 
will kick the dickens out of you. That is 
why the rookie soldier has a hard time | 
learning to shoot a rifle. He is told to | 
queeze slowly, not knowing when the gun 
is to fire, but the longer he squeezes the 
more active his mind becomes and the 
dread of what is going to happen increases 
until his nerves rebel and he gives the 
trigger a yank. 
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ONE I was visiting the Hoffman Arms 
Company plant and was taken out to 
t a Riggs-Hoffman 404 rifle. The gang 
thered around to see what would hap- 
pen. I knew that rifle would kick and 
it it had a free recoil of about 50° foot 
ds. About 80 yards away was an 
inch telephone post, which I elected to 

‘t at. I snapped, not taking mere than 
econd or two to fire. The gun didn’t | os 
er me a bit, and I had fired three | 

ts before Frank Hoffman stopped me 
the warning that I would so weaken 

t big post that it would blow down, and 
ibly lead to a damage suit against the 


pany. Name 
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functioning; its reliable action; its hand- 
some finish. 


ull like 
the Javing 
in price 
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HAT you'll like most about a Savage 
Automatic Shotgun is its perfect 


These fine qualities, the result of precis- 
ion manufacturing for which Savage is 
internationally noted, are all the more 
appreciated because of the saving you 
make when you buy a Savage Automatic. 


The Savage Automatic Shotgun is steadily 
growing in sportsmen’s favor for wild fowl, up- 
land game, and skeet. They like its single sight- 
ing plane; the accomplishment of loading and 
ejection by recoil rather than manual labor; 
and the freedom from change in position of the 
hand to fire succeeding shots. These are defi- 
nite aids to quick and accurate shooting. 


Made in 12 and 16 gauge; barrels 26, 
28, 30, 32 inches; full choke, modi- 
fied, cylinder or Savage Skeet boring. 


Send coupon for Savage catalog. 


SAVAGE 


AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 509, Utica, N.Y. 
Kindly send me a copy of your catalog. 








he point is that I shot precisely as I 
ld with a shotgun at game, and I knew 
to catch the recoil when so firing. 
‘er I tried out a Paradox gun, 8 pounds 


Address____ = 26d 
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NOTES ON SKEET 


By J. P. CUENIN 


FTER a skeet shooter has learned 
how much he must lead each tar- 
get for his style of shooting, and 

after he has reached that stage where 
he can be fairly sure of breaking most 
of the targets, there are two very im- 
portant things he must keep in mind, 
particularly if he goes in for competi- 
tive shooting. One of these is to think 
only of the shot he is about to fire, and 
the other is to remember that Old Man 
Average should always be considered. 

The first point, concentrating on the 
shot about to be made, is of special im- 
portance after a target has been missed. 
Whether the lost bird was one that is 
ordinarily easy, or one of the shooter’s 
most difficult shots, he should do every- 
thing possible to get his mind off that 
last miss before calling for another tar- 
get, for skeet requires the utmost in 
concentration. Attempting to hit a tar- 
get while thinking of a lost bird and its 
effect on the final score may result in 
another miss on even an éasy shot. 

The shooter must think only of where 
he intends to hold. He will not be able 
to do this if his mind is on a target 
already lost, or if he is worrying about 
something said by another shooter, the 
referee, the scorer, or a spectator. The 
shooter must be particularly painstaking 
in his concentration on a shot if there 
has been an interruption in the regular 
routine of a round. If there is a delay 
caused by the breakdown of a trap, an 
argument about a doubtful lost or 
broken target, or anything else that 
might stop the regular course of firing, 
the shooter should get his mind back to 
the business in hand before he steps up 
and calls for a target. 

Because of the interval between shots 
at the different stations and the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded for conversation 
among members of a squad and others 
who may be close to the firing positions, 
there is always the possibility that a 
shooter may become distracted between 
shots. In ordinary skeet, when every- 
body is shooting just for the sport of 
the game, there is no objection to talk- 
ing. In fact the opportunity to discuss 
such things as how the last bird was hit 
or lost, and other matters pertaining to 
skeet, is one of the points about the game 
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that makes clay-target shooting a really 
interesting sport. But when a man is 
shooting in competition and every tar- 
get counts, he should keep his mind sole- 
ly on what he is going to do with his 
gun. He should not discuss the shoot- 
ing, the weather, or anything else. 

The second thing that will help the 
skeet shooter in competitive shooting is 
consideration of his average. 

Many skeet enthusiasts who shoot in 
matches are like most gamblers—they 
do not think of averages. Talk to any 
man who gambles, whether his game is 
horse racing, poker, or crap shooting, 
and you will invariably be told about the 
big winnings he has made. He never 
mentions the days on which he lost, and 
doubtless he seldom thinks about them. 
Competitive skeet shooters are like gam- 
blers in that they seem to think only of 
their high scores and forget that over a 
long period of shooting they also had 
some comparatively low scores. The 
chap who thinks only of his high scores 
is likely to become discouraged if he 
misses a few in the early part of a 
match, while if he will stop to think of 
his average, he can reasonably believe 
he still has a chance to win if he settles 
down to the main business of breaking 
targets. 

Take the case of a man who has won 
an event with a very high score. In 
every match he enters thereafter he 
probably starts out to equal that excep- 
tional score, and if he misses a target or 
two he begins to worry. He may think 
this must be his “off day,” and that it 
is useless to try. If he will go over in 
his mind the last 500 to 1000 targets at 
which he shot, he will remember that 
there were a few scores below his aver- 
age as well as a few that were above. 
If his average over a long series of 
events happens to be 94, he forgets that 
on some occasions he must have gone 
below that figure; otherwise his average 
would be higher. However, he has 
made a 98, a 99, or 100 straight, and he 
evidently believes that he should always 
hit that stride, so he bégins to lose heart 
if he misses a bird or two, and when he 
reaches that state of mind he cannot 
hope to pull himself together. 

When a (Continued on page 71) 





Pulling Both Barrels 
(Continued from page 55) 


in weight, 750-grain bullet, light trig ve 
pull, at a 6-inch bull at 100 yards. Hoff- 
man had shot the gun and shot it well, and 
of course I wanted to do the same. I tool 
deliberate aim, and that infernal gun 

its 234-pound pull would go off befor 
was ready and kick time out of me. 

On another occasion, in the field, I 
shooting a magnum 10-bore weighing 1] 
pounds, using 2 ozs. of shot. That was a 
close-shooting piece and I decided to swing 
deliberately along in front of the duck 
with just so much lead, and let off with a 
gentle pressure, not knowing precisel 
when the gun would fire. It wasn’t long 
before I[ realized that I was taking a whal 
of kick, and I knew what caused it. 
Right then tactics were changed and | 
swung by briskly, letting off on the 
stant that the lead looked correct. 

One other feature of a shotgun wl 
causes it to kick ought to be better know 
A good many people, some of them 
novices, seem to prefer a short-barrelled 
shotgun. Every now and then somebod) 
writes me to ask if a short-barrelled shot- 
gun won't shoot just about as hard and as 
close as one with long barrels. The re- 
ply, with some modifications, is general] 
in the affirmative. The other side is that 
the shorter the barrels of a gun, the hard- 
er it kicks, other things, such as weight oi 
gun and load, being equal. 

Recoil is divided into 
secondary recoil. Primary recoil is due 
simply to action and reaction—the shot 
charge being pushed in one direction while 
the gun is thrust in the other, the difference 
being in proportion to the weight of the gun 
as compared with the weight of the charge. 
That is all the recoil we would have if the 
gun were fired ina vacuum. But you must 
remember there is also air pressure. This, 
combined with the flare of gas at the muz- 
zle, causes secondary recoil. The greater 
the flare, the greater the recoil. 

The wider the flare of gas as it escapes 
the muzzle, the more air must be displaced. 
Air resists this process. What makes the 
gas flare out? Why doesn’t it drive 
straight along back of the charge? The 
answer is that there is gas pressure within 
the barrel caused by gas, pressing vigor- 
ously against the walls of the barrel, which 
cannot spread until it reaches the muzzle. 
There it spreads and flares and the amount 
of the flare is in direct proportion to the 
gas pressure just back of the muzzle. Gas 
at high pressure flares out so widely and 
intercepts so much resistant air, that it 
is almost equivalent to a partial obstruc- 
tion in the bore. The high-pressure gas 
cannot escape instantaneously, and the re- 
sult is a reaction against the bore of the 
gun—a thrust backward because of extreme 
pressure forward. 

The breech pressure of a shotgun might 
be as much as 4 tons, 6 inches ahead ot 
the chamber. If we cut the barrels off 6 
inches in front of the chamber where 4 
heavy load still retained 4 tons of pressure, 
what do you suppose would happen? The 
gun would kick you clean out from under 
your hat. Even a 15-inch barrel has an 
almost unbearable recoil. The longer the 
barrel, the less the pressure at the muzzle. 
The gas is cooling as it travels, a long 
barrel has more room for gas than a short 
barrel, and nothing keeps up gas pressure 
except a lack of room. Let us assume that 
the breech pressure is 4 tons and the muz- 
zle pressure 1 ton. If the rate of pres- 
sure fall were uniform, which it is not, the 
pressure at the end of a 15-inch barrel 
would be 2 tons, and the secondary recoil 
would be double what it would be at t! 
end of a 30-inch barrel. 
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without getting a shot, another hunter 


{bout nine o'clock I thought I saw a 
» movement through the cover ahead. 
It disappeared, then I caught it again 
re to the left through the open hard- 
ods—a dark gray form that carried a 
massive set of antlers. I snapped the 
rbine to my shoulder, saw hair through 
the sights and pulled. Some twenty-eight 
ts worth of 32 specials were burned 

Then he was gone, and a line from 
Van Dyke’s “Still-Hunter” drummed in 

ears: 

“With pounding hoofs and flaunting 
tail. venison vanisheth down the vale.” 

| studied the tracks for signs of a hit. 
\ nice long furrow in the snow, that was 
too low; a mortal wound in a young 
beech, too high. The other two, too late 
er too soon. Then the dull boom of a big 
bore rifle sounded still farther ahead. I 
ontinued on the tracks until I came to a 
checked mackinawed figure busy with 
something on the ground. That was Ed. 
Did you hit him?”, I called. 

He held up his Finnish hunting knife. 
It was stained red. And there behind a 
log where he had fallen lay a magnifi- 
ent white-tailed buck. I told Ed how 
he had got away from me. He tried to 
be consoling. “You can help drag him 
out and I'll let you carry the liver.” 

“Did you learn that one from Hank?” 
I asked, as we started in on the drudgery 
of deer hunting. 

That's the trouble with playing dog. I 
chase ’em out for the other fellow to shoot; 
then I've got to play horse and haul ’em 
ut of the woods. Ed furnished me with 
details between lifting and tugging. Guess 
he should be excused though. He had 
stood plenty of razzing on account of us- 
ing an old .38-55. “You see,’ he ex- 
plained, “I went to school when I was 
little and the teacher taught me geometry. 
[ figure problems in trajectory and de- 
flection in my head, then when I see deer 
[ know where to hold. When I hear you 
missing with your pop-gun I think, ‘Tf 
that buck comes this way he’s aheadin’ 
for the last round-up.’ Sure enough he 
pops out, his horns laid back and making 
20-foot jumps.” 

“His eyes bulging and his tongue hang- 
ing out,” I interrupted. 

He paid no attention but kept on. “Well 
[ think, time to stop him. So I hold ivory 
bead three degrees southeast from the 
vishbone, yank the trigger and put on 
the tag. How’d you like to trade for my 
old corn-sheller now, eh? It sure does 
t ’em down hard—yowsah! But my 


set 
gun would be no good for you ordinary 
run of mine hunters. You would have to 
ack your gun in one hand and a table of 
iallistics in the other. Then when you see 
deer, look up the answer in the back of 
e book—by that time the deer is gone.” 
Numerous interruptions and feeble re- 
rts failed to slow him up until I hit on 
ne of the proverbs: “Argue not with a 
ol in his folly, lest he become wise in 
is own conceit.” Neither of us was 
uite sure what the wise old King was 
riving at so we sort of dried up and 
rudged along in silence. Anyway we 
eded our wind for traction. 

Larry was first in camp that day. He 
id drilled a nice spike-horn “endways” 
ith his old reliable .30-30. One shot 
is plenty, for in spite of what the .30-06 
ys claim, the old .30 has considerable 
ore punch than a bottle of 3.2 caliber 
Anyway he dressed the deer, hitched 
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(Continued from page 15) 





onto him, snaked him a mile to camp 
and hung him up “all by himself’—good! 
That was one buck I wouldn't have to 
drag. 

The next day all hunted and returned 
to camp without results, except Isaac and 
Melstrom. They were still absent when 
darkness fell. We started in getting sup- 
per together—sort of pinch-hitting for the 
cook. He would be worn out when he did 
come. No one voiced the anxiety we all 
felt, but for once the little cabin was 
strangely quiet. We discounted the prob- 
ability of their getting lost but there was 
the ever present danger of a fall, resulting 
in a broken leg—a nasty proposition in 
the woods. Another half hour passed. 
Hank picked up his rifle. “It’s time to 
signal,” he said grimly, as he stepped 
through the door. 


He pointed the gun skyward and fired | 


twice. Then we listened. If only one 
shot answered or none, it meant lanterns 
and a searching party. The answer came 
faint and far off, barely audible. A sec- 
ond shot followed and we breathed again. 
But we were puzzled, the shots came from 
almost due south, whereas the boys, ac- 
cording to Larry, had picked up a buck 


track east of camp and followed it north. | 


The main thing though, they were not 
lost and could travel. We waited and 
wondered what had delayed them. 

When they did come their shoulders 
drooped and there was a preceptible sag 
at the knees. In addition they had devel- 
oped a vacuum in the region of the car- 
tridge belts and their only concern was 
to get the wrinkles out of their stomachs. 
“Wait till we eat,’ they said in answer 
to our barrage of questions. 


yeh R some twenty minutes of gorging 
we got a brief account of their day’s 
hunt. They had followed the track close 
to half a mile when Melstrom jumped the 
buck out from behind a fallen tree top. 
Isaac, who was off to the left, got one hur- 
ried shot. They discovered splotches of 
blood on the snow and figured he was hit 
in the rump, which later proved correct. 
Being old hands at the game they did not 
follow at once but built a fire and loafed 
around over an hour. 

When they thought enough time had 
elapsed for the buck to stiffen up, they 
again took the trail. In about 500 yards 
they heard a crash and found a blood- 
soaked bed. The wary old buck was 
watching his back tracks. Three more 
times they routed him out of beds and 
thrice more the wounded beast eluded 
them. They tried circling him without 
success. At times they were tempted to 
give up the pursuit but the crimson trail 
and thoughts of a fine game animal dying 
by slow degrees or pulled down by covy- 
otes, his paunch torn open while still 
alive, urged them on. The fast coming 
twilight of the late fall day drove them 
to a faster gait. At last, with scarcely 
light enough to see their rifle sights, they 
topped a little rise. Out of a small pot- 
hole ahead the weakened animal strug- 
gled to his feet. He lumbered halfway 
up the saucer-shaped rim when Mel- 
strom’s Savage halted him. He plunged 
forward, tried to rise, but the Savage 
barked again and he lay still. 

All this time the buck had traveled in a 
huge circle which eventually brought him 
within a half mile of the old logging road 
south of the camp. Which accounts for 
their location when they answered our 
signal. And that, (Continued on page 65) 
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LD Man Winter with his ice-cold fingers just 
can’t poke through Buck Skein’s furry 
warmth. When you wear this Jacket, your body 
glows in the comfort of its own warmth. Whether 
you hunt or work in the cold outdoors, your fun 
and health depend on keeping warm. The new 
Buck Skein is so made that the natural heat of 
your body is locked in and the biting cold shut out. 

Neither the fangs of winter nor the claws of 
rough wear can bite or tear through Buck Skein’s 
velvety surface. It wears like saddle leather— 
though amazingly light in weight. Look at Buck 
Skein under a magnifying glass and see those tiny 
talons—like steel claws . . . thousands of them! 
No wonder, then, that I can back it up with a 
LIFE-TIME GUARANTEE: 

Wear Buck Skein hard. Wash it. Rub it. Scrub 
it. Not a fibre gives ’way. It will not fade. It will 
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The “Cossack” pictured above has a self bot- 
tom band (with hip straps) for extra wear. Also 
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deep. Two-button adjustable cuffs keep out cold 
winds. Colors: I call my mew shade “Honey 
Brown” because it’s a honey; it’s a deep tobacco 
brown that does not show dirt easily. Also comes 
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Go to his store. Ask him for the genuine Buck 
Skein with my Money Back Guarantee. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, then mail the coupon 
below, enclosing your check or money order, and 
I'll send the new Buck Skein—and prepay all 
carrying charges. 
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ce, LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Mak- 
ers 212 Fifth Ave., Dept. D10, New York 
City. See that I get  § new jacket in the 
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Cossack Jacket with Talon Fastener $5.50 (J 
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Practical Trajectories 


CONSTANTLY am being asked 
] what the trajectory of a certain rifle 

and cartridge All makes of 
standard rifles give the same trajectory 
with a given cartridge provided that 
the barrel of the rifle is of standard 
length or close thereto. The various 
ammunition companies publish tables in 
which are given the heights of trajec- 
tory at mid-range above a base line from 
the muzzle of rifle (center of bore) to 
the bullet hole in the target. This is not 
precisely what the sportsman wishes to 
know, although he can figure out for 
himself his practical trajectory from the 
ammunition companies’ figures, as I 
have done here, if he understands the 
problem of trajectory. 

What the sportsman usually desires 
to know is the distance for which he 
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bullet will strike at other distances. At 
the other distances he can then allow 
in aiming for the raise or drop of the 
bullet. The graphs which are presented 
here show this data for the .22 long rifle 
cartridge of both regular and high-speed 
variety. The graph for the regular ve- 
locity cartridge will also answer for the 
.25 Stevens rim-fire cartridge and for 
the .22 W.R.F. cartridge of regular ve- 
locity, and the graph for the high-speed 
cartridge will also suffice for the .22 
W.R.F. cartridge of high-speed type. 

On the graph for the regular velocity 
cartridge: The table of the ammunition 
company gives the mid-range trajectory 
height over 100 yards 4.5 inches 
above the base line. Accordingly the 
trajectory curve has been drawn. For 
small game shooting with such a curve, 
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should sight his rifle to take full ad- the sportsman usually considers it 
vantage of its trajectory, and then when best to sight his rifle for such a 
he has sighted it for this distance, how distance that at a lesser distance the 
far above or below the line of aim the bullet will not strike over one inch 
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Trajectory graph, .22 long rifle regular cartridge, M. V. 1070 f. s., 100-yard trajectory 4.5 inches, 
showing trajectory curve above base line, and practical trajectory above and below line 
of aim with iron sight, rifle sighted for 60 yards (line .75 inch-I. S.), and with telescope sight 
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Trajectory graph, .22 long rifle high-speed cartridge. M. V. 1350 f. s., 100-yard trajectory 3.0 
inches, showing trajectory curve above base line, and practical trajectory above and below line of 
aim with iron sights, rifle sighted for 75 yards (line .75 inch-l. S.) and with telescope sight 
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line of aim. In 


the 
for this cartridge, this distance is 
60 yards, and accordingly two lin 


above 


this 


aim have been drawn, one for 
sights which are assumed to be .75 
above the axis of the bore, and a si: 
one for a telescope sight mounted 
inch above the axis of the bore. 

line are drawn to intersect the trajec 
tory curve at 60 yards. 
section paper each heavy vertical 

is 5 yards apart, and each heavy hori 
zontal line is one inch apart. It is t! 


On the cross 





a simple matter to measure the verti: 


distance from the appropriate lin 
aim to the trajectory curve at any p 
in the range, and this will give 
practical trajectory above or below th: 
line of aim. These distances have be: 


set down on the graph in the second 


and third lines from the top. 
bottom line shows yards of range, 
the left side line shows vertical inch 


the trajectory with his rifle sighted for 
any other range, all he has to do is to 
measure the height of his sights above 


the axis of the bore, and from t! 


dimension on the left hard line, draw a 


straight line intersecting the trajector 


curve at the distance he intends to sig)t 


his rifle for. He then reads off 
trajectory as the vertical distance fr 
this line to the trajectory curve.—T. \\ 


Front Sights 


HAT is the best front sight for 
a rifle intended for both target 
r ini 


shooting and hunting ? 


opinion the best front sight for hunting 


is one faced with ivory, gold, or red 
the shooter prefers. If the sight is 1 
used for both target shooting 
hunting, then a gold facing should ! 
selected as it can be blackened for t 
get shooting by smoking it wit! 


be 


match, candle, or burning camphor, and 


it can then be rubbed bright again in 
instant for hunting. Target 
should always be dead black so they 
show up in clear, non-glistening 
houette against the white surface of th 
target. 

It is important that the facing of t! 
sight toward the eye, that is the bead 
post, be flat and perpendicular as sh 
in Figure 1, and not rounded as sho 
in Figure 2. The surfaces shown 
Figure 1 reflect light toward the shoot 
evenly over all their surface, while thos 
shown in Figure 2 reflect light only « 
the side toward the sun. As a cons 
quence with No. 2 a man favors 
bright side in aiming, particularly if | 
eyesight is not keen, or he is aiming | 
a hurry. This causes him to shoot a\ 
from the sight. Experiments with 


rifle sighted with a No. 2 front sight 


S1¢g 


rifle sighted to strike center of the bul!s 


eye at 100 yards on a cloudy day 


showed that when the sun shone on te 


right side of the sight the bullets struc! 
about 5 inches to the left of the cent 
of the bull’s-eye, and vice versa when t 


sun shone brightly on the left side 0! 


the bead. When sights shown in Fig 
2 are smoked dead black, light 


ure 
no effect on them. This is another 1 
son for smoking sights for tare 
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ting. Under some conditions dead 
black front sights can be used for hunting 
‘or example, they can be used in open 
untry where the game stands out clearly 
defined against a more or less dead grass 
background. But in green country or woods 
needs the illumination of ivory, gold, or 
beads or facings. 
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\ll sight-makers make sights like that 


own in Figure 1. Almost all sights like 
igure 2 can be made like Figure 1 in about 

minute by merely filing the rear surface 

the bead flat with a fine file, so those 
you who have rounded gold bead front 
sights need not despair. 

For a rifle with a barrel about 24 to 30 

ches long the bead should be 1/16 or 3/32 
nch in diameter. With shorter barrels it 
hould be 1/16 inch. A very short arm 
ike a pocket rifle, where the front sight 

mes close to the eye, should have a 1/32- 
inch bead which will usually have to be 
made to order. The standard sizes which 
|| manufacturers can supply are 1/16, 
3/32, and % inch; the 3/32s being often 
alled a “Semi-Jack” bead, and the % inch 

“Jack” bead. The % inch bead would 
ften be an advantage on a rifle intended 

r quick work at short range in the woods, 
like a deer rifle. 

It is the fashion nowadays to have front 
sights mounted on a matted ramp base, and 

iny ask us if such a base is not best. It 
s merely a vanity. Almost all of us, my- 
self included, think that the muzzle of a 
rifle looks better with a ramp sight base 
han with the old fashioned method of at- 
tachment, but it does not add one iota to 
he efficiency. 

The detachable hood which is usually 
furnished with these matted ramp bases is 
not intended to be used when one is hunt- 

g. It is merely to protect the front sight 

hen you place the rifle in a saddle scab- 

ird or in a case, and it should always be 
emoved when actually hunting, as it keeps 
the bead from appearing bright, and it 
slows up the catching of aim. As a matter 

f fact I do not believe that it is even neces- 
sary to protect the sight, and I have a box 
full of them somewhere in my workshop 
that I have never used. 


you will note that all the hunting and 
4 combined hunting and target front sights 
at we have discussed so far have beads 


King Post 
Front Sight 
with 
Reflector 
Base 





it are round in shape when viewed from 
e rear. It is extremely doubtful if this 
nventional type is best. Indeed for my 
and eyes I am certain that it is not the 
st shape. When you use an aperture 
ir sight it is the top of the bead, and not 
center, that you should align in the 
ter of the aperture. With the round 
d you have a decided tendency to align 
center and not its top in the aperture, 
d when you do this accidentally or when 
u are in a hurry, your bullet strikes high 
r overshoots on the target or game. Also 
en you are trying to hold the top of a 
und bead front sight close to the bull’s-eye 
a certain spot on game, there is more 
tical aberration between the object and 
top of the sight than if the sight were 
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flat on top, and consequently you have a 
greater vertical error on shooting. Experi- 
ments tried a few years ago with a large 
number of soldiers, both experts and or- 
dinary shots, firing at silhouettes in the 
open as wellas at bull’s-eye targets, showed 
that with rifles having 24-inch barrels, by 
far the best results were obtained with flat- 
top front sights that were .08 inch wide. 

For some years I have been having gold- 
faced square-bead front sights with bead 
.08-inch square, like Figure 3, made for 
my rifles. When aiming, such a sight ap- 
pears like a flat-top post sight. Invariably 
when I take a round bead off, and put this 
type of front sight on a rifle, my standard 
of shooting, slow, rapid, or snap shooting, 
and at either target or game, is raised 
slightly. All riflemen to whom I have 
shown these square beads, and who have 
used them, have come to prefer them to the 
round bead. Undoubtedly when they are 
smoked black they are very much superior 
to the round bead for target shooting, and 
I feel sure they will prove almost equally 
good for all those forms of hunting, shoot- 
ing long distances, where very accurate 
work is essential. 

Formerly we had to have these square- 
bead front sights made to order, but within 
the past year the D. W. King Sight Co., 
has been producing them for all rifles. 
They are called “post” front sights, and 
are made with square facings of gold, 
luminous red, or white as preferred. Those 
made for rifles have a width of .08-inch, 
and those for revolvers or pistols are .072 
inch wide to correspond with the standard 
Patridge type of revolver sight. When the 
King gold-faced post revolver sight is 
smoked black, it appears precisely like the 
Patridge front sight when ,aiming. 


HESE King post sights are usually 
furnished in connection with a unique 
reflector base of Mr. King’s invention, and 
some of these reflector bases have inclined 
matted ramps. By ingenious arrangements 
the bases can be fitted to almost any barrel 
by hand or any machinist can do it. These 
reflector bases have a_ small, circular, 
chromium mirror set down in the top sur- 
face of the base in rear of the sight blade 
at such an angle that the mirror catches the 
light from the sky and reflects it on the 
gold, red, or white facing. The illumina- 
tion is ideal for woods hunting, making the 
square facing stand out bright and distinct 
in the forest gloom. In bright overhead 
sunlight on the plains or in the open I 
have found that the mirror makes the gold- 
faced post entirely too bright, but this need 
not worry the hunter. Whenever the bead 
is too bright all he has to do is pick up a 
bit of mud and smear it onto the mirror. 
I should imagine that with a full moon 
overhead one might be able to aim with this 
sight in moonlight, but I have not had an 
opportunity to try it under these conditions. 
I prefer the gold facing only because it 
can be smoked without injuring it for tar- 
get shooting. Sportsmen’s eyesight differs 
so much that one of the other facings might 
be preferable under certain hunting condi- 
tions. For example, in hunting in thick 
woods before the snow comes a white fac- 
ing might prove best. Charles Askins, Jr., 
noted revolver shot, has been using a 
luminous red King post front sight on his 
Colt Shooting Master revolver for game, 
bad hombres, and target during the past 
year on the Mexican border. This red 
facing should never be smoked, nor should 
a flame be applied to it. Askins has young, 
keen eyes and the red bead stands out 
clearly for him. I have tried the red-faced 
sights myself. For my eyes, beginning to 
dim a little with age, they are fine in good, 
strong light, but they begin to grow black 
and I cannot see them quickly in poor light, | 
and so I prefer the gold facing.—T.IV. 
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nished on special order at an ex- 
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ered; full rounded comb; Win- 
chester rubber recoil pad. Stand- 
ard Trap grade walnut action 
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ered. Metal front and middle sights. Standard 5-shot 
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FOR FISHING TACKLE, Salt or fresh water rods 
reels, or lures, can’t rust when this famous protec- 
tion is applied after use. Get it at Sports Stores— 
or generous sample 10c from MeCambridge & McCam- 
bridge, 1226 tith Street, S. E., Washington, D. C. 
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WHITETAILED DEER 


By WM. MONYPENY NEWSOM 


$3.00. Practical and complete. Al! about our com- 
n Virginia deer. 
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38! Fourth Ave. NEW YORK CITY 
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The Cannibal of the Blue Pool 


> 
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(Continued fre 


hunter of wary game animals’ ever 
crept more stealthily toward his prospec- 
tive prey than we. Well back from the 
water we stopped to observe the pool, just 
beginning to turn silver under a brighten- 
ing sky. 

The Blue Pool is a sharp elbow in the 
stream. The outside bank rises sharply 
about five feet above the water, while 
the inside bank is a gradual sand bar, 
partly protected from erosion by water 
grass. The deepest portion of the hole 
lies immediately below the high bank, 
although a large boulder in midstream 
indicates another possible hideout for an 
idling trout. The water continues deep 
until it sweeps past a point of land which 
has survived the current by virtue of a 
tree whose spreading roots hold the earth 
together. 


IGHT here I should like to make 
clear my position in this campaign 
against the cannibal of the Blue Pool. 


It was my opinion that, by right of dis- 
covery and partial conquest, Larry de- 
served something akin to an option on 
the big trout, as far as I was concerned. 
Therefore I felt that it was his just 
privilege to make the initial casts. 

I lingered well away from the stream 
while Larry crept forward with fly 
tackle. His fly was of the same pattern 
that had brought results the previous eve- 
ning, although now a No. 8 hook re- 
placed the inadequate No. 14. We were 


on the side of the high bank, and the 
fisherman took his position back from 
the stream’s elbow. As _ he placed his 
line across and slightly upcurrent, he 
appeared to be casting right on the 
meadow grass. 

In an undertone, Larry kept me in- 
formed where his fly was hitting. “Just 


where I wanted it,” he said. “It's drift- 
ing around the boulder. That’s where he 
rose last night. Nope, nothing doing. 
I'll let it sink deep in the eddies near 
the high bank.” But Larry’s best flyrod 
technique failed to bring life to the Blue 
Pool. Pausing for a minute he surveyed 
the water, cast once again just back of 


the boulder, then motioned me to come 
forward. 
“Did you raise any small trout?” I 


inquired. 
“Not a thing,” Larry answered glumly. 
“That's a good sign,” I said encourag- 
ingly. “It means that the old lunker 
still in possession of the pool.” 
for a spinner. 


re changed his fly 

A minute later the little glittering 
blades were traveling through the deep 
water, but there were no results. The 
sun began peeking at us through a break 
in the mountains. Quickly it dried and 
warmed the dew-drenched meadow. I 
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saw a movement in the grass. 
“There are such things as grasshop- 
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The Cannibal of the Blue Pool was a great 
Loch Leven trout, a prize for any fisherman 





pers,’ I said. “I'll see if I can cor j 
nice juicy one.” : 

I caught an insect and Larry ser 3 
on a carefully wrought hook. But 


this choice morsel traveled untou 
through the Blue Pool. 


“That Lech Leven,’ I hazarded, 
probably so full of small fish that 
isn't feeding much. If today turns 
as hot as yesterday, I have a hunch 
lie quietly until evening. He ma 
rising then. Why don’t you rest 
pool until sundown?” Larry relucta 


agreed with me and it was decided that 
should suspend hostilities against the cai 
bal until the evening. 

We fished the morning away, returning 
to camp with an assortment of brookies 
and small Loch Levens. That after: ) 
| climbed a neighboring ridge to n 
some camera studies, and the ck 
vere so clean and definite that I de 
to remain there in order to attempt so: 


interesting shots of the sinking sx 
\round five o'clock I made the exposures 
[ desired, then headed downward 


the darkening valley. Below me I could 
see the silvery, winding course of Rus 
Creek. The Blue Pool was a very d 
inite bend in the watercourse, and 
paused, I thought I saw a figure crossing 


the meadow. 
Suddenly I remembered the sund 

expedition to the Blue Pool. [ left t t 

trail and hastened toward the str: 

While still some distance away, I s 

Larry prancing along the high ba: 


His body writhed and danced like 
of a medicine man in the midst of we 
devil-magic; the slender rod in his | 
arched and stabbed like 
He saw me coming and 
“He’s on! He's on! The big cannit { 


, 9 
is on! 


a living t 





ve lled: 


Just then the fish opened a new bag 
tricks and put on a sudden cross 
that made Larry jump. He jumped ( 
then disappeared—vanished as sudde 
as though the meadow had opened 
swallowed him alive. I peered over t! 
bank and saw my companion’s hand, 


still holding the twitching rod, disappe 


below the surface of the water. Inan 
ment he was floundering on the weeded 
sand bar across the stream. He dripped 


water, but looked unconcerned about 
ducking. And no wonder: he was 
fast to the mighty Loch Leven. 

[ couldn't resist saying, “That's cer 
tainly one way of getting across 
stream. You never could land 
this high bank.” 

The battle continued, but Larry’s 
increased as the monster's _ strengt 
waned. The finny battler was tiring, 
he had been hooked long before [| 
rived. His adversary, however, continu 
to play the fish with great caution. H 


him tre 


relieved the rod tension whenever 
trout showed indications of renews 
fight. Sut at length came the criti 
moment. The net dipped swiftly, a 
the cannibal of the Blue Pool was ca 
tive. 

Larry carried his prize to dry grou 





and lifted it from the net. 

“At least four pounds!” he shouted 

I looked at him enviously. The ev 
ning air was cool, his clothes were wring- 
ing wet, but he looked warm. His fa 
beamed with a steady smile; his ey 
twinkled like those of a youngster w! : 
has just received his first bicycle. | 
the purple shadows that crept over t! 





Blue Pool, he looked the perfect pictur H 
of the contented angler—a true devot« 
of the sport that keeps men young. i 
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Dinner Is Served! 


Continued from page 25 


took my cook with them. Some peo- 
are funny. 

\feantime, I have a couple more neo- 

vtes from the North Woods learning 

y to boil water without burning it. 
Yessir, I taught ’em how to cook the wrin- 

es out of plain food. All this costs 
money. As soon as they find out that folks 
like spinach with all the sand out of it, 
nd the water drained off, and a slice of 

rdboiled egg on top to take away that 
< cichs green look—up goes the white cap, 
nd with it the wages. Maybe. 

Now, you who eat in these “room-and- 
a-bath-with-meals” places like to get your 
money's worth. We who cater also feel 
the same way. Therefore we build up a 
cood front, and then try to watch the back. 
Believe me, it is some job! 


N table-d’héte joints, some people order 

twice what they can possibly eat. Cooks 
serve them with more than they can pos- 
sibly digest. A real woods cook will never 
learn that chopping down trees, or rolling 
logs in icy water, creates a different sort 
of an appetite from that produced by play- 
ing contract or sipping drinks. The fault 
is about equally divided. As the meal pro- 
gresses, the waste starts out through the 
garbage chute. This waste food is prob- 
bly worth at least fifteen cents a pound, 
based upon cost averages. The “help” 


hides its sins in the garbage cans. Into | 


them go the broken glasses, dishes, and 
everything else—if one does not watch. 
Th at destroys the food value of the swill 

r the pigs. 

But the secret is out! Pigs make the 
profit, if any, in a table-d’hote sporting 
camp. Hence, the garbage must be kept 
as clear of glass or china as any other 
swine sustenance. But try and accomplish 
this simple thing. The chef will not help 
ou, and the waitresses are too busy grab- 
bin tips 

Try talking about costs to the average 
cook when he has just served a lot of late 
breakfasts, and these have lapped over into 
his dinner hour: by dinner, I mean the 
noon feed. He is sore anyhow and his feet 
hurt and the stoves are hot, and three bus- 
loads of people have just phoned the office 
that they will be with him for the noon 
meal. This lunch is a dinner usually. One 
has to serve two dinners per day so that 


all the travelers will carry a good report. 


whether it be noon or night. 


As gr hotel actuary once told me it 
about one employe for each guest 

a eh hotel. Maybe so. In the coun- 
takes about one-third of an employe 
But that many can eat you 
f house and home if you don’t watch 
ut. Everyone, from the headwaiter to the 
ef, has his or her favorites. While the 
adwaiter is slipping dainties to the 
ippy housekeeper, the chef is handing out 
iviar to his prettiest waitress. And while 
e head clerk has a friend to lunch, the 
hellboy is stealing chocolate bars for a 
diminutive chambermaid. Out of sixtee2 
uarts of ice cream, perhaps one-third gets 
the gullet it was purchased to please. 
ne manager can hardly outguess one hun- 
lred sly humans who are in more or less 
direct contact with the grub department. 
\lthough I have said that the lumber 
ook must be a good natural baker, that 
does not mean that he may bake as you, 
vho motor, would like. Take pie crust, for 
nstance. If I left it to a good woods cook 
to make pies for you, you would eat the 
lling only, and not the crust. This crust 
would be thick and heavy. There’s a rea- 
on. In the forest, plates are scarce. No 

(Continued on page 78) 
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RESTOCKING 
GUNSMITH TOOLS 


PECIAL FEATURES 
of the SILVER 
JUBILEE ISSUE 
All sporting firearms and 
latest prices « All center 
fire and most rim car- 
tridges illustrated and 
priced. All shot sheliloads 
« Complete 1934 ballis- 
tics: Remington, Winches- 
ter, Western, Peters, and 
U.S. also foreign « Neces- 
sary gunsmith tools Peer- 
less and Deluxe stocks a 
and accessories « Hand- 
book articles « Principal 
foreign proof marks « 
Large assortment of do- 
mestic and imported ac- 
cessories* Catalog is new 
and printed with clear, . 
clean-cut type, neatly 
bound with strong cover. 


COMPLETE GUN 
PARTS SECTION 
A novel feature is the 
illustration, description, 
and pricing of all mod- 
ern arms ports of all 
leading American makes. 
Also most foreign parts. 
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A. F. 


HANDBOOK No. 
. . . to make available to shooters an ARMS CATALOG truly 


remarkable in its unparalleled completeness . . . not merely 





304 PAGES 
SIZE 8” x10” 


Alain GATALOG & HANDBOOK I 


THE SILVER JUBILEE EDITION © No. 25 


acknowledged the foremost authority on sporting fire- 
arms and accessories .. . NOW, with CATALOG AND 
25 we fulfill an ambition of long standing 


)e es many years STOEGER’S CATALOGS have been 


catalog but also an invaluable hand book and arms guide 


fully representative of the tremendous scope of American and 
Imported Arms, Ammunition and Accessories which we furnish, 
a manual filled with important data, facts and useful hints to every 
shooter and sportsman, a book which is indispensable to you. 


— : FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TORAY-~-----/-----------------, 
A. F. STOEGER, INC. 
507 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your Catalog & Handbook No. 25, for which I enclose 
50c in (cash), (check), (money order) or (stamps). 


NAME 


( PLEASE PRINT) 


STREET & NO Be Fhe. Bs Mil ccennneniimcenencinnmenrision 


TOWN OR CITY 
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AMERICA’S GREAT GUN HOUSE 


507 Fifth Aven 


~~ BIRDS OF AMERICA | 


By FRANK G. ASHBROOK. Iilu 
Set of 3 books, 50c 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK 
381 Fourth Ave., 
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SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee yo line reloading tae bul- 
et moulds, ewaging les. cup forming dies, sheet copper and 


cnet 
bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special shells, sights fitted. 
Let us know your wante. 
YANKEE. SPECIALTY COMPANY, 8651 E. 6th St.. Erie. fe. | 
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$ 17 i 20 § $4.60 for a single trigger on a new Lefever double, 


up. 5.25 on a used Nitro Special Lefever. 


Gun Editor E. C. Crossman 
said “it’s a mechanical achievement”, fires right then left. 
Who ever sawa broken Lefever? 


*“ LEFEVER ARMS CO., ITHACA, N.Y. 


iF, The ideal scope sight for 
indoor targets. Excellent 
for hunting small game. 
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has the proper or larger caliber sporting rifles. Makes possible 
ooting—sufticient easy ki lis of rabbits, squirrels, chucks, crows, etc. 
100ting positions. Complete, $46.50 f. 0. b. Middlefield. 


The wide, brilliant field is ideal for indoor ranges, 


and focal adjustments may be made to very close 


limits. The rear mount with 
movements gives the shooter pe 
10-ring grouping. 

Permits remarkable accuracy Ww 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 


- 3 Lyman 458 Field Seope for hunting and short 
4 minute click range targets, $20. With 4 min. click mount 
rfect control for g97 50. Lyman Targetspot SX and 10X Scopes 

demonstrate the highest degree of accuracy of 
ith .22 hi-power target rifles Suu) 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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B’ar and Panther 


(Continued from page 11) 


‘That develish b'ar tried to catch me when 
| went in there!’ 


“*So what?’ I asks, laughing. 


“*So I[ run out here and clumb this 
tree,’ says Lem. 
““Man, you aint up no tree!’ I told 


him. He looked down, and a queer look 
come into his eye.” 

This story raises a question. Will a 
black bear ever charge, and should he be 
classed as dangerous game? 

Ordinarily a black bear is very much 
afraid of a man, and is even more shy and 
timid than a deer. However, there are ex- 
ceptions. I know whereof I speak, for one 
almost got me! It was while we were 
making a bear-hunting motion picture. The 
bear in this case was so mad that he didn’t 
know straight up. The dogs had fought 
him around until he was in a frenzy of 
rage, and to add insult to injury, I had 
just roped him and dragged him from the 
horn of my saddle out into an open place 
where we might photograph him more 
easily. He was ready to fight the whole 
world, and he walked around woofing and 
popping his teeth. It was a swell shot for 
the camera, but unfortunately there was a 
lasso trailing from his neck. Since the 
script did not call for any ropes, something 
had to be done about it. Foolishly I jumped 
down from my horse and ran after the 
trailing end of the rope. The instant I 
got hold of the rope, the bear sat up, jerked 
the noose over his head with his forepaws, 
and took after me. I hadn't exactly figured 
on this, but there was only one thing to 
do. My rifle was back on my saddle, and 
[ didn’t want to shoot the bear anyway. 
[ ran! The bear ran after me. 


WAS wearing high-heeled boots and 
spurs, and the grass was high. The bear 
gained. It was all very funny—to the 
camera crew! Fortunately my horse was 
a steady old cow pony, and he stood 
calmly watching until I reached him and 


swung into the saddle. As we left, the 
bear reared and struck a vicious blow at 
the horse’s flanks, missing by inches. A 


few days before I had seen a four-hundred 
pound bear tear the head off of a seventy- 
five pound hog with apparent ease. That 
hog’s head had been put on to stay, too, 
and I don’t like to think of what might 
have happened to mine! 

A bear of any kind is a tremendously 
strong animal. Even a cub is hard to 
handle when he wants to be. I found this 
out to my sorrow when one of mine broke 
loose in a broadcasting studio and wrecked 
the place, in spite of the efforts of two 
announcers, myself, and a control man. 
This cub was not vicious. I imagine he 
was slightly grumpy as a result of a little 
indigestion. The day before Ty Cobb had 
been out to see me, and several hundred 
boys had collected to see the joint attrac- 
tion. Result—too much candy and a cross 
bear in a radio room. 

There are some bear hunters who 
stoutly maintain that a black bear is 
never dangerous. In general, this is true. 
Many times I have seen an old she-bear 
run off and leave her cubs, overcome by 
her innate fear of man. Nevertheless, there 
are two occasions on which a black bear 
should not be trusted—first, when he is 
accustomed to mankind, and consequently 
contemptuous of him; second, when he is 
brought to bay by fighting dogs. The 
“domesticated” bear is exceedingly danger- 
ous to man because of his treacherous na- 
ture and deceiving expression. The big 
cats—lions, tigers, leopards, and panthers— 


make no bones about their feelings. When 
angry they flatten their ears, lash their 
62 


tails, and their eyes turn green with rage 
and hate. We know exactly what to ex- 
pect. But not so with a bear. His face 
wears the same expression when he is pre- 
paring to knock your head off as it does 
when he is asking for an apple. I have 
been told that one of the world’s leading 
animal trainers has discontinued the use of 
bears in his acts for this very reason. 

When a bear is held at bay by fighting 
dogs, the bear is dangerous because he has 
practically lost his reason. The pesky dogs 
have barked at him and nipped his flanks 
until he is furious. He bites at trees and 
he slaps at bushes. When you approach 
such a bear, it is wise to have your gun 
ready, for, as an old “cracker” bear hunter 
aptly said, “You'll look just like another 
dog to that b’ar!” 

Sear hunting with dogs carries a thrill 
for me. I can see no sport in still-hunting 
a bear. At such times he is just a big, 
comical chap going about his own business. 
Suddenly a man appears. Before the poor 
bear can experience any emotion whatever 
there is a loud noise and the bear becomes 
a rug! 


BIG bear is amazingly quick. He could 

easily kill a man if he wanted to, and 
there are unquestionably times when he 
wants to. While I was working on the 5P 
range in Arizona, a large cinnamon bear 
was killed across Black River. When this 
bear was skinned, two .30-30 bullets were 
taken out of him, also an old Colt .44 slug 
and, from an encysted wound back of his 
shoulder, a small pocket-knife—blade, han- 
dle, and all! The whole story was there. 
Somebody had shot that bear with a rifle, 
failed to stop him with a pistol, and finally 
stabbed him at close quarters. Who had 
done this, and what became of him when 
the bear got hold of him, I don’t know. I 
only know what I think. 

In Arizona I had an opportunity to study 
bears as predatory animals. I was in the 
employ of the United States Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, and my job was to stay 
with the bears and the panthers and kill 
them. I had been assigned the northern 
Apache reservation, and I was in a pe- 
culiar predicament. The state inspector for 
the survey had given me my instructions 
before I left Phoenix. 


“Concentrate on the lions. They do the 


most damage. Bears kill cattle once in a 
while, but not often. Whatever you do 
please the Indian Agent. He’s a fine chap. 
and has been wanting me to send a man 
up there for a long time.” I found Charles 
L. Davis indeed a fine chap and eager ¢ 
cooperate. But his opening words were 
“Newell, get over into the Cedar Creek 
country and concentrate on those bears 
They're killing stock to beat the band! 
30th men were right. The lions wer 
doing the most damage, but the bears wer: 
killing some cattle. There were two 
three old bears in the Cedar Creek terri- 
tory that had got in the habit of eating 
beef. After they had been killed, the stocl 
remained undisturbed as far as bears wer 
concerned. Ordinarily the black bear is 1 
much of a meat eater in his wild state. 
He has a wide range of food and is prac- 
tically omnivorous, eating acorns, berries 
of all kinds, ants, wild honey, grubs, pal- 
metto buds, and small rodents. He is fond 
of digging out a yellow jackets’ nest, and 
eats the grubs and adult jackets with equal 
gusto. I opened one bear’s stomach and 
found not less than a thousand grown yel- 
low jackets, swallowed whole! And some 
men kick at a drop or two of tobasco! 
Black bears can climb with astonishing 
rapidity, and in Florida they use this abil- 
ity to good advantage. At off seasons, 
when acorns or blueberries are scarce, the 
tear the bud or “cabbage” out of the cab- 
bage palms. I have stood in my tracks, 
deep in the swamp, and counted eleven 
palms with their tops torn out! When 
pursued by dogs, a bear will often climb a 
cypress three or four feet in diameter. In 
fact, the larger the trunk, the easier it is 
for him to climb. He hugs the tree to 
him with his forepaws, and simply walks 
up with his hind feet. Occasionally a big 
bear will refuse to climb, and at such a 
time fighting dogs are essential. Hounds 
will merely stand off and bay. The bear 
moves on when he pleases, and the hunter 
rarely is able to get close enough for a 
shot. Airedales, Irish terriers, curs of all 
kinds, and even fox terriers are fine fight- 
ing dogs for bear. But any dog must learn 
which end of a bear to go to! If he ever 
gets the idea that he can go in and whip 
a bear, he is just one more dead dog! 
(The second part of this article will appear 
in Outvoor LIFE next month) 





O eliminate error ° 


DOUBLE TARGET GIVES CHECK ON CROSS FIRE 





caused by firing at the 


wrong target, a double- 
target system was devised 
for the 1934 National 
Championship Small Bore 
Tournament. 

When riflemen fire at 
targets placed close to- 


gether, as frequently is the 
case on a range, some shots 
may be directed at the 
wrong target, with conse- 
quent confusion in scoring. 
In order to determine with- 
out question the firing point 
from which a shot origin- 
ated, the double target was 
devised. This consists of a 
standard cardboard target 
mounted on a frame, and 
19 in. behind it a second 
target of plain cardboard. 
When a competitor fires 
on his neighbor’s target by 
mistake, the angle of flight 
of the bullet, as indicated 
by the position of holes it 
makes in the targets, de- 
termines the offender. 
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Conservation 


Continued from page 7) 


land for those who must depend upon 

< source. It is to the interest of sports- 

and the country’s game supply to se- 

re legislation in other states that will en- 

rage preserve and club-stocking by per- 

tting seasons of reasonable length for the 

oting of game-farm products on licensed 

reas. regardless of seasons for wild game. 

t these laws must, of course, be so drawn 

as to safeguard wild birds belonging to 
he state. 


Duck-Hunting 


Innovations 
by Seth Gordon 


President, American Game Association 


\ HEN the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act Advisory Board met in Washing- 

ton recently, the Biological Survey staff 

presented the most complete information on 

waterfowl-breeding conditions ever assem- 

hled for the information and guidance of 
board. 





Special maps had been prepared showing | 
the breeding range of each species, upon | 


ich had been superimposed the drought 
reas. The reports on breeding conditions 
as a whole were given as unfavorable, with 
e species which have the widest breeding 
range, such as the mallard, pintail, and 
idgeon, holding up best. The black duck 
an Eastern breeder) was shown to be 
least affected. Some reports declared that 
e black duck is increasing or at least 
Iding its own. 
rhe survey’s investigators reported that 
he far Western flight of ducks is in the 
rst plight of all; the 


Atlantic Coast | 


ght, except the diving ducks, is holding | 


exceptionally well; the Middle West 


ght only fairly well; and the diving 
ducks, especially redheads, canvasbacks, | 
nd lesser scaups (little bluebills), are 


owing a general scarcity throughout the 

untry. 

These investigators reported that in the 
lrought regions, former breeding grounds 

ere deserted; that in other favorite places 

ey found unusual concentrations of breed- 
birds, but that on the whole breeding 
vrounds in good condition were only forty 
eighty per cent occupied. They held 

is indicated a shortage of breeding stock, 
hich should be conserved until the sur- 

y's new refuge and law-enforcement pro- 
cram can become effective. 

\t the request of the board last year, a 
pecial report had been prepared giving the 
results of feeding and baiting studies ex- 
tending over a number of months. This 
report indicated that in many areas feeding 
s absolutely essential to the welfare of the 
ducks and geese, while elsewhere abuses 
re ae practiced which should be elim- 
natec 

The Biological Survey plans to issue all 
permits upon application this year, except 

States where the law prohibits baiting 
nd feeding, unless the applicant is known 

resort to unethical practices. 

Usually the recommendations of the ad- 
visory board are not given to the public 
mtil the President has signed the new 
egulations, but this year they were released 
mmediately after the meeting. Chairman 
Darling also asked the state game officials 

submit immediately their wishes for 


hooting dates between October 1 and Jan- | 


oe the outside limits fixed by the 
hoard, 
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“WHAT A LOT 
OF SHOTGUN 





FOR THE MONEY!” 
WO 


You hear it said everywhere. 
It’s the result of sportsmen’s 
experience—and the largest 
production of low priced 
shotguns in America. These 
are supreme gun values. 


No. 94 


SPRINGFIELD 
Made by Stevens. Single bar- 
rel. 12, 16, 20 Gauge. .410 
Bore. Automatic ejector.Bar- 
rel of high pressure steel. 
Proof tested. Price 


$qps5 
No. 311 
SPRINGFIELD 


Made by Stevens. Double bar- 
rel. 12, 16, 20 Gauge. .410 
Bore. Matted rib. Barrels of 
high pressure forged steel, 
hollow tapered. Proof tested. 


sep ° 


Send for descriptive literature 
J. Stevens Arms Co. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Dept. C-6 
Owned and operated by 


Savage Arms Jorporation 
Utica, N.Y. 


















More 
“WALKING MILES” 
in Sun-Maids 


Walk farther, shoot straighter, fish with 
more feel” in the rod—be less tired to pack 
| up and move, or to get the grub at night! 

Only 37 Sun-Maid Raisins, carried 
compactly in your pocket, deliver 100 
calories of quick re-vitalizing energy 
straight into your blood! 

Apply a handful or so to your hungry 
insides in mid-morning and mid-after- 
noon. Sun-Maids keep you as fresh as 
they are themselves, for extra miles, 
extra fun! They occupy the smallest space 
and won’t aan you thirsty! 





Make 


part of your equipment 





INDICATOR UP MEANS BARREL 15 COCKEO, 
INDICATOR QOWN, BARRLL 1S WOT COCKEOD 


QUALITY \— 
PLUS SAFETY 


ORDINARY SAFETY. “S” APPLARS 
WHEN GUN IS ON SAFE 


ITHACAS PATENTLO “RED SPOT” 
APPLARS WHEN GUN IS Off SAFE. 


Ithacas have more quality, the very best design. a $6.50 single trigger, 4 
safety points as you'll see. Used and approved by leading gun editors 
Want to know how tocare fora gun or hunting dog, how to select a gun? 


“Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.”’ 


Game, Skeet and Trap guns $39.75 


to $900.00. 


Ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N.Y., Bex10 , 








All popular gauges 
and barrel lengths. 





dependable and very modern 


Iver Johnson SKEET-ER—winne1 


Single 





43 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York Chicago 


San Francico 
















The Exact Answer for all who require an accurate, thoroughly 
shotgun 
There are models for every type of shooting, including the new 


Double Guns $30.00 to $52.00 


Send for complete Firearms Catalog 52A 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE Wee, ii 
Toe 
“ 


St Cor 










A'l have barrel and 
lug forged in one. 


at a moderate price. 


of championships. 









Guns $10.25 to $18.00 
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SUN-MAID RAISINS 








jontre 
ine Bide 





YE Chambers St. 108 W. Lake St, 731 Market 
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Keen as @ razor— 
shaped andtempered 
for outdoor service— ‘a! 
modeled to fit the 
hand with asure, easy 
grip. Just the knife you 
need for cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharpen- | 
ing tent stakes, dressing game, oN 
slicing bacon, etc. MarbleW ood- 
craft No. 49 Leather Handle, 44- 









in. blade, with Leather Sheath $2. 25. Also with 
This Knife is just one item in the Fm es 


famous line of— 


MARBLES eouirMant 
“For Every Hour in the Open” 


FREE! 


You willwantourfree 
32 33 ~ page, booklet on 
rble’s Outing 
et Hunting 
Knives, Axes, Sights, 
ay: ements, 
mpasses, etc. Doz- 
ons of useful items for 
every sportsman. 


Write today? 




















Marble’s 
Coat Compass 
Fastens to coat or sleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate. No. 
182, with ee dial, 


Marble’s Water- 
proof Match Box 
Has ring for attaching to 
chain or belt. Keeps 
matches always dry and 


ady for instant use. No. stpaid 25. N ¢ 082, 
181, price, 60c.. Bite revolving dis) dial, $1.50. 
Marble’s Eptute are sold by most dealers or 

mailed postpaid on receipt of price. (A95) 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
6571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 









vor every RL Oe A 


Kind of Game from Bi -iL fei aie 
Squirrel to Elephant I oleloha 4°, 











Six calibres for every 
Sporting Need Send for 
Hand Book and Catalog, RIFLES 







Other calibres built to order, 


D. W. KING co. 
= 2314 na. a0ee St., ‘Phila. 
* RICE PEEP SIGHT 


For Krag rifles 
only. Positive ele- 
vation and windage. 
Anyone can mount. 
$1.00. Springfield 
Sporter butt plates, 
cast aluminum, 50c. 
Satisfaction or 
money refunded. 
ERNEST RICE, 331 7th Street, ELYRIA, OHIO 

Get your Boating and Cam ing books from 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 38 ourth Ave., New 
York City. 







Coast Representative 
5565 Howard St., San Francieco 


(Eat. 1897) 


























Wak AWAKE 
MEN ior 





SALES DAILY Speciatty on # FREE fL TRAL 
DAY YOU errell, Georgia, makes over 1,000 
sales nett him $5 to $60 profit 

iv8O each sale. E. Foyer, Calif., makes 
$151.71 in 3 days, Write i others 

E L —enormous profits for high grade 
men installing new business specialty 

Kansas firm on $88.60 ya Install without a dol- 
lar down. Produces the cas for itself before 
payment due. Many of x ~ | 4 ing firms among our 
you port folio of reference letters m foremost concerns. 
Closes the deal. Exclusive. Representatives wanted— 
try this business without risking a cent of your own 


$4,920 in 3 months. Pegram makes 
on free i Pg bringing big cash returns for thou- 
customers. Smallest business or office buys. Customer 
money. We train you. Write now for full information, 


FOUR $15 
$315 his first 5 days. J. C. Baker, 
sands of U.S. firms. $4,707 returns in 3 months for one 
guaranteed cash return 10 times price paid. We furnish 
. E. ARMSTRONG, Dept. 3008-k, MOBILE, ALA, 
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| tried to take a stance for a 
| impossible to keep concealed, stay in posi- 








Ti-Ti Mallards 


(Continued from page 17) 


If you stood up, the ducks could see you. 
There was nothing to sit on, and the clumps 
of muddy, wet roots on which we huddled 
were slippery and insecure. Our feet often 
broke through to mud and water as we 
shot. It was 


tion to shoot, and maintain an adequate 
lookout for the ducks which were coming 
from all directions. Whenever one of us 


| grew cramped and stood up to get out the 
| kinks, a bunch of ducks on the point of de- 


coying, would emit a sharp, “Quack, 
Quack!” and be of for other parts. 

This situation encouraged long, chance 
shots, which often frightened away other 
ducks decoying from another direction. At 
best, it was shooting under difficulties, and 
in addition, most of us had never seen 
ducks in such quantities before. With 
those huge, green-headed beauties swarm- 
ing around the way they were that day, so 
near and yet so far, it would be a hard- 
boiled and unimpressionable hunter who 
did not get “duck fever.” Pretty soon all 
of us were wild with i As soon as an 
old drake began to zoom down from the 
sky and grow and grow until he looked as 
big as a goose, a couple of barrels would 
automatically go off in his direction. 

We probably acted like kids out of school, 
but whatever we may have been guilty of, 
we had a good time, and that’s what we 
were there for. The sight of those myriads 
of ducks coming over in flights that 
reached a mile or more across the sky, 
with the platoons breaking away, wings 
cupped, to volplane toward earth, bank, 
and circle for a landing, was one worth any 
man’s time and trouble. 

Every duck we killed was well earned 
and hard earned. I could not see all the 
shooting done by the others, but once Billy 
raked an old drake from practically out 
of sight in the cloudless sky, and I made 
four memorable kills with my old Sauer. 

The first came while two of us were 
looking for places to set the decoys while 
the others waited on the edge of the pond 
behind the bushes. A flock of fifteen or 
twenty mallards flew past, going toward 
the backs of the heads of the boys on the 
bank. At the last second I flung up my 
gun and picked off the last bird in the 
flock. He fell with a splash that threw 
water all over my companions, who were 
surprised to have a dead duck drop from 
nowhere ten feet from them. 

When the morning flights had dwindled 
to desultory small groups, Billy and I, to 
stretch our long legs, set out in different 
directions. I found a break in the walls 
of shrubs and briers and cut through in 
search of some so-called “government 
ponds.” 

Suddenly my right eye picked up an ap- 
proaching speck in*the distance. I hid be- 
hind the nearest bush and waited. It grew 
into a tremendous drake, flying straight 
ahead, looking neither to the right nor the 
left. He passed about thirty yards in 
front of me, high up. He wasn’t caring if 
anybody shot at him or not, but I decided 
to try a barrel anyhow, and down he came, 
rolling. With my hunting knife I cut my 
way through a fence of briers, and there in 
a little pool, floating bottom up, I found 
him. 

After more wandering I decided to head 
back. Near where I had picked up the 
drake, a hen flew overhead from the rear, 
just about as high as the drake had been. 

I realized lightning seldom strikes twice in 
the same place, but although I did not see 
her until she was past me and on her way, 
making plenty knots, I flung up and cut 
loose. She came down at a long agle. I 


ran to the spot as fast Is I could over t 
100 yards or so, and found her huddled at 
the clump of a little clump of brushes. 

When I reached the others, I found t 
Billy had picked off a couple more | 
ones, and the three of them had gathe 
up some twenty-odd ducks. Billy had als 
jumped about seven deer, but the seas 
was. closed and of course he did not sh 
at them. 


[RED as we were, we decided to sta 
to see if the ducks would put on 
afternoon performance, as I had seen the: 

do once before. This time, however, t 
did not choose to fly. At sunset we gat! 
ered up twenty-six mallards—thirteen per 
fect brace, ducks matching drakes—and one 
black, and started for Pine Island. There 
I barbecued the black duck, catching the 
natural gravy in a coffee-can cover. The 
others said they were too weary to eat, s 
despite the lack of salt, I ate half of the 
duck then and the other half in a restau 
rant in Columbia two nights later. It sur 
was good both times. 

I doubt if any one of the crowd will ever 
forget the trek out of the Ti-Ti that night 
It must have been ten o'clock before we 
got under way. I had my landmarks pretty) 
well established, and could also follow the 
lights on the railroad trestle and at th 
Bluff across the river. But none of us had 
slept a wink the night before, and here we 
were, loaded down with ducks, after being 
on the go constantly for seventeen hours 
plunging in the dark through the toughest 
kind of territory. 

I am sure that, even in its early primi- 
tive days, the morass has never been as 
menacing or as aggressively hostile to hu 
man beings as it was that night. The 
snarls of vines caught at us and sought t 
hold us back or pull us down. The mud 
and water sucked at our feet. In the dark 
ness my special Ti-Ti walk did not fun 
tion very well, and every slowly passing 
moment made it more and more of an ef 
fort to put one foot ahead of the other and 
wrench the rear foot out of the deadly 
suction of the swamp. Our one flashlight 
burned dimmer and dimmer and _ finally 
went out completely, leaving us to flounder 
blindly through the jungle waste. 

Finally, after long hours, we reached the 
landing, where I insisted we put the boat 
on the car immediately, knowing we would 
be too stiff to move if we waited until to- 
morrow as someone suggested. Al was 
almost “out cold’; Charlie was too short to 
help except by grunting; so Billy and | 
hoisted her on. 

I was afraid the hum of the automobile 
would put me to sleep, so I asked Billy t 
drive, reminding him of his wife and ll - 
ter. He took the wheel and Charlie spelled 
him. To clean hotel beds in Walterboro, 
with final visions of Ti-Ti mallards float- 
ing before our closing eyes, we plunged 
into dreamless sleep until late Sunday 
morning. 

Looking back, the part of the trip I e1 
joyed most was coming out of the Ti-1 
with the soft weight of seventeen ducks on 
my shoulders. Too often I’d go down in 
hole or a boggy place, but the ducks never 
got in the way. They seemed to fit the 
on my shoulder with my chin _ brushi 
against their soft feathers. And now a! 
then I'd slip my hand up and stroke thet 
plumage. 

“Are you all right with those ducks: 
someone would ask. 

“Sure,” I replied. 
as fresh as when I came in here. 
tired toting mallards.” 

And somehow I feel I wasn’t lying. 


“I’m not tired. Just 
Can't get 
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Whitetails 
the Logging Country 


Continued from page 57) 





who think shooting a deer is like 
at fing a tame muley cow in a barnyard, 
= - deer hunting. 
ed rhroughout the season Matt and I had 
| trying hard for a big buck with the 
rocking-chair antlers. Well, 
rt : e didn’t get him. Once I had passed 
; 5» a yearling because his spikes, al- 
though of legal length, looked rather piti- 
ty ; ‘al. When I told Hank about it he 
an Fs -norted in disgust, “You'll be wheeling it 
a ne with your tags ona couple of snow- 
e rabbits; a deer is a deer. 
[he next morning Hank observed me 
etting my knife on a small carborun- 
im stone. He told me it was bad luck 
sharpen a knife just before starting 
1unt. Well, I was all through trying 
* < +) sort out a big one. “Bad luck for the 
er that carries legal horns,” I thought 
[ left camp alone. 
J lhe crust on the snow had softened so 
. 3 that it was possible to walk without a 
i crunch, announcing every footstep. <A 
sentle breeze quartered from the south- 
est and I hunted along in that direction. 
resh signs were printed everywhere— 
stly of does and fawns, but my hopes 
re lifted up again. The deer were 
- moving. I stopped often, searching the 
surrounding cover for sight of game; lis- 
ning for the crack of breaking brush 
or thud of stamping hoof. Then an hour 
later I saw not one but two dark shapes 
eainst the white background, 
150 yards away. I strained my eyes, try- 
discern the telltale antlers. No 
use, it was impossible to determine the 
either animal. Thinking to circle 
and cut in ahead of the feeding deer, I 
took a few cautious steps to the left. It 
Two heads turned toward 


nroverbial 











yr tO 


cw 
l 


c \ f f 


is a mistake. 


a brief moment and the next, two 
white flags flickered out of sight. 
Nothing happened for the next two 
rs. Then a crash to the left front. 
I ked in time to see a spike-horn buck 
ar over a fallen birch, but he was gone, 
hout time for an aimed shot. There 
1 chance left—a slim one. I raced 
perately for a little knoll to the right. 
\lavbe he would cross the creek that 
r gled in close to the knoll. I gained 
top and trained the sights along 
pening. The old pump was try- 
} g to crack a rib and I was none too 
idy. I didn’t have long to wait. His 


se popped out and I pulled. He must 
died in the air, for he folded up like 
ttontail well patterned with 6s, and 
bled into the little creek. I found his 
broken when I dragged him ashore 
d I was a little tiresome that 
4 night in camp as I dwelt on and, I am 
raid, boasted shamelessly of the day’s 
Yes, boys, he was streak- 

hrough the alders about 40 per hour 

. One snap shot at about 100 — 
» | didn’t pace it) not so bad, eh! Some 


oubt 





luck,” they chorused vigorously— 
truthfully. 

Yes,” commented Ed rather skeptical- 
some luck to find a buck that fell in 
reek and drowned.” 

e second day following Matt came in 
it noon carrying a liver. “How big 
and how far from camp? How did 
run into him?” we wanted to know. 





answered the questions in order: 
so big but a nice eating deer— | 
ibly a brother to Ab’s deer. He is 

tar—over (Continued on page 67) | 
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N. R. A, model, Prism 
type, for indoor ranges 
and outdoors . $55.00 


(tripod 





extra). 


19 OUT OF 20 
AT 1000 YARDS 


Major Hession, of Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Co., 
world’s record holder, says, 
“IT consider Bausch & Lomb 
Spotting Scopes in a class by 
themselves.” Similarly en- 
dorsed by other world-famous 


marksmen. Two models— 
Prism type (shown above) 
$55.00; and Draw Tube 


model, $30.00 (tripod extra). 
Both are helping marksmen 
increase their scores. 
Send for our 40-page 
De Luxe Catalog on 
Spotting Scopes and 
Binoculars—Free. 




















| Brand New 


Winchester °97 || 





SPECIAL $27.50 
New German Zehna Auto. .25 Cal........ 2.05: csecccuvues $ 9.50 
New cormee Ortgies .22 Cal Automatio—9-Shot 11.5 
NewH & Sporteman, ,22 Cal 14.75 
New I Super rehot Sealed 8 12.50 
New H & R No. 922 .22 Cal........ oe ces 7.25 

SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 
Luger 30 Cal. or 9 m. m., 4 in. .... seeeoneese $17.50 
Colt’s .32 Automatic . 12.50 
25 Colt's Ausomawe 10.50 
38 or 32-20 S. & W. Military and Police 19.00 
Colt’s 38 Army Special 16.50 
£1.00 pee with Cc O.D. orders. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG | 
ARNOLD WOLFF, 1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. |} | 

















A LAWRENCE HOLSTER 


for 
AUTOMATICS AND REVOLVERS 
Hand-made from heovy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched. Molded over forms to exactly 
fit your revolver. A rich mahogany color 
with an oiled and polished finish 
Give revolver or automatic mode! and 
borrel length or send tracing $] 95 
ANY SIZE, POSTAGE PREPAID — 
Send 3c stomp for Sporting Goods Catalog — Dept. + 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





Style 25 











Ask Our Book Shop for 


Equips your gun for 


else lige Mt late MhZ-18 7 
rl ilelohslale Motolale fhitola 





Gorecesting folder describes remarkable 

effect of Compensator on shell pattern, 

increasing kills, decreasing cripples. Used 

everywhere for hunting, skeet, traps. 

12, 16, 20 ga. Send for free folder. 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


TTS COMPENSATOR 


















PACI FIC Pacific Sights 
Front and Rear for all Rifles? 
LEU Pacific” Speed Reloading 
co. Tools—Reloading Supplies. 
Send 3c for General Catalog. 
Book on remodeling Enfields, 
Krags, Springfields—send 10c. 
Dept. K—355 Hayes St., San Francisco, Calif. 


CAMPERS 


HUNTERS and SPORTSMEN 
need a “WOODMAN'S PAL"’ to clear 


camps, cut stakes, tentpoles, firewood and 
game It combines sickle, axe, bush-hook 
and hammer. Free catalog on request, Safe— 
24 oz.—12” blade—razor edge—$4.50 prepaid 
in U. 8. A, including safety carrying sheath, 


VICTOR TOOL CO. 
105 Highland Ave. Reading, Pa. 



























a Price List of Outdoor Books 





on any of the followi 
or 44 40 « 


alibers, co 


93 Carbines, 30/30 C 

teed! $2.00 deposit 

MARLIN MODEL No. 50, .22 Auto... $11.75 
gaya GE 23AA, .22 Cal.........- 21.45 
RAG CARBINE, .30 Cal...... 13.45 


HUDSON SPORTING GOdDS CO. FkEx 


Catalog 8 & W, Colts, Riftes, } met m7 a) 












While our stock 
lasts we offer you 
a saving of $15.00 
ng Brand New Winchester Carbines in 20-in, barrels, 38/40 
st $39.95, now $24.95. also have a few Marlin Model 






alibers and 32 Special at $23.95; all brand new rifles, guaran- 
on C, O, Rey* 5 
COLT S. 44-40, gr. No. 2, $18.45; gr. No.3.. - $34. 25 
6°S. ARMY SLING BTRAPS, ‘new 85 





. 8-40, used... -:: 


| G Arm: 8.95 
Tala hiker’ Gi L-$2" Warren St., New York 
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Dr. Chas. H. Moore with the big fellow he shot 


Real Kodiak Bear 


EDITOR UST returned from 
Outdoor Life: a Kodiak bear hunt 
with Dr. Chas. H. 
Moore of the Breslin Medical Art Institute 
in Louisville, Ky. Had a very fine trip 
during which Dr. Moore took the bag limit 
of two Kodiak bears as well as some bald 
eagles and other game. I enclose a snap- 
shot of Dr. Moore and his largest bear. 
The animal measured nearly eleven feet 
from nose to end of skin, but squared ten 
ieet four inches from nose to tip of tail 
and from claws to claws across front legs 
after fleshing. The length of the hind foot, 
from end of heel pad to end of claws, was 
fifteen and a half inches, and the pad on 
the front foot was nine inches wide. 
Guides in parts of Alaska outside the 
Kodiak are coming to realize that they can 
get sportsmen to hunt for bear in their 
regions by referring to the small brownies 
as “Kodiak bear.” This practice is work- 
ing a hardship on us here in the Kodiak 
country. Do you think it is fair to Amer- 
ican sportsmen to tell them misleadingly 
they can get Kodiak bear in southeastern 
\laska when the truth of the matter is 
that the only genuine Kodiak bear (Ursus 
Viddendorfii) is found up here?—Chas. 
Vadsen, Kodiak, Alaska, 


Ammunition Tests 


EDITOR E were both sur- 
Outdoor Life: prised and dis- 

appointed at the 
results of tests with our ammunition re- 
ported in your June issue by Major Chas. 
Askins. 

Well-versed authorities and arms and 
ammunition manufacturers know that cer- 
tain sizes of shot will pattern better in one 
gun than in another. While Major Askins 
made fairly complete tests with our Canuck 
shells at 40 yards, he revorted only 3 pat- 
terns at 50 yards. In arriving at his con- 
clusions, he fired only one American shell 
with a different size shot, i. e, No. 4, on 
which he reported an 80 per cent pattern 
but did not give the range at which this 
pattern was made. His tests with our 
Canuck No. 5 shot at 40 yards average 
64.2 per cent and the Imperial 69.5 per cent, 
while the only three Imperial shells tested 
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What's on Your Mind? 


at 50 yards gave an average of 46.76 per 
cent. 

Since his article appeared, we have re- 
ceived letters not only from Canada but 
from the United States calling our atten- 
tion to the incomplete comparisons. It is 
not our intention to criticize or belittle 
American products in any way. We know 
that, while our products are equal to the 
best, the ammunition manufactured in the 
United States is also of high quality. 
While one particular load of any brand may 
give phenomenal results in one gun, when 
tests are carried out in different guns and 
in sufficient number the results in the long 
run will average about the same. 

We had our factory carry out some tests 
in order to give you some information ©1 
this subject and requested them to take 
patterns at both 40 and 50 yards with our 
shells versus comparative loads of well- 
known American manufacturers, using dif- 
ferent guns. Incidentally, complete bal- 
listics were taken from part of the shells 
sent to you and Major Askins, and the 
tests reported below by our factory were 
taken from shells loaded to our standard 
specification, the same as the ones sent to 
you. 


Tests at 40 Yards, No. 5 Shot, Full Choke 


Guns 
Average 
No Patterns a 
(a) CANUCK 1% Gun! 140-149-120-164-152 72.5 


(200 Pellets) Gun 2 
(b) AMERICAN BRAND 


149-160-160-161-131 76. 


1'402.(No.1) Gun 1 103-135-158-143-133 68.8 
(195 Pellets) Gun 2 135-160-147-122-145 72.2 

(c) AMERICAN BRAND 
1%402.(No.2) Gun 1 145-154-133-152-151 72.8 


(202 Pellets) Gun 2 157-147-153-133-165 74.8 


Tests at 50 Yards 


(a) Gun 1 97-91-81-83-94 45 
Gun 2 96-92-90-75-81 45. 

(b Gun 1 88-88-113-86-100 44 
Gun 2 98-97- 94-104-104 50.5 
Gun 1 104-57-100-103-62 42. 
Gun 2 92-04- 76- 83-76 41.5 


From the above you will observe that on 
the whole the various results compare 
favorably.—Canadian Industries Limited 
Montreal, Canada. 


Do Sheep Post Sentinels? 


EDITOR NOTE. m i £. 
Outdoor Life: Hughes’ article, 

“After Big Game in 
the Yukon,” in your May issue, that he 


says, in speaking of the rams in Alaska, 
they always had one member of the band 
doing guard duty. 

Charles Sheldon in his book “The Wil- 
derness of Denali” says, “My conclusions 
concerning sheep are based exclusively on 
personally observed facts. One of the most 
positive of these conclusions—one based 
upon a vast number of accurate observa- 
tions—is that in many if not all cases, so- 
called ‘sentinels’ are merely individuals 
that, after having satisfied their appetites. 
seek undisturbed rest. Sheep according t 
their nature commonly prefer to rest where 
there is a good lookout. Hence, while 
sheep are feeding, often one or more are 
resting, usually in places above the others. 
Quite as often, when a band is feeding. 
none at all are resting. Sometimes the 
resting ‘sentinel’ is above, at other times 
below the others. With the rarest excep- 
tion the ‘sentinel’ after resting will leave 
its ‘post’ and mingle with the others, and 
the whole. band will keep on feeding with- 
out any such ‘protection.’” 

As this matter of sheep and deer post- 
ing “sentinels” has often been discussed, I 
wonder if any of your contributors have 
anything to add to the subject? 

Mass. Howarp CHIpiey. 


My First Moose 


(Continued from page 19 ) 


We reached the hidglen lake in th 
noon, and saw two cow moose fee 
the alders and marsh along the edg« 
water. We could hear them clum; 
the water, nibbling the vegetatio: 
shaking their heads to get rid of fli 
became more excited than I had bee; 
[ saw the wolf, and I crept throug 
alders on all fours to get a closer 
The moose were knee-deep in the 


they tore up the sprouts of mars} 
Suddenly they winded us. raise 
heads and looked at us awkward] 


then loped deliberately across the n 
and melted into the forest. 

I waited expectantly, but saw n 
thing except a heron, motionless o1 
By then I was getting hunery. so w: 
back from the edge of the lake 
our lunch by a small spring. We cd 
to return to camp if no more moose 
\iter we had eaten, we lay around. t 


low tones and stalling for tim: 
evening should fall. As the sun 1 
we went around the edge of the |: 


a glance into a quiet bay which w: 
visible from where we were 

As I cautiously parted the alder: 
looked into the peaceful arm of the 
[ saw what I had come all the 
Quebec to see. A big bull moose wa 
the shallow water, aimlessly brows 
the alder sprouts. As I watched, a 
shape emerged from the waters of th« 
further out. and another bull’s hea 
a magnificent spread of horns, appe 
He had been feeding completeh 
merged. I lifted my field glasse: 
studied the moose carefully. The on 
the water was easily the larger of the 
The wind shifted suddenly and the 
in the shallows near the woods wher 
stood became uneasy. He 
up and down and looking in our direct 


Fred signalled to me and we stole quiet 


away. hoping that we had not al: 

them and that they would be there \ 
we came back on the day the shooting 

son opened. 


T didn't seem possible that I could 
but back in camp I managed t 
away a couple of days catching pik: 
I did it once. I went over mv rifle a | 
dred times. The opening day came at | 
but the wind blew strongly all mor 


and we were afraid to go back to that re 


mote, shallow lake in the breeze. for 


that the moose would scent us immediate 


if they were still there. I was 
agony of suspense until the wind abat 
the afternoon. We planned t 


: spent 
night at the small lake. but we wante 
travel light and fast. so we took not 


but the rifle, the ax, and a few sandw 
wrapped in a handkerchief. 
_ Once at the lake, we hurried to the 
irom which we had seen the two n 
They were not in the water, but we not 
that since we had been there, a moos« 
been hooking a fallen spruce. This 
a good sign. It meant that, in spite « 
fact that it was early in the seasor 
horns of the moose were fully devel 
and he was rubbing the velvet from t 
If I was lucky enough to get a hea 
would be a good one. 

Five o'clock came, with nothing in 
\ placid hush hung over the lake 
sat down under some brush and w: 
listening. Hours went by. I experic 
a thrill as something big splashed i 
water—but it was only a couple of | 
coasting down for a perfect landing. ~ 
swam around, breaking the silence 
their weird cries, hooting and ca! 
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ua ‘| they too felt the spell of the evening 
and fell silent. 

. sun was almost gone below the tops 
e spruces. On the hillside across the 
| suddenly heard a crackling and 
gs, Fred whispered one word, 

Moose.” The noise stopped. When I 
neard it again, it was perceptibly nearer. 

was a moose, all right, and he was 
¢« down to the lake to feed. My mo- 
ment was at hand. The time had come 
ne to get my first moose. Remember- 
« the wolf, Fred looked at me with 
cipation, but a glance was enough to 

w him that I might blunder. 

I had buck fever—had it as I have never 
had it before or since, as I had feared I 
night have it in a situation like this. Yes, 
there certainly is such a thing as buck 
‘ever. My rifle trembled in my hands; 
the muscles in my arms twitched and 
jum ped; I couldn’t have raised the gun and 

the side of the mountain. I broke out 
into a cold sweat as Fred looked at me. 
I was shaking and jittering as my moose 
banged his way to the water. 

Fred leaned toward me. “Don’t do it,” 
he said. “Don’t miss your chance. Don't 
ry to shoot if you’re shaking like that. 
Take it easy. There’s plenty of time. 
Get a grip on yourself.” 

[ shut my eyes, clenched my teeth hard, 
concentrated on being calm and poised. 
Gradually I grew better. The spasmodic 
movements of my limbs began to subside. 


a 












1 
and 


Ye meer usually walk casually and de- 
i liberately out of the woods into a lake 
where they plan to feed. But after half an 
ur, during which’ we could hear the 
hanging and clattering in the woods, this 
moose, a fine bull, came out of the forest 
at a dead trot. He splashed through the 
bogs and, still trotting, moved along the 
hore to a small alder bush that seemed to 
lease him. He thrust his great head and 
rns into it, and the leaves flew in every 
direction. Then he walked along in the 
shallows, nipping at the lily pads, and giv- 
ing out deep grunts that echoed clearly 
ross the quiet water. 

\t sight of him, my buck fever left as 
suddenly as it had come. I held my rifle 
steadily. The moose lifted his head in a 
wse [ shall never forget. The slanting 
sunlight from the reetops picked him out 
ind silhouetted him, a magnificent creature 
| the forest, pitch black, vigilant, and 
eautiful. Although he was about 300 
irds away, I could clearly see his tongue 
is he ran it out of his mouth and thrust 
it into his nostrils. 

He came a few steps closer, then stopped. 
He came on again and stopped again. He 
peated the process until he had covered 
ut fifty yards. Then, like a statue, he 

d staring in our direction, his body 
leways, his head pointing directly at us. 

head and spreading horns were held 
| up, and he was sniffing eagerly. Fred 
ispered, so low that I could barely hear, 
“Shoot now, before he turns.” 

I raised the rifle slowly and took aim 
er the Lyman sights. Never have I 
med so carefully or shot so deliberately. 
hen the front sight settled on the mas- 
e shoulder, I pulled the trigger. 
The moose did not react to the shot. 
gave no sign that he was hit. He 
ned and trotted slowly toward the 
ds whence he had come. Good Lord, 
ought, in spite of all my calm, in spite 

ill my concentration, I’ve missed him. 
One after the other, I fired the four 

ts left in the rifle. Fred said, “That's 
ough. You've killed him.” 

couldn’t understand what he meant. 

moose was still on his feet. He had 
en no indication that a single bullet had 

im. But Fred was right. The moose 

ped in his tracks. Then he turned 

started toward the lake. We broke 
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from cover and ran out, yelling and waving 
our arms to frighten him so he wouldn't 
go into the water. But he was beyond 
tright. He continued out into the lake 
150 feet. There he sank down into the 
mud and water and died. 

We went down to the edge of the lake 
and looked out at him. Nothing was vis- 
ible except the top of his horns and a vague 
suggestion of the outline of his back. I 
wanted those horns badly, but it didn’t seem 
to me that there was any way to get them, 
since we had no canoe. A similar thought 
was apparently passing through Fred’s mind. 

“We're going, to have one sweet job 
getting him out of there,” Fred said, and 
again he was right. Under the agreement 
with the Indians permitting hunting it was 
ruled that all meat killed in the forest must 
be hung up, in order to avoid waste and 
to be on hand in case some hungry member 
of the tribe should come past. There was 
also a rule that no meat was to be left in 
the water, because of the danger of pol- 
lution. 

It was late and dark, but there was work 
to be done. Fred cut spruce logs, and 
made a raft by tying them together with 
spruce roots. Then we poled out to the 
moose. We found that the lake averaged 
a depth of six inches of water, with eight 
feet of mud and decaying vegetation below 

With the ax and a big hunting knife, we 
managed some rude underwater surgery. 
A cold dew was falling and a storm of 
savagely stinging moose flies hung around 
the carcass, but we had to take off all our 
clothes or they wouldn't have been fit to 
wear even in the woods. After the moose 
was dressed, we poled laboriously to shore 
and built a roaring fire. Dog tired, we 
lay down to sleep on the soft moss. As we 
did so, we could hear another big moose 
circling the lake. 

In the morning we finished butchering 
the moose. While we worked numbers of 
Canadian jays arrived to pick at the meat 

We had brought empty pack-baskets 
Fred slung the horns, which had a spread 
of forty-eight inches, and the “scalp,” on 
his back and basket. I thought he would 
be a better bet than I to get the trophy 
over the seven-mile rough trail uninjured 
[ filled my basket with the choicest cuts of 
meat and we started back. 

It was rough going over the trail with 
the heavy pack. When we got to camp I 
was plenty tired. But I didn’t care. 

I had shot my first moose, 


Whitetails 
in the Logging Country 


(Continued from page 65) 


on that ridge where Hank got the eight- 
pointer. No, I didn’t run into him; he 
walked into me; walked right up to with- 
in 40 yards of where I was standing on a 
stump.” 

“Shows there’s one honest man from 
below the Straits anyway,” said Ed, suc- 
cinctly. 

We were just about getting caught up 
on our card playing when the morning 
came to roll our blankets. Not much was 
said as we bade good-by to those level- 
eyed woodsmen of the north. Unassum- 
ing, honest, not flattering themselves with 
the term sportsman, I hold they are true 
conservationists. Born and reared in a 
country where lamping (headlighting) is 
all too common, nevertheless they give 
the game a break. They have stretched 
the hides of hundreds of gore-hungry 
weasels, and many a doe-snatching coyote 
has felt the bite of their steel traps. It 
is a privilege to hunt with them. I am 
proud to number these pleasant fellows 
among my friends, 





Be Ready 
when your chance comes. 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


get the game 


Make good on that shot even if it’s quick 
aim or poor light. Lyman Sight equip- 
ment is the best for all purposes, de- 
signed especially for your particular gun. 
Enjoy your hunting with good sights. 
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Famous ‘*48” receiver sight de- 
signed forhuntingrifles. Microm- 


For best results with 
lever action sporting 


eter adjustable, windage and rifles use No, 38 
Windage and elev. adj. 
Dise 50c. 


elev. For Winchester 54, Reming- 
ton 30 and 30 Exp., Sav., Mauser, $6.50. 
Krag, Springfield, ete. $11.50 
with sighting disc. 





Ivory bead visible 


Offers both ivory 
in any light. No. he 


bead and post, Re- 
versible, No. 5B 
$1.75. 


3 Hunting Front 
Sight $1 

Two sizes of peep 
on 1A tang sight 
for hunting. Elev 
adj. $4.50 





JUST OUT new Sight Catalog 
No. 22. 64 pages. Send 1l0c 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 








qgrower TELESCOPE $3.50 


The Answer to the Sportsman's Prayer 











Here at last—It fills the need for a GOOD high powered 
ill purpose telescope Powerful, clear, durable, compact, 
precisely made mechanically and optically. Ideal for target 
spotting. Its excellent Achromatic objective optical system 
brings all objects 19 times as close with needle-sharp 
clearne Unusually large field of view. Indestructible rib- 
bed body. Smooth acting, brilliantly nickeled draw tubes 
Compact enough to be carried in the pocket, This new 19 x 
22 general utility telescope is the ideal pocket companion 
for hunting, fishing, touring, camping, hiking, sporting 
events, ete. Comes with genuine leather case. Try it a few 
lays—-absolute satisfaction or your money refunded. At 
lealers or direct, Only $3.50 postpaid, 

American made Dealers write for literature 


BROWNSCOPE MFG.CO., set, 4); 294 Firm 












Makes Old Guns Like New. Will not injure 
the finest steel. A very hard, durable, perfectly 
colored lacquer applied with a brush in a few 
minutes. Can be used for retouching. Simpler 
and less expensive than “‘Chemical Bluing’’ 





which requires expensive tanks and experience, 
Goes on over nickel plating. Send for circular 
“Whet Gunsmiths Say.’ New Method Gun 
Biuing Co., Bradford, Pa. 


REDFIELD We’ 
OSiGHTs @ 


for Precision Shooting--HUNTING or 
Sights for every rifle--and for every 
champions of range and field for over > 
CATALOG shows everything--Micrometers, Receivers, 
Scopes, Mounts, Ramps, Globes, etc. Many NEW devel- 
opments that increase shooting accuracy. 
prices. Avaluablereferencecatalog. Pictures, describes 
everything you need. Write for it TODAY--it’s FREE. 
RedfieldGunsightCorp. 3311 Gilpin St., Denver,Cole. 
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Still fishing for pickerel has many thrills, especially when 
the fish strikes. He fights as well as most large-mouth bass 


‘ICKEREL fishing is not always as 

simple as some folks would have 
you believe. At times one must use 
thought and ingenuity if a catch is to be 
made. Flies, while effective at times 
and in some places, are usually the least 
likely of lures. Plugs are good but not 
all of them are attractive to pickerel. 
As the pickerel preys largely on other 
fish the best plugs to use are those 
which resemble minnows. Pork-rind 
lures are perhaps the most consistently 
successful of all the artificials. No 
doubt this is due to the minnowlike ac- 
tion of the pork rind when it is jerked 
through the water. 

As a general rule it is best to retrieve 
all lures as slowly as possible, just fast 
enough to bring out the action. At the 
same time a darting, jerky movement 
should be imparted to them. Minnows 
and other small fish do not swim at an 
even rate of speed. They dart here and 
there, especially when pursued by larges 
fish. The more erratic you make your 
lure behave the more effective it will be. 
Nothing has ever surpassed the old skit- 
tering method and its success was due 
to the jerky, irregular movement which 
was readily imparted to the lure or bait 
by the long bamboo pole. 

When fishing close to shore or in the 
proximity of stumps a semisurface plug 
is often effective. Do not be in a hurry 
to start the retrieve after the plug has 
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been cast. Let it lie motionless for a 
moment or two, and when the circles 
caused by the splash have widened, give 
the reel handle a half dozen quick turns 
and then stop abruptly. This causes the 
lure to dive and dart under the surface 
after which it comes popping to the top. 
A continuation of these tactics is to be 
recommended for the balance of the 
retrieve. Do not be in a hurry to take 
the lure from the water to make the 
next cast. Pickerel have a habit of fol- 
lowing the bait for long distances and 
frequently decide to strike just as it 


Though some anglers scorn 


the pickerel as an 


fish, it 
skill 


sometimes _ take: 


great to catch one 


leaves the water. Speeding the 
over the last few feet of retrieve 
lifting it quickly from the wate: 
spoil your chances of taking many 


ROGLIKE plugs are often useiul 

shallow-water fishing. They shou 
be of the full-floating type—that is 
should not go under the surface whe 
action. The best I ever owned 
fat, slightly elongated piece oi 
painted like a frog. It did not have ; 
action but that did not matter becaus: 
the best of frog actions may be 
lated by jerking the rod tip. I help 
out the illusion by dyeing two s! 
strips of pork rind a frog green 
tacking them to the hind end oi 
lure. The motion imparted to it 
very slight, just a twitch now and the 
with a forward movement which neve 
exceeded an inch. This action is ¢€ 
more important than the design of t 
lure. 

It is quite common for pickerel t 
in water hardly deep enough to c 
the top of their dorsal fins. Minn 
and other small fry frequent such place 
and the pickerel know it. But this type 
of water is difficult to fish and n 
anglers pass it by as worthless. 
fish are very quick to take alarm w! 
in exceedingly shallow water and 1 





A TYPICAL 
HAUNT OF THE 
PICKEREL 
This fish often 


lies in very shal- 
low water. At such 
times it is easily 
alarmed, and can 
be caught only by 
means of a long 
cast and a mini- 
mum of commotion 
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rantically for cover on the careless ap- 
proach of the angler. Long casts and 
4 minimum of disturbance are neces- 
cary for successful fishing. 

\Vhile top-water plugs are suitable for 
-hallow water they are often rendered 
useless by surface weeds. In searching 
for suitable lures I have found two that 
handle nicely. One is a large weedless 
fly to which is attached two wire arms. 
On the ends of these arms are mounted 
spoon blades. It is also made with a 
plain hook for pork rind. While these 
spoons spin when used in open water, 
it is not necessary that they do so in the 
weeds, The fact that they hang loose 
lows them to flutter and flash, even 
chen not actually spinning, and they 
rarely pick up loose weed. 

The fact that this lure is heavy and 
inks to the bottom readily does not 
detract from its charm. On the con- 

[ believe that the disturbance it 
uses on the bottom adds to its effec- 
tiveness. Often the muddy swirls it 
starts will attract a hungry pickerel 
several feet away. Small fish also cause 
these muddy swirls when moving quickly 
from their position on the bottom. 


ly a torpedo-shaped spoon blade 
ut from a commercial lure and mounted 
with a single weedless hook to which 
pork rind is attached. The shape of 
his spoon is important as it is the only 
type which spins readily in weeds. This 
lure has proved an excellent fish getter. 
but it cannot be cast any distance. It 
vill also pick up weeds of certain varie- 
ties and the spinner shaft becomes 
clogged occasionally and must be 
cleaned. For these reasons I prefer the 
first-mentioned lure and use the second 
only when the fish refuse the first. It 
is well worth your time to study out the 
conditions in the shallow, weedy flats. 

It may take some ingenuity to master 
the situation, but once you solve the 
problem you will be assured of some 
really fine fishing. 

In deep water you may use a large 
variety of lures. For water deeper than 
five feet I prefer the wabbling spoons 
and the heavier pork-rind minnows. For 
bright days and clear water, gold, cop- 
per, brass, or pearl wabblers bring the 
most strikes, but for dark days or dis- 
colored water the nickel spoon usually 
produces best results. There is more to 
this choice of spoons than most anglers 
realize. Many insist on using nickel re- 
gardless of the conditions, and I have 
trequently seen them go fishless while 
some one else using a gold, brass, or 
‘opper spoon brought in a good catch. 
Luck is usually credited for such ex- 
periences but in my opinion it is not 

much a matter of luck as it is a 
choice of lure and the method of fishing 
it, together with a thorough knowledge 
ot where to concentrate one’s efforts. 

_ On the whole, pickerel are solitary. 
‘hey seem to prefer lying in wait for 
prey to come to them rather than to 

ige for it. The most effective lures 

e those which may be fished slowly 

deeply because they should be 
rked close to the possible lairs of 
ing fish. We all know that trolling 
pickerel waters of moderate depth is 


THE other lure is homemade. It is 
sim{ 
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an effective method. This is because 
the troller works his spoon slowly, giv- 
ing it a continuous, jerky movement, 
besides fishing at a depth where his 
lure is most likely to be seen by fish 
which are not actively feeding but 
which are quite willing to strike any- 
thing attractive provided it comes close 
enough. 

On the other hand, the caster is in- 
clined to reel too fast. He is also 
likely to be too steady in the reeling so 
that the lure moves without any pause 
the entire length of the retrieve. At the 
start of the retrieve the lure will prob- 
ably be at a depth where it would do 
good work, but by the time it has been 
reeled halfway in, it reaches a level 
too high to be effective for anything ex- 
cept actively feediny fish. 

To offset this disadvantage of the 
casting method the following rule of 
procedure may be used with good re- 
sults: After making the cast let the lure 
sink, being careful not to hang up in the 
weeds, and then reel in slowly, giving 
a slight twitch every three or four turns 
of the reel handle. Hold the -rod low 
as this will aid in keeping the lure down 
where it should be. If the weeds are 
thick, it will be necessary to use weed- 
less lures. When the fish are inactive 
they hide under the weeds and unless 
the lure is fished directly in the weeds 
you will not have much success. 


Vy HEN casting to a stump or any 
other possible lurking place the 
cast should be made so that .the lure 
drops beyond the place and not right on 
it. If cast directly to the spot and then 
allowed to sink it is detected for a fraud 
and refused. A lure cast slightly beyond 
the stump first attracts by the splash and 
when reeled past the fish’s lair is quite 
likely to bring a strike. One should 
not give up after one unsuccessful cast. 
Often a pickerel will refuse a lure a 
dozen times and then take on the thir- 
teenth. If you are reasonably sure that 
fish are Jocated at a certain place, work 
it thoroughly before going elsewhere. 
When casting a floating lure to a 
stump the cast should be made directly 
to the spot instead of beyond it. For 
some reason, probably because of sur- 
face distortion, fish will strike readily 
at a motionless surface lure while at 
the same time they will consistently re- 
fuse a motionless sunken one. 


TROLLING 
OFTEN GETS 
RESULTS 


Trolling is a very 
effective way to 
fish for pickerel. 
The spoon is moved 
slowly, in little 
jerks. In casting, 
the angler has a 
tendency to reel 
the lure too fast 








This game of pickerel fishing requires 
as much thought and finesse as trout 
fishing. At certain times of the year 
pickerel strike readily, but this should 
not lead one to consider the game as 
being in the unskilled class. I have 
fished for trout when the beginner could 
take them without any effort and yet | 
do not consider the trout easy prey be- 
cause of such instances. Why then 
should we judge the pickerel by that 
unfair standard? 

As tar as gameness goes, I must ad- 
mit that [ find pickerel fight as well as 
if not better than the usual run of large- 
mouthed bass—that is, judged weight 
for weight and not by length. A small 
pickerel is thin and cannot obtain much 
purchase on the water when resisting 
the pull of the line. But give him a 
little weight and girth in addition to 
his length and he will give a fight which 
is quite thrilling. He has speed, greater 
than the large-mouth, and when making 
a rush reveals a power that is really 
quite surprising. 


A DDED to this, he has a trick of com- 

ing to the surface and thrashing 
the water. Unless the angler is on the 
job when this happens he is almost sure 
to lose his fish. More pickerel than 
bass are lost in the playing because of 
this surface thrashing and because the 
structure of the pickerel’s mouth is 
tender skin and hard bone, making it 
difficult for the hook to get a solid hold. 
In my own experience I have found a 
short-point, short-barbed hook better 
than a long-point, long-barbed when it 
comes to holding a pickerel. A hook 
of this type seems to penetrate the bony 
structure more readily and hold the skin 
more securely. 

I hope that these suggestions on 
pickerel fishing have convinced my 
readers that this fish is well worthy of 
their attention. To be able to take 
pickerel at any time, not just when they 
happen to be striking readily, is an ac- 
complishment of which any angler may 
be proud. 

As long as pickerel remain in our wa- 
ters I expect to enjoy many pleasant 
hours fishing for them. What if they 
are cannibals and undesirable in some 
other ways? They have many sterling 
qualities which offset the bad_ ones. 
Give pickerel fishing an honest trial. I 
assure you it is worthwhile.—R. B. 
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CANINE fisherman of great skill 

was discovered recently on the 

Elwha River in the state of 

Washington by a party photo- 

graphing the annual run of salmon dur- 
ing the spawning season. 

The dog’s name is Mike and he is just 
a mutt of uncertain breed, though span- 
iel seems to predominate in his make-up. 
Due to his skill in bagging salmon, how- 
ever, he may be the forerunner of a 
new species destined to find places in 
degdom as salmon hounds, fish poodles, 
or piscatorial pointers. 

Mike has perfected his technique to a 
fine point. Stealing along the bank of 
the river, he keeps a close watch on the 
surface of the water, beneath which the 
horde of fighting, squirming fish is 
working its way upstream. When he 
sights a suitable school of salmon he 
plunges in, barking sharply. The fish, 
of course, scatter in all directions. The 
dog then singles out a victim and pur- 
sues it into shallow water. Diving re- 
peatedly shoulder-deep, he strikes at the 
fish until he sinks his teeth into it. 

Swinging his wriggling prey clear of 
the water, he marches proudly to shore 
with it. Then he goes after another. 
It’s all for the sport of the thing, and 
Mike’s joyous barks leave no doubt as 


Mike steals along the river until he 
sees a good opportunity to plunge in 
after his quarry and bring it ashore 


to the pleasure he gets out of it. 

He is not successful in every at- 

tempt. Sometimes he is so blinded 

by the barrage of water kicked up 

by the wildly charging fish that he 

is unable to select a victim before 

the whole school has _ escaped. 

Again, the fish may out-maneuver 

him and get into water too deep 

for Mike to follow. At other times 

he may’ lose his footing on the slick 

stones of the river bed, and let his fish 

get away. Sometimes he literally bites 

off more than he can chew, picking a 

salmon too big for him, and instead of 

dragging it ashore he is himself dragged 

into deep water. To his credit it must 

be said that he never mentions the ones 

that get away, and he always loses like 
a good sport. 

In some other respects, however, 
Mike’s sportsmanship is not above re- 
proach. Bag limits mean nothing to 
him, for in the excitement of the chase 
he tries to pile up a catch that would 
more than satisfy the most ambitious 
fisherman. He violates a statute in mo- 
lesting salmon while they are spawning, 
and another in taking fish without a 
hook and line. And then, of course, 
he has no license. 

Like all good fishermen, Mike pos- 
sesses good judgment in locating good 
fishing grounds. But someone is always 
taking the joy out of his life. He starts 
on a day of fishing and right away 
some humans come along and make him 
stop. Mike isn’t hungry, but he can’t 
understand why he shouldn’t have his 
fun. But he’s a good sport and trots 
readily away from the river after a 
little persuasion. 
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This simple rod holder for boat or pier can 
be made easily. It screws firmly to the wood 


Boat or Pier Rod Holder 

N° SPECIFICATIONS are necessa: 

for the construction of this hi ld 
anyone can readily see how it is made 
the illustration, and the size will var 
suit individual needs. The end of a 
wood screw is cut off, then welded t 
center of the holder on the under 
This is screwed into the pier or boat 
keep the holder secure. The lower part 
a G clamp could be welded in place of t 
wood screw if preferred—J. P. / 
Calif. 


Rubber Guards for Tip and Guides 


NE of the most discouraging things 

know is to find upon arrival at the fis 
ing grounds that the guides to one’s 
have been broken in transportation. | ha 
hit upon this plan: At any drug store pr 
cure a length of rubber tubing about half 
inch in diameter and cut into short pi 
to slip over the tip and guides as show: 
the drawing. The rubber will fit snug! 
act as a shock absorber, preventing 
trouble with broken agate guides and 
—Ili’. Van Wolkenten, N. Y. 


RUBBER TUBING 


ao 


Rubber tubing makes 
guards for rod tips and guides 


Stuck Ferrules 


KF COURSE you should never let 

rod ferrules corrode but sometime 
are careless. If you apply a few dr 
carbon tetrachloride to the ferrule a: 
it penetrate into the connection the 
sion will be dissolved and the ferrules 
come apart.—J. W. Johnson, Calif. 


Bluefish Trolling Rig 

\KE an eel skin 

split and pull it over the 
chain leaving about two inches 
over the hook. The chain end is tie 
a length of reel line and the ends 
line left loose. It looks like a fish s 
ming in the water.—/l'red G. Behrens 


which has 


EEL SKIN TURNED INSIDE OUT 


—_ L 
“a sh 
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3 HOOK 4 OR 5 PLUMBERS CHAIN 


An effective trolling rig for bluefish is 4” 
eel skin pulled loosely over a hook and chain 








Notes on Skeet 


(Continued from page 56) 





ter finally realizes that it is Old Man 
\yerage who counts, and that he cannot 
. expect to break them all every time, he 
ns worrying about lost birds and tries | 
, improve his shooting from there on. 
me day a book will be written that 
hould be a great help to skeet shooters. 
+ should have a title something like: “The 
chology of Missing at Skeet, or What's 
Difference if You Do Miss One.” 
mething along that line might teach a 
fellow to forget missed targets and con- 
centrate on those at which he must next 
hoot. 





+ 
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AS a means of making skeet a little more 
[ interesting, the National Skeet Shoot- 
ng Association has adopted a new rule re- 
lating to the shooting of the optional shot. 

The new regulations, which go into effect 
October 1, provide that the optional shot | 
shall be taken when a shooter misses his 
first target in a round, and that it shall be 
fired at a duplicate of the target just 
missed. In other words, if a man misses 
the outgoing bird from the high trap at 
station No. 2, he must immediately fire at 
another target from the same trap. In the 
event that a shooter breaks 24 without a 
miss, he will be allowed to take any target 
‘rom any station for his optional shot. This 
is a sort of reward for good gun pointing 
ind will enable a man to take an easy one | 
to make his 25 straight. 

Under the present rule, the optional shot 
may be taken from either trap at any sta- | 
tion, and we usually pick one of the easiest 
shots in a round. Some men take the tar- | 
get from the low trap while they are stand- | 

ing at station No. 1, while others wait until 
they get around to station No. 7 at the 
conclusion of the round before taking their 
ptional shot at the target from the high 


{rat 
ap. 
i 


HE new rule will sometimes make us | 

take our most difficult shot for our op- 
tional. We all have shots in a round of 
keet that are a little “tougher” than the 
thers. These may be the outgoers from 
stations 2, 3, 5, or 6. If a man misses one 
f these after October 1 there is a chance 
that he may miss again when he takes the 
same bird for his optional, just as I have 
een shooters do in practice rounds when 

y call for the same targets after scoring 


in 18S, 
The change in the optional shot may cut 
lown the average of many shooters. It 
ll have its greatest effect on beginners 
nd those whose averages are low. The 
gh-average shooter is not so likely to re- 
eat a miss on any target, but there is a 
ince that he will, particularly if the shot 
nust be fired at one of the stations where 
scores most of his misses during succes- 
e days of shooting. 
Each rule change made so far by the Na- 
nal Skeet Shooting Association has im- 
ved the game, and this one will un- 
loubtedly make it more interesting. At 
present time the shot usually taken for 
‘ optional could be broken with a rifle 
many good skeet shots and even begin- 
rs break many optionals. 
When the Pacific Rod and Gun Club of 
n Francisco learned in July that the new 
le would be adopted, its skeet committee | 
mediately put it into effect, and to Bud 
ile goes the “honor” of breaking the 
optional under the new regulations. 
the first squad up he proceeded to miss 
> first target thrown for him, and then 
ke the next bird when the referee called 
r another target from the high trap. 
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The genuine bears this seal 
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I congratulate you, John,on your Thank you, Colonel, but this 
bourbon. I didn’t realize my niece = Crab Orchard is really very 
had married a millionaire. inexpensive. 








Only thefactthatCrabOrchard 
is America’s largest-selling 
straight whiskey permits it 
to be priced so reasonably. 
Made in old Kentucky, dis- 
tilled the time-honored way 
and bottled straight from the 
barrel, it comes by its fine 
bourbon flavor naturally— 
without artificial aging or col- 








Is that all you’re paying for this 
excellent straight whiskey? Re- 
markable, suh, remarkable! 


A PRODUCT OF oring. ACCEPT NO SUB- 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS STITUTES. 


Crab Orchard 


STRAIGHT KENTUCKY WHISKEY 


Produced by the same 





distillers: 
OLD GRAND DAD HERMITAGE 
OLD TAYLOR MOUNT VERNON RYE 
OLD McBRAYER REWCO RYE 
OLD CROW OLD OVERHOLT RYE 
SUNNY BROOK OLD FARM RYE 


Straight as a string 
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Light Camping Outfit for River Cruising 


EAVY, bulky dutfel is almost as 

much of a problem on a trip 

afloat as it is on the trail. Canoe- 
ists therefore should be interested in a 
brief description of the camping outfit 
selected by two students who plan a 
thousand-mile trip down the Mississippi 
River in a 17-foot 45-pound kayak. <Al- 
though it is not strictly necessary for 
them to cut down on the weight closely, 
the young fellows are determined to go 
light in the fullest sense of the term and 
to carry absolutely no dead weight with 
them. 

The kayak, paddles, reflector baker, 
and tent have all been made by the boys. 
Here is what they are planning to use 
for equipment: 

Their shelter will consist of a 5% x 
7-foot cruiser-type tent made of un- 
bleached muslin, waterproofed with par- 
affine, and weighing 5% pounds. No 
poles or stakes will be taken. The 
voyageurs count on cutting pegs at their 
camp sites and will use the two kayak 
paddles as shear poles to suspend the 
front of the tent. 

For sleeping purposes, three- 
quarter-length air mattresses weighing 
4 pounds each and two 3-pound wool 
blankets will be taken. They expect that 
this amount of cover will easily keep 
them warm even if the temperature 
drops to 35 degrees. The tent is small 
and easily closed to preserve warmth. 
Total weight of the sleeping gear is 14 
pounds, 

For cooking, aluminum Boy 
Scout mess kits and one folding alumi- 
num reflector baker will be used. Mess 
kits of this type offer limited facilities 
for boiling foods, but these campers ex- 
pect to boil very little except coffee and 
cocoa. The principal dishes at each 
meal will be fried and baked. Total 
weight of the kits and baker is 5% 
pounds, 

One short axe and one heavy Rem- 
ington pocketknife will go along. They 
weigh only 2 pounds together. Personal 
belongings will comprise a folding can- 
wash basin and a _ folding water 
bucket, with a combined weight of 1 
pound. First-aid kit and toilet kit in- 
cluding razor, soap, and towels, will add 
2 pounds more. Fishing tackle, lines, 
hooks and sinkers, bring another 2 
pounds. 

The combined weight of the above 
equipment is only 3134 pounds. Four 


two 


two 
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It cost this young man only $15 to build 
this kayak in which he and a friend plan 
a long trip down the Mississippi River 


days’ supply of food for the two young 
men will always be kept on hand, a 
total of 24 pounds, which makes outfit 
and grub weight just 5534 pounds. I 
have seen hiking outfits for two that 
were considerably heavier. 

As the boys expect to fish steadily, 
the 24 pounds of food can easily be 
made to last at least a week. The only 
extra clothing taken will be bathing 
suits, one extra pair of socks, and one 
extra suit of underwear for each. As 
the young fellow in the photo said, 
“Wash day will probably come twice a 
week for us.” 

Friends of the cruisers are laying 


heavy bets that their limited outfit 
be 20 pounds heavier after they pas 
first good-sized river town. The | 
however, are covering all bets and 
determined to stick to their original 
he writer has advised a pair of 
covered canteens for drinking-wate 
wise addition—M. H. D 


Waterproof Your 
Equipment 


LL canvas and cloth articles use 
4 hunters and campers, such as tent 
tarps, sleeping-bag covers, 
coats, packsacks, and the like will gra 
ually lose their original ability to tu 
water in service. To keep them wat 
tight, some good proofing formu! 
should be applied at intervals of fr 
two to four years, the exact time « 
pending upon how much service the 
ticle is given each season. 

Commercial dopes for waterproot 
may be purchased from nearly ev: 
manufacturer of canvas goods, but sinc 
many sportsmen prefer to mix the 
own, I will give here a few formul 
for home application. Properly appli: 
to the correct type of material, the 
formulas will give good satisfaction 

lo waterproof tents, packsacks, tarps 
and all simply made, unlined articl 


first clean them thoroughly. Brush 
side and out to remove dust and di 
Clean off mud with clear water. R: 


move grease with cleaner’s naptha, used 


sparingly. Let the fabric dry thorougl! 

To treat tightly woven canvas of 
heavy grade, the alum and lead pr 
cess is recommended. This formula a: 
very little weight to the article and |! 
the additional ability of fireproofing t 
cloth, both of which factors are hig! 
desirable from the sportsman’s vie 
point. To prepare, mix two solutio: 
Number one is made in the proport! 
of % pound alum to 1 gallon soft wat 
In order to dissolve the alum readi 
heat the water. Number two is in t! 
proportion of % pound lead aceti 
(sugar of lead) to 1 gallon soft watt 
Mix up enough of each so when th 
are combined you will have sufficie 
liquid to cover the article to be treat: 
in a tub. 
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ese solutions should stand in their 
<eparate containers for 3 hours. Then 
the clear liquid of the lead mixture 
the dregs and add it to the alum water. 
rhe dregs are not used. Work the fabric 
4 the mixture thoroughly, rubbing and 
tneading with the hands or with a suc- 
washing device. Do this until you are 
he fibers of the cloth are well pene- 
Then let the cloth soak in the 
overnight. 
In the morning remove from the lead 
lum, rinse in clear water, stretch and 
| into normal shape if necessary, and 
hang out to dry. If a tent, you can pitch 
+ drawing the material up smoothly but 
taut. If the cloth tightens as it dries, 
elieve stakes and ropes so it will not pull 
of shape. 







We 
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NOTHER treatment easy to give at 
SX home and one which also will add little 
cht to the article proofed is the soap and 
Juminum sulphate formula. This is also 
ecommended only for the heavy canvas of 
tight weave. Make one solution using 12 
unces pure white soap chips to 1 gallon soft 
iter. Make another in the proportion of 
. : 2 pounds aluminum sulphate to 1 gallon 
t ft water. Make enough of each to soak 
e article to be waterproofed. These solu- 
: tions are not combined as is the case with 
lum and lead, but are used separately. 
Soak material first in the soap for two 
Squeeze but do not wring, as some soap 
ust be left evenly distributed in the 
fabric. Then place in the aluminum sul- 
hate for 10 minutes, stirring and working 
material constantly. Hang up to dry 
ithout rinsing or wringing, occasionally 
ulling the material out into its regular 
hape. 
The above two formulas will take care 
ill articles made of heavy material. Even 
iting coats and breeches, if in good con- 
lition and without pin holes, will come out 
these solutions in fairly water-tight 
ape. 
fents and similar goods manufactured 
m lighter, more loosely woven materials 
ed different treatment. The process for 
hem must have sufficient body to fill up 
weave. Sportsmen are making 
other equipment of heavy, un- 
leached muslin and this material must be 


ell filled if it is to turn water effec- 


1 


1 
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Parafine is the best home treatment 
ere If properly applied paraffine will 
eal the material and still leave it pliable. 
bviously adds some weight but this can- 
ot be avoided. Paraffine used to be rubbed 
er the cloth dry and then melted into it 
ith a hot iron, or dissolved in gasoline 
d painted on. These methods had the 
rious fault of making the cloth so stiff 
cool weather it was liable to crack when 
lled or folded. The best way to apply 
irafine is to dissolve it in turpentine. 
Shave 1 pound of the wax as fine as possi- 
Place it in a large kettle which floats 

1 tub of hot water. Stir in 1 gallon 
rpentine and continue to stir until the 
dissolves. Never mix over a stove. 
vays set container in hot water to obtain 


"his mixture is painted on the tent, pack- 
, tarp, or other article with a flat paint 
rush. If a tent, pitch it normally tight 
brush a coat on the outside. If tent 
s a floor, give this two coats, one inside 
| the other outside. Paraffine is advised 
_the floors of all tents, even if the upper 
ls are treated with some other process. 
stands wear best and still retains water- 
ofing properties when spread directly 
r damp, wet ground, something the 
er home processes are not likely to do. 
the treated article dry until the tur- 
tine odor has evaporated. 


+ 
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Hunting coats and breeches made of 
high-grade, tightly woven material may be 
treated with the soap and aluminum pro- 
cess. But if the material is light and loose, 
you need a different treatment. Well-made 
hunting suits are probably worth a return 
trip to the factory for reproofing when 
they begin to leak. Breeches generally 
leak first about the knees because dirt col- 
lects here and in hunting cover the knees 
are badly whipped by brush and _ briars. 
Any manufacturer of hunting suits will re- 
proof his product at a nominal cost, but 
if the sportsman prefers to do the job him- 
self, here are several suggestions about pro- 
cedure: 

Since a suit requires only a small amount 
of material, I advise that some good prod- 
uct be purchased ready-mixed. There are 
elastic liquids which may be purchased for 
all outdoor clothing, even mittens and 
gloves. This elastic treatment is especially 
necessary if the garments are pierced with 
pin holes. 

Clean the surface well. Dirt rubbed into 
the fabric is one of the best conductors 
of water and moisture and often a good 
cleaning will restore much of the original 
waterproofing ability of the garment. 

Rubber cement will proof hunting cloth- 
ing fairly well. You can procure it from 
any tire-repair man, who usually has it on 
hand in gallon quantities. Or use the 
paraffine and turpentine mixture, brushing 
it on liberally about the shoulders of the 
coat and the knees and the seat of the 
breeches. 


Ivy Poisoning 


4 DITOR.—A few months ago I read in 
a magazine an article on the subject of 
poison ivy. This item was part of the 
report of a committee of college professors 
appointed to investigate the matter. After 
much research they announced to the world 
that in order to become infected with poison 
ivy, you must come in actual contact with 
the plant. Applesauce! I know people who 
can pass within twenty-five feet of the vine 
and get a good dose of poison ivy. 

When you pass fifty or 100 feet from a 
lilac you can get its scent if the wind is 
favorable. What carries this scent? Is it 
pollen, vapor, volatile oil, or what have 
you? Now why is it not possibie for poison 
ivy to give off volatile oil and reach you 
in the same way? 

Here’s another angle to the problem. I 
get poison ivy two or three times a year, 
hunting during November, December, and 
January, when there are no leaves on the 
vine. I got it on January 13th last, and 
the attack was so bad my hands were use- 
less for several days. I was out for three 
hours, there was snow on the ground and 
I wore gloves. I shot one rabbit. When 
[ returned home I took the rabbit from my 
coat and gave it to my son to put in the 
cold closet until I could clean it. He also 
got poisoned. 

What is the answer? 

My guess is that the poison was in the 
rabbit’s fur. This is a serious subject with 
me, especially when I have it and when 
my hands are peeling. If you or your 
readers have any tips to offer, I will be 
grateful—F. G. Lee, N. Y. 


MOCCASIN PATTERNS 


Several hundred readers sent for the 
patterns offered in the article “Make Your 
Own Moccasins” published in the February 
1934 issue of Outpoor Lire. These pat- 
terns, in sizes 8% to 10, may still be ob- 
tained by sending two three-cent stamps to 
the Camping & Woodcraft editor. 














@ A SANDWICH OF RUBBER 


--- WITH GOOD OLD 
RED HEAD DUCK... that’s 


RED HEAD 


fone 


The last word in 
common sense hunting clothes 























No. G7R 
%650 


| i Aes good old Red Head duck... the 
finest water-proofed hunting fabric made 
...will only go so far. It takes rubber to stand 
up all day under a pelting rain... to defy 
tne constant whacking of rain-and-snow 
laden brush...to give “bone-dry” protection 
under all conditions. 

But rubber causes sweating you say. Not a 
bit of it... not here. That’s because we put 
these rubberized “bone-dry” reinforcements 
only where rubber belongs. There’s plenty 
of ventilation. “Bone-dry” Hunting Coat 
(No. G7R), $6.50; “Bone-dry” Breeches, elas- 
tic bottom (No. GPER) or lace bottom (No. 


GLPR), $5.00. 

FREE Above are only two of many new Red Head 
numbers. Free folder describes others: Sheli 

FOLDER vests, caps, gun cases, etc. Sent on request. 


RED HEAD 
BRAND CO. 


931 W. Chicago Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Write for new Catalog 


..«.» showing full line 
of Mid-Western water- 
proof Leather Garments 
for hunting, fishing, 
trap shooting and 
general outdoor wear 
Ask for free sample 
swatch of leather. 















Proven .. . the finest Hunting Coat on the 
market. Absolutely waterproof. Hundreds 
of outfits in service from Canada to Louis- 


iana. Made of special Buffed Horsehide 
which undergoes six months waterproofing 
and tanning process. Not a surface treat- 


ment but impregnated 
through and through. Guar- 
anteed to stay soft and 
pliable after being wet. 
Light in weight. Will give 
lifetime service. Lined with 
tough denim. Dead marsh 
grass color gives broken-in, 
weather-beaten appearance. 











Will not scuff or tear. Full 
irm action. Keeps shells 
thove—Waserproof dry, Holds shape. Large 
Wegerorect jlood-proof game pocket. 
t h coat Ideal for duck, rabbit or 
bird hunting. Pants, cap 
and shirt te match. Also 
waterproof Parka, Trap 
Shooting Coat, Outing 
Jackets, Sheepskin Vests, 


Rust-proof, wool lined Gun 
Case, ete. 100%  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Prices rea- 
sonable. The fastest-selling 
line of waterproof hunting 
togs in America today. 
Write for catalog showing 
complete line in colors. If 
your dealer doesn’t carry 
Mid-Western garments, we 
can supply you direct. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
Dept. 0 


Berlin, Wisconsin 








Manufacturers of Quality Leather Goods 
for over 60 Years 






















Falcons in the Sky 


(Continued from page 30) 





until the right moment, when they are 
approaching game. After a week of con- 
stant carrying, young hawks look for- 
ward with pleasure to the daily walks. 
Unhesitatingly they jump on their train- 
er’s fist and look for the scrap of lean 
meat that should always be found there. 

The lure is the next step in training 
falcons. You will find this the most im- 
portant article in the falconer’s equip- 
ment. It consists of a padded weight 
covered with leather with the wings of a 
pigeon attached to either side. It has 


| strings to which meat may be fastened 








and there is a longer string with which 
to swing it through the air. After the 
hawk has been trained, the weight in the 
lure must be discarded, for by that time 
the hawk has been taught not to follow 
its natural inclination and carry its vic- 
tim away. The hawk would kill itself if 
it struck a weighted lure in free flight. 


OU now transfer the feeding of the 

hawk from the wrist to the lure. Aiter 
a few lessons, the falcon will go imme- 
diately to the lure for its food. The dis- 
tance the bird has to fly for its food is 
increased a little every day. A line is 
attached to the jesses, and it is not long 
before the bird is making flights of fifty 
yards or more. The hawk should start 
the instant the lure is shown and be on 
the way by the time it hits the ground. 

The hawk is now ready to fly loose. At 
first the distance should be cut in half. 
Then it is gradually increased each time 
the hawk is flown. When the hawk will 
come two hundred yards without hesita- 
tion, step between the bird and the lure 
and remain perfectly still. This is a 
critical time in the training period. li 
everything goes well, the young hawk, 
still somewhat clumsy on the wing, will 
be unable to make a quick turn, but will 
swing to one side, mount in the air, and 
wing around for a second attempt at the 
lure. This time the bird is rewarded. 
After several repetitions of the exercise, 
the falcon is kept on the wing, or “wait- 
ing on,” for several minutes, by conceal- 
ing the lure. The time is increased daily 
for a while. Then the falcon is ready to 
be taken afield and “entered.” 

Take an easy bird of the particular 
variety you want the hawk to pursue, put 
it out in a small cover in an open field, 
and spring it when the hawk is overhead. 
If you use a crow, put a freshly killed 
pigeon under the bird’s black wing before 
the hawk tastes the unpalatable crow 
meat. Do not enter your hawk to a 
pigeon thrown from the hand. An eyess 
will faithfully follow the game at which 
it is entered, and there is no surer way 
of losing a valuable game hawk than by 
having it start after a stray pigeon half 
a mile or more away. Throwing the 
pigeon from the hand also leads the hawk 
to expect the process to be repeated, and 
it will pass up wild game. 

Do not try to fly a hawk in rain or 
high wind. When hawking, always ap- 
proach the quarry up wind and fly the 
hawk into the wind to help the bird 
mount. On attaining her pitch, a falcon 
almost always works down wind. Be 
sure that in that direction there is no 
large wood where the quarry can hide 
or a body of water you cannot cross. 

When you are ready to “hood off” at 
the quarry, be ready to slip the hawk at 
a moment’s notice. Detach the leash and 
swivel from the jesses, and hold the lat- 
ter securely between thumb and fore- 
finger. Half draw the braces of the hood 
so that you can remove it by the plume 


the instant the quarry rises. Be sur 
to release the hawk before removi: 
hood. .At the whir of the quarry’s 
the hawk will start off like a flash, 1 
ing you to remove the hood. 

The distance at which a young 
may be slipped depends entirely o: 
cumstances. A young, inexperienced 
should start with short slips of sixt 
seventy yards at most. You will be 
prised at the distance a good haw! 
go up to her quarry when she ha 
a few good flights. 

Game hawking is usually practice: 
dogs which point the birds. The { 
“waits on” overhead. The higher 
pitch, the better. If a pheasant is spr 


the falcon, stooping downward, knock: 


headlong to the ground. With pheas 
an effort should be made to send 
quarry down wind instead of against 
thereby enabling the falcon to mak« 
stoop. Pheasants, Scotch grouse, 
other fast-flying game birds with 


t 


wings and heavy bodies can cut throug 


the wind like cannon balls, while 
falcon is slightly handicapped by 
longer body, wings, and tail, or “train 
Goshawks and other — short-wing 
hawks have much the same early tra 
ing as falcons, except that they are fl 
to the fist, not the lure. They need : 
carrying but less exercise than falc 
They 
from the fist, and the flights are s! 
and quick. Their flight is less sp 
tacular than that of falcons, but the 
be flown in wooded country, are 
tremely plucky birds, and are rarely d 
heartened by unsuccessful flights. 
All hawks must be weathered a i 
hours each day before they are flow 
This is done by putting them out 
blocks or perches on a lawn or it 
orchard where there are no _ horses 
cattle. 
times a week regularly and should 
one every morning from 9 to 11 i 
weather. Use a zinc tray three 
square and four inches deep. Set it di 
and fill it before carrying the hawks 
in order not to alarm them. The 
will readily go into the bath and 51 


water over themselves with keen e 
ment. 
IET is important in game 


Give fresh, lean beef to a peregr 
goshawk, or Cooper’s hawk. Feed shee; 
heart to a pigeon hawk or sharp-shinne 
hawk. Sheep’s heart is more easily « 
gested than beef. It is the nearest 
proach in butcher’s meat to the ha 
natural food, the flesh of birds. 


r 


are flown directly at the quart 


They should be given baths thr 


menu must be varied occasionally. Eve: 


third day give the peregrine a pigeo 
iowl's leg. or a rabbit, fur and all. 
pigeon hawk should have smal! bird: 
mice, and should be fed twice a day 
light early meal will not interfere 
the bird’s flying in the late aftern 
Peregrines need only one meal dail 
5 P. M., unless the bird is a young 
growing eyess which requires food 

a day or oftener. A peregrine eats s« 
or eight ounces per meal; smaller ha 
eat much less. 

Do not feed or fly your hawk unt 
cast. Hawks do not digest the 
and feathers which they eat, but tl 
them up in pellet form, usually be 
noon the next day. The pellet shoul 
dry, compact, and evenly rounded. L 
wet castings indicate that the hawk 
poor condition. Freshly killed poultr 
pigeons, still warm and with plenty 
feathers should be (Continued on pac 
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New Game Laws 


(Continued from page 47) 


1BOU 
.¢. Bonaventure and Matane counties— 
wept: 20 to Dec. SI 
t of Province Sachietinas no open. season 







eae eT Pe 
BR cvcciescomnnnespeeinae Aug. 20 to June 30 
RCH or SPRUCE PARTRIDGE, 


SHARP-TAILED GROUSE 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 

or PTARMIGAN 
Nov. 1 to Jan. 31) 
MOOSE, 1 a 

CARIBOU, 1 


ITE PARTRIDGE 


, and possession limits: 
son. DEER, 1 a season. 


ng licenses: Nonresident, all game, 
Nonresident who is the lessee of a hunt- 
reserve or a bona fide member of a 

ng club which is the lessee of hunting 
leges, $10. Resident, not British subject, 

$5 Resident, British subject, deer, $1; 
se. $1 Permit to hunt caribou, resident 


nresident, $1.10—nonresident must also 
e general license. 
‘rport: A nonresident licensee may take 


tt game animals killed by himself, under cus- 
ms declaration and approval of Canadian 
tor of customs. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


MOOSE > (bull), DEER, CARIBOU te 
.......Nov. 15 to Dec. 14 

ption: “South of Township 35 
and _.....-nNO Open season 
HI NGARIAN - ~ PARTRIDGE, PRAIRIE 

CHICKEN, PRAIRIE HEN 

Open seasons not fixed at time of going to 

press. 

Bag and possession limits: MOOSE, 1 a 
eason. DEER and CARIBOU, 2 deer, or 1 
deer and 1 caribou a season. _ HUNGARIAN 
PARTRIDGES, 10 a day, 30 a season. 
PRAIRIE CHICKENS, 5 a day, 10 in pos- 

PRAIRIE HENS, 5 a day, 10 in 
pn ssession. 

Hunting licenses: Nonresident alien, big 

me, $50; birds, $25. Nonresident domiciled 

Canada, big game, $25; birds, $10. Resi- 
dent, big game, $5; birds, $1.50. 

Export: A nonresident licensee on leaving 
the Province may take with him during open 
season personally, under his license coupons 
ind permit, big game and 100 game birds 


legally killed. 
YUKON 
DEER, MOOSE, CARIBOU, MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP, MOUNTAIN GOAT (males 
nly) F _....Aug. 1 to March 1 
\RTRIDGE, ‘PRAIRIE CHICKEN, 
GROUSE, PTARMIGAN, PHEASANT 
Bere: Sept. 1 to March 15 
Bag and possession limits : Nonresident, see 


lunting licenses.” Resident: CARIBOU, 


eason. DEER, 6 a season. MOOSE, 2 
season. MOUNTAIN SHEEP, 2 a season. 
MOUNTAIN GOATS, 2 a season. BEARS, 

season. 
inting licenses: Nonresident, not British 
t, $100; nonresident British subject, 


Nonresident license permits killing of 
ose, 2 deer, 2 caribou, 1 mountain sheep, 
| mountain goat. Licensee in addition 
kill 1 moose, 2 deer, 2 caribou, 1 moun- 
sheep, and 1 mountain goat, but must pay 
5 fee for each additional animal so killed. 
resident, general game, $5. Resident, 
ial license authorizing the killing of male 
se and male caribou over one year old at 
time for food, $25; general game, $1. 
«port: Trophies, including head, hide and 
s of big game lawfully killed by nonresi- 
may be exported under his license and 
heate of game warden. 
te: Indians, explorers, surveyors, pros- 
rs, miners, and travelers in need of food 
take game during close season. 
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IKE 


hey are sewed by hand to your individual 
measurements from the world's 
leathers procurable. 
tion is a painstaking detail 


top to toe ‘‘as fine as human hands can make 
them.” 

Write for catalog showing full line of Boots, 
Pacs, Camp Shoes, Slippers, Riding Boots 
and Golf Moccasins for men and women, If 
your dealer doesn't stock Russell's, we can 


supply you direct 


928 Wisconsin St., 


WALTON 


True Moccasin 


WATERPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


Every Seam is Sealed 
WATERTIGHT 


This cross sectional view of the Ike Walton 
shows how all needle holes and seams are 
ightly sealed. Water penetration is blocked 
at every point. Also note smooth, non-seam 
surface inside which molds itself to shape 
of foot. Soles can be replaced many times, 
making a boot for a lifetime. The Never- 

leak Imperial with hard sole has same 

double-vamp, waterproof construction as 

Ike Walton. 





Dry, comfortable feet go a long way toward Russell's popular Bird Shooter 
more successful hunting trips You shoot pictured below is 9” high and 
better. You cover more ground. You have light as a feather. Cushiony 
more endurance. You're a better all-around underfoot. Comfortable as a 
hunter, bedroom slipper. Hand- 

It doesn’t pay to skimp on the quality of sewed from selected Paris 
your boots, The best are the cheapest in the Veals. Non-slip soles. Ideal 
long run. Wear Russell's Rina Moccasins. for upland bird shooting, 


fishing and general outdoor 
finest Veal wear. Inexpensively priced. 
Every item of construc- 
They are from 


W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 


Berlin, Wisconsin 





The BIRD SHOOTER 











knickers—shell vest—hat, 
leggings. 


really want. 
looks and wear. Fair or stormy, 
cold, genuine Duxbak cloth and 
guarantee you that. — 
not enough to feel it. 


or write us. 





Wear the Hunting Clothes 
You Really WANT 


UTI uxba 


Your style of coat—breeches, long pants or 
hat-cap or ca 

Look for the ‘famous red Duxbak 
label and know you are getting what you 
America’s favorite make for 30 
years. Better protection (rain-proofed), fit, 
mild 
tailoring 
You pay a trifle more— 
In service and satis- 
faction you are away ahead. At your dealers’, 


Utica-Duxbak Corp., °2,Neves Street 


Utica, N.Y. 


Write for FREE 





or 











Take the NORTH POLE for your Pillow! 





OU are sure of a snug, warm bed in any 
cold climate when you have a 3 Star Woods 
Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. Every night. 


From frost plumb down to the bottom of sub-zero. 


and Sleep WARM in Your 


WOODS 45" 


DOWN 


SLEEPING ROBE 
Catalog folder FREE 


Opens flat for brushing and airing, makes cold- 
weather bedquilt at home. 


Large size 3 Star........—..-.. $62.50 
Medium size ............-.-—~.....--..- 54.50 


Interlined with Nature's best insulation—Woods 


Everlive Down from Northern waterfowl. Har- 


For moderate conditions, nights in camp, cabin 


wood patent Down equalizers. Soft, cozy, durable or clubhouse down to freezing, the Woods 2 


pure virgin wool kersey blanket lining. 
proof windbreaker cover of light. 
Hookless Talon slide fastening or 
Lift-the-Dots, as you prefer, with wide Down- 


drab cloth. 


filled sealing underlap. 


Your body warmth can’t escape—cold can’t get 
in. Excess body moisture passes out freely. 
Ventilation to suit, by adjusting the fastening. 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 3410 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N 


Damp- Star. Contains less Down. Sail cloth cover. 
Checked army flannel lining. Large, $55.50; 
Medium, $46.50. 

Both styles with head-flap and draw-tape to 
form hood; both with web straps and canvas 
carrying bag. Sold by leading dealers. If not 
on display, order direct at no additional cost, 
shipped anywhere in U. S. 


y.Y. In Canada: 


tough olive 


Ottawa, Ont. 
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Antelope of the Border 


(Continued from page 35) 

They disappeared in the cactus and we 
hurried forward to take up their trail. We 
caught fleeting glimpses of a number of 
them at 300 yards. After following the 
band for several miles, we saw by their 
tracks that the wary creatures were stop- 
ping occasionally to watch their back trail. 
\When they saw us they would move on 
again. After six miles of this fatiguing 
and fruitless pursuit we gave them up 
and returned to the car. 

George's father meanwhile had climbed 
a sand ridge and jumped another band of 
thirty antelope. He had taken a few run- 
ning shots at about 200 yards, but was 
certain he had not connected. The day 
was almost over, so we returned to camp, 
sadder, wiser, and with a _ tremendous 
amount of respect for the eyesight and 
cunning of the little beasts we were hunt- 
ing. In all my many years of hunting ex- 
perience, I had never seen any game to 
compare with them. 

At dawn the following 
for the sand ridge where 
had jumped the antelope. 
got there we saw two of the desert crea- 
tures about three miles to the left, appar- 
ently grazing. We looked the terrain over 
thoroughly and felt confident that we would 
bring to bag one or both of the distant 
white specks. The antelope were moving 
slowly westward along the ridge. The 
wind was in our favor, so we drove the car 
down a wash parallel to the ridge until 
we judged we were opposite our quarry. 
Then we scaled the ridge on foot, and in 
fifteen minutes were peering over in search 
of our elusive targets. 

They were nowhere in sight. George 
moved up the ridge in search of a shot, I 
went the other way, and George, Sr. stood 
where he was. After a short walk I saw 
a pair of antelope 600 yards away, walking 
slowly westward. I broke into a run across 
the uneven sandy ground in an attempt to 
head them and possibly get a shot. I ran 
until I was nearly exhausted. As I gained 
the top of the ridge again I found that 
luck was with me. The antelope had ap- 
parently scented some member of the party 
and they were passing my position at a 
fast trot. I dropped to a sitting position 
and fired at the nearest buck, which I 
estimated to be 350 yards away. The bul- 
let missed, passing just under the animal's 
neck. Both antelope broke into a_ swift 
run at the sound of the rifle, and I fired 
my four remaining shots without result. 
Later in the day we spotted a band of 
seven and stalked them for several hours. 
We jumped them finally without getting 
within range. 


day we set out 
George’s father 
As soon as we 


| AY followed day and our bad luck con- 

tinued. We had seen more than 100 
antelope since making camp and had not 
brought down one. We had driven the car 
130 miles in trips from camp. We had 
seen more than fifty black-tail deer, but 
invariably we had jumped the deer while 
stalking antelope, and as the antelope were 
the real objects of our trip, we passed the 
venados by. 

The dawn of our last day in this hunting 
country arrived. We had to connect with- 
in a few hours or go home empty-handed. 
We started off in the car as usual, with 
myself and rifle in the rumble seat. A 
short distance from camp I saw five black- 
tails in the cactus and greasewood 200 
vards ahead. One of them was a huge 
buck. I shouted to George to stop the 
car and fired one shot at the buck as he 
ran with the others through the under- 
brush. He vanished as I fired, but I had 
heard the bullet strike. We drove to the 
spot and found one of the largest and 





handsomest mule deer I have ever seen. 
His head was magnificent, carrying twelve 
points and measuring thirty inches from 
tip to tip, almost a record. 

George, Sr., had never killed a black-tail, 
so he and I went after the others while 
George scouted through the country for 
antelope. We trailed the deer for several 
miles and gave them up. On the way back 
to the car we heard two shots in rapid 
succession. We hurried forward and found 
that George had knocked over another big 
mule deer, as large if not larger than mine. 
He had spotted him as he sat on a rise 
looking for antelope. The big buck was 
picking his way slowly through the rocks 





COMING NEXT MONTH 
Who makes the best rifle barrels in 
the world? In the November issue of 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Edwin Teale tells you 
about an old, white-bearded craftsman 
to whose dingy workshop come many 
outstanding sportsmen for their arms. 
Order your copy of the magazine now. 
It will be ready early this month. 











on a saddle below the rise, and the two 
shots brought him down. George picked 
up his glasses again and promptly discov- 
ered a band of antelope far to the west, 
grazing on a barren plalla. 

We hung our two grand old bucks in a 
near-by Paolo Fierro tree, got into our 
trusty little auto again, and jolted off to- 
ward what would be probably our last op- 
portunity to bag the elusive quarry that 
we had been hunting so diligently and 
so unsuccessfully. We followed one of the 
ever-present washes, and as we rounded a 
curve we unexpectedly came upon three 
antelope quietly feeding 200 yards away. 
As soon as they saw us they broke into a 
run. 

Never in my life have I seen any crea- 
tures which run with the effortless ease 
of the antelope. They do not run in bounds 
as deer do, but seem to skim over the 
ground at a rate of speed that is truly 
amazing. They moved so swiftly that their 
forms appeared blurred to my eyes. 

As the speed demons got off to a flying 
start, George and I opened fire on them. 
After two shots from each of us, one of 
the racing creatures collapsed. We had 
fired almost simultaneously, but investiga- 
tion showed that the honor of bagging the 
first antelope went to George. The victim 
was, unfortunately, a doe, and the shot 
had broken both hind legs. We stuck her 
and loaded her into the car. 

I was greatly surprised at the size of 
the antelope. I had never seen one at close 
range before, and had always thought of 
them as being fairly large. This one was 
only slightly larger than the average do- 
mestic goat, and I now knew the reason 
why I had missed the pair at which I shot 
a few days before. 

We continued our advance toward the big 
band that George had sighted. When we 
were two miles from them, we left the car 
and dropped into a convenient wash through 
which we moved toward the quarry on foot. 
First we walked upright; then we went 
ahead in a crouching, uncomfortable posi- 
tion. Soon we were within 800 yards of 
the band, which appeared to number about 
forty head, and was scattered out on a 
barren table-land. 

The wash petered out at this point and 
it seemed impossible for us to get closer to 
the grazing herd. ~The wind was in our 
favor and we waited patiently in the hope 
that some careless old buck would make 
the mistake of walking toward us. But 
the band again showed that uncanny aware- 
ness of danger that had been our nemesis 
on other occasions, and began to drift 


slowly in the opposite 
were going to get a shot, we would hav 
to move quickly. We began a long, tire. 
some, encircling movement in an + 
to approach the herd from another ine 
tion. 
Apparently 


1 


the leaders were no longer 
alarmed. The animals had quieted doy 
Some were leaping and _ frisking ut, 
others were peacefully grazing, still other: 
were lying down. We moved as close as 
we dared, crouching as we walked. The; 
George’s father took a stand and Georg; 
and I dropped to our hands and knees and 
crept forward. The cover was so sca 
that it would have been impossible to ¢ 
within range in any other way. The near. 
est likely buck was still 600 yards distan 

Alternately crawling and resting, w: 
reached the edge of the weed growth wi 
sheltered us. As we looked out, we say 
to our chagrin that as usual the band was 
moving away, very slowly. The crawling 
began again. We crawled and crawled and 
crawled on our hands and knees, and whe: 
the cover became sparse we wriggled for- 
ward on our bellies. 


HERE are limits to human endurance 
Aiter 600 yards of this form of travel 
whispered to George that I'd be jiggered 
if I would crawl any farther. The rac 





had been even for several hundred yards, 


the antelope drifting away as fast as we 
crawled toward them. We peered cau- 
tiously through the weeds and saw the band 
about 300 yards away. We looked ther 
over with the glasses, and each of us se- 
lected a buck standing broadside. We got 
into as comfortable and secure shooting 
positions as possible, and both fired to- 
gether, certain that the trophies we had 
been seeking so long were now ours. 

To our amazement, neither buck fell. At 
the sound of the shots, they gave might) 
bounds and ran to join the others of the 


herd, who began milling wildly. Thor- 
oughly alarmed, the animals wheeled and 
turned aimlessly for a moment or tw 


Then apparently they recognized one 
their members as a leader, fell in behind 
him as he flew across the prairie, and 
dashed away with the traditional “speed of 
the antelope.” It will be a long time be- 
fore I forget that picture of reddish-whit 
bodies skyrocketing over the plain. 

We did not want to kill another do¢ 
but there was nothing for us to do but hold 
above the mass of running animals and fire 
again. Two antelope turned end over end 
as we shot. A few short seconds later the 
band passed George’s father, and we heard 
him fire several times. 

George and I approached our dead gamé 

eagerly. We found we had another oe 
but also had a pretty buck with a splen 
pair of horns. The distance from our p 
tion to the spot where the animals 

fallen was 361 steps. As he stuck the buck, 
George remarked, 

“Well, this is the first time I’ve dot 
any flock shooting with the rifle.” 

There was little enough to commend 
our shooting. But we either had to fire 
into the band on the chance of getting 1! 
buck we coveted so much, or watch 
whole herd vanish over the _ hori 
George’s father came up as we were (is- 
cussing the kill, and said the herd ha 
passed him at such a distance that | 
shots had missed. 

The antelope hunt was over. Behind | 
many fruitless days of stalking, miles 
miles of tramping and crawling over 
cactus-filled desert and through the washes 
The heartbreak of missing so many shots 
was forgotten in the prideful feeling of 





as we looked down upon our antelope— 
game animals which had won our whole- 
hearted admiration for there craftiness, 


their amazing watchfulness, and their al- 


most unbelievable speed in flight. 
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For the Love of Mike 


Continued from page 2 


nd poling the three hard rapids, and we 

ime zipping through the home pool under 

ill sail. Back at the bungalow we were 

ell content to read the mail and the 

ipers, and to loaf until time for the eve- 
ng fishing. 

My fortnight on the river was fast ta- 
sering off, with only four days remaining, 

hen the big Northeaster came. All night 
long a torrential downpour drenched the 
re island. The 
from the river in the morning told its own 
story, and we made no attempt to go out. 
Late in the afternoon Joe and I strolled 
down and sat on a high bluff, watching 
logs. railroad ties, and debris go whirling 
by, and wondering when we could hope to 
fish again. 

“She rises fast and she goes down fast,” 
said Joe. “If this is the end of the rain, 
and | think it is, twenty-four hours will | 
do a lot toward clearing her up.” 

‘The salmon will be at Ten-Mile Pool 
by that time,” I ventured, for I had enter- 
tained the hope that such a thing might 
happen, and that my guide and I might be 
the first to reach the pool after the ar- 


rival. 

“They might,” said Joe doubtfully, “and 
then again they mightn’t. If they don't 
go up, and if we get there ahead of them, 


we'll be sorry we wasted the trip.” 

“They'll travel far on this big rise,” I 
persisted, “and we may lose out unless we 
get the jump on them.” 

The upshot was that we were aboard 
the little gasoline car of the logging rail- 
road two mornings later. The foreman 
took the levers as skipper, Joe and I rode 
as privileged passengers, and the three of 
us hurtled through the gray dawn at a 
pace that sent the early rabbits scurrying 
to safety. Laboring up the steep gradients, 
and fairly plunging down the far sides, 
we halted finally at the dim trail that led 
to Ten-Mile Pool. 

It seems to be a kind dispensation of 

Providence to give every ardent angler 
a banner day sometime in his life. It 
generally arrives suddenly, without warn- 
ing of any kind. As I surveyed the great 
pool in the heart of the Newfoundland 
forest, there was no indication on the. sur- 
face or in the air of what was to happen. 
But from the beginning plenty happened. 
The pool was full of savage salmon and 
ten beautiful fish were hooked and landed 
before the relentless watch told us that 
we had a rendezvous with the gasoline car 
at the head of the long,. steep rise. 
_ Ten fish meant close to five hours of 
fighting—fighting that took all the skill 
and stamina you possessed, and that made 
you glad to stretch out on the bank after 
each battle. Breath is a long time coming 
back into you after protracted runs in 
clumsy waders and spells of hard holding 
while your adversary tries to get on ledges 
vhere he can cut your leader. 

Joe had to make two trips to get the 

ish to the railroad, while I followed at a 

wer pace with the other impedimenta. 


A new batch of sportsmen had arrived 
at the bungalow during our absence and 
they were still milling around in their 


store clothes, apparently none too eager to 
rsake the flowing bowl for the turbulent 
iver. Competition is always keen at a 
ishing camp. I could not tell how much 
incerity there was in the impromptu ova- 
n staged on the arrival of the handcar, 


but on the surface, at least, it appeared 
to be a huge success, gratifying alike to 
ingler and guide. We coasted on our 


record for the next two days, fishing the 
home pool and taking what came. Then 
we shrugged into our heavy packs and 
long trail out. 
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roar that came up | 





‘$1 BRINGS $3000 
LIFE 


AGES 1 to 75 YEARS 
American Life, one of the 
largest associations of its kind 


this Special Copyrighted Life 
Certificate to anyone between 
1 and 75 years, P&ys up to 
$3,000 for Death From Any 
Cause. American Life has MIL- 
LIONS in force to GUARAN- 





**Your Prompt Check 
Saved My Home”’ 





TEE YOUR PROTECTION. 


inspection FREE - Send No Money 


No obligation whatever! Just send your name, age 
and name of beneficiary. An American Life Cer- 
tificate fully made out in your name will be sent 
for your FREE 10-Day Inspection. NO AGENT 


|WILL CALL. Read it carefully. If satisfied only 
|$1 will put your protection in force for at least 50 
| days ; 


about 3 cents per day thereafter. This offer 
|limited. Write today. 


AMERICAN LIFE ASS'N, Dept. H-I, Hollywood, Calif. 





Mention Outdoor Life when writing to 
Advertisers 


CERTIFICATE 


Without Medical Examination | 


in America, offers exclusively | 


‘specially blended. 
Try it. Handy cans and 





SUS a 


Hf’S. A GREAT GUN OIL 


3-IN-ONE 








To many men, there’s 
no other gun oil but 
3-in-One. And never 
will be. For 3-in-One 
does the work! Cleans, 
lubricates, prevents 
harmful rust — all at 
one-time because it’s 


bottles, everywhere 








MALLARD DECOYS 


Made of special heavy duty rubber. Equipped with 
special patented E-Z inflator. Properly weighted and 
Samples balanced to look and 
75¢ each ride like a duck. 
Nothing like it ever 
offered the sporting 
public before. a 
remarkable decoy at 
a remarkably low 
price. Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED. 


$7.50 


Per Dozen 
You can easily carry a dozen in your coat pocket. 
Order a dozen TODAY! 


E-Z Manufacturing Company 


39 Belknap Street 
East Dedham Dept. OL 













Mass. 











Waterproof—Custom Made 
Hunting and Riding Breeches 
(for Men & Women) 

Made to your measurements, from the 
finest Wool—Moleskin—Cotton Duck 
—and Corduroy. Selected for their 
hard wearing qualities and guaran- 
teed waterproof. Approved by Major 
Chas. Askins Prices with lace or 
butten bottoms, $6.50 up —C.0.D. 
"older with souslevtane of cloth — on i co. 














Jim Dandy Cabin Trailer 


Classy! Roomy! Easy to 
builc d in any size at low 
cost! Accommodates 2 to 
4 people. Plane and in- 
structions, only m 
include all diagrams, 
sketches, photos, material 
list, ete. Big value for e 
interested in camp trailer 


Rush your dol lar today 


Mail Dollar Bill to sm DANDY, Box 125-F,Wausau, Wis. 





BRONSON’S NAIL-LESS 


AIR-CUSHION 
HUNTING BOOTS 


No More Aching Feet 


These super-comfort boots are the latest 
thing in modern shoe construction. Just 
the thing for hunting Tramp all day 
without tiring. Foot comfort is amzing 
Well made of specially prepared leather to 
stand heavy duty. long wear hree size 
tops. Order at Direct from Factory Prices. 








Sinch 12 inch ld inch 
5.95 $6.95 $7.95 
Postage paid anywhere in U. S. 


In ordering give foot measure 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money back. 


714-0 West Lane $i Mionsagcis, Minn. 





When answering advertisements, please. write 
your name and address plainly. 


NEW WICKLESS 
LANTERN 


NEEDED BY EVERY 
SPORTSMAN 


800 CANDLE POWFR of brilliant 
white light turns night into dey. As 
ideal light for every hunter, fisher 
man or camper. Handy, portable, 
absolutely safe. Large Reflector 
Type Canopy. FULL CHROMIUM 
PLATE makes it proof agsinst rvrt 
or tarnish. Instant lighting, simple 
easy to operate, Burne. 06 per cent 
air and only 4 per cent fuel. The 
perfect outdoor light. Buy direct 
from factory and save one half. 
MOME TRIAL-- Write teday for ful) 
dvtatie~80 DAY TRIAL OFFER and 
how to get yours FREE. 


THE AKRON LAMP & 
MFG. CO. 








720 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohie 














@ REST is the most important preparation 

for hard going. This Ta-Pat-Co (Storm 
Proof Style No. 57) Sleeping Bag at only 
$21.75 is as fine as you can buy at any 


price. Impervious to cold, rain, sleet or 
snow. Zipper seals you in. Can’t sink— 
dependable life preserver. Pillow attached 








a. ... Big Game 


Hunters... Here's the 
IDEAL Sleeping Bag 


Extra pocket for feet. No bothersome blank- 
ets necessary. Ideal for cabin, tent or open 
air. Other styles from $7.25 to $15.90. See 
your dealer today. If he cannot supply you, 


we will. Write us for free folder describing 
complete line. Please mention your dealer’s 
name. 


ee ee ee 


| THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
1022 Main St., Greenfield ° 
Dept. 1-22, 14 Pearl St., New York City 
Please send me free folder describing Ta-Pat-Co. 
Sleeping Bags. 


| Name 








| City jn: SUN athicaniatuinansininces 


Designed * Woodainen Stomfort and Weer | 
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"My husband calls this the gun room.” 


The Little Maid 


Continued from page 31) 


tor she adores babies. So we admired the 
lovely medallion blotchings on his sides, 
gently untethered him, and let him dart 
iway. 

We went on down the brook. The little 
boots twinkled along the bank and flew 
through the air in graceful parabolas as the 
little maid leaped from stone to stone with 
a sureness that made me _ apprehensive. 
Confidently she tgnored my warnings and 
then, oh then, the slimy rock reared its 
treacherous head. “Look out! Look—” 
But alas tor the poor little maid, and alas 
for the pretty blue dress! Up flew the little 
boots and down went the little maid. 

The waves parted and she emerged, salt- 
iug the stream with tears of chagrin and 
fright. But only for a moment, for the 
little maid was both blithe and game. She 
giggled when I held up her heels to empty 
the boots and laughed when I wrung her 
cut. Then we went to the car and she 
tossed her clothes out of the window to me. 
When I had finished, the pretty blue dress 
was nothing but a twisted wad of wet cloth. 

We stopped in the village for cocoa and 


sandwiches and, while we were waiting, 
discovered one of those marble-shooting 
game boards. The little maid’s New Eng- 
land thrift was dismayed at the sacrifice 
of nickels to a machine that returned neither 
candy nor gum, but she stood up to it in my 
flannel shirt, raincoat, and extra golf stock- 
ings, and played earnestly until the victuals 
came. 

And so home. As I turned into the drive- 
way, Bill raced over and halted us. “Did 
you catch any fishies?” he demanded skep- 
tically. The little maid rose nobly to the 
emergency. Nodding affirmatively, she 
raised her hands for him to see and held 
them extended—a foot apart! 

“You fell in!” Mother exclaimed from 
the doorway, as the strangely clothed fig- 
ure stepped from the car. The little maid 
shrugged indifferently, then summarized 
the day’s news. 

“We wasted fifteen cents,” she declared, 
out of her New England conscience. “But 
—” her eyes lighted, “I got a baby fishie 
and I put him back. And we had a won- 
derful afternoon.” 


Dinner is Served! 


Continued from page 61) 


une likes to wash dishes there any more 
than in civilization. Hence, the cooks make 
the crusts of pies so thick that a fellow 
can pick the whole concern up without it 
falling apart. You have got to beat the 
cook up with a stick of cordwood before 
he will understand that pie crust is butter. 
or lard, a tiny bit of pastry-flour, cold 
water, and gentle skill, 

The last cook I coached in common 
pastry-making observed with profound con- 
tempt: “That ain't cookin’, That's just 
monkey business.” 

But when it came to feeding a couple 
of hundred hungry people quickly with 
heavy food, he could toss off the job as 
easily as talking, and never tall down on a 
dish. Nine menus a day, beginning with 
the construction gang in the early morn- 
ing and ending with the night-staff lunch. 

He mixed a barrel of flour every day 
tor two and a half months into light white 
bread, whole wheat bread, rolls, tea bis- 
cuit, puddings, ginger snaps, doughnuts, 
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pies, and breadsticks. He cooked meats 
and vegetables, entrees and soups. His 
coffee would make Mocha and Java green 
with envy. It had an aroma like the spice 
jungles of Araby. It made you want to get 
up in the morning. 

That guy made friends. But he wouldn’t 
make pastry in civilized style, although his 
pie fillings were delicious. They were in 
tact, perfect. You could positively inhale 
them just as you would cigarette smoke! 

His only fault was his propensity for 
balling out the Boss before the other “help.” 
One day I coaxed him down cellar. I came 
up looking for a thoroughly sound man to 
take on a cooking job. They are always to 
be found. Usually sound in body, they are 
seldom sound in mind. Most of them can- 
not cook. 

So, you who eat, be gentle if firm. Some 
poor simp is trying like the dickens to 
give you a satisfactory meal, please your 
appetite, fill you up, and avoid going to 
the chair, all at the same time. 


Jack-Smelt on Fly Rods 


(Continued from page 36) 


other lines which were fast to lively fis 

A few minutes of frantic rushes from sid 
to side and the power of the rod began t 
tell on my fish. He gradually came clese 
to the surface and I could see his whit 
and silver side glistening through the clea: 
sea water. When he was completely licke: 
lying on his side, I brought him up to thx 
boat, slid my hand down the leader, grasped 
the gut gingerly, and lifted in my first 
smelt of the day. He was between sixteen 
and seventeen inches in length, built for 
speed. 

For a short time he had fought as fast 
and as hard as the average black bass or 
trout of equal size. 

With my smelt safe in the boat, I watched 
the other battles as I waited for a chance 
to cast. The missus had to change rods 
twice with Al when their fish crossed. 
Each of them was now busy with the last 
stages of the fight. Over in the other boat 
the three rods were arched under the pull 
of smelt darting here and there. 

I have never in my life seen so many 
fishermen so busy all at one and the same 
time. The fish—I don’t know how many 
there were, but there must have been hun- 
dreds of them—were all around the boats 
They were voraciously hungry and would 
strike almost before the bait hit the water. 
It was as exciting a session of angling as 
I have ever enjoyed. 

Al landed his fish and the missus lost 
the one she had on when he circled the 
anchor line. There would have been loud 
complaints from her if we had been fish- 
ing for trout or bass, but with the school 
of fish on all sides of the boats, she knew 
that another smelt would take hold as soon 
as she could get her baited hooks back 
into the water. 

I made a short cast of not more than 
twenty-five feet, and the leader had barely 
sunk below the surface when a smelt hit 
and threw the hook while he. thrashed at 
the surface. However, another one took 
the second hook immediately and started 
a mad dash directly toward the other boat. 
When I checked him he came to the sur- 
face, bounced around for a moment, and 
then headed toward the ocean in a wild run 
that made the reel hum. After a few more 
fast dashes this way and that, he began to 
tire and I worked him slowly toward the 
boat and finally lifted him aboard. 


N the meantime Al had hooked one that 

got off. He baited his hooks and im- 
mediately was fast to another. While I was 
cutting strips of sardine, the missus had a 
hard strike. She was tied into either a 
very large smelt or a pair of ordinary fish. 
Her rod tip was pulled down into the 
water when she clamped down on the reel 
to stop the first run, and the commotion 
at the surface showed two smelt of good 
size splashing about in an effort to free 
themselves. Both fish were eventually 
landed. 

For perhaps another half-hour it was a 
case of getting the baited hooks into the 
water and almost immediately feeling a 
strike. Then the school of smelt disap- 
peared after leaving about thirty of their 
number in the two boats. After lunch we 
trolled until each angler had taken a few 
more fish. Then we headed for the boat 
landing and home. When we had stowed 
our tackle in the cars, Bill stepped up, 
coughed to get our attention, and re- 
marked : 

“For a bunch of bum fishermen, you fel- 
lows put on a pretty good show today. I 
hate to do it, but I'll have to admit there 
is plenty of sport in taking jack-smelt on 
fly rods.” 
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es had entered the trunk of the tree. 
Bees by the hundred, roused by the fall 
the tree, were buzzing around the hole. 
loud of them settled around Frank. To 
amazement he suddenly began slapping 
right and left at the insects. He retreated 
istily from the hole, and I could not per- 
rade him to go near the tree again. No, 
ir, not he. He wasn’t going to be stung. 
‘ot if he could help it. 

| had been telling the folks at home all 

ut my wonderful discovery and had 
boasted of the wild honey I was going to 
bring them. And here I was, with my bee 
expert refusing to do his duty. Was I 

, go home empty-handed? It looked that 
vay—until suddenly I remembered my only 
previous experience with bees. I had 
watched Uncle Jake climb a tall ladder and 
swarm from a tree into a hive. 
When he came down, bees were crawling 
ill over his face, neck, and arms, but they 
didn’t sting him. If he could get away 
with that, why couldn’t I? Certainly it 
vas worth trying. 

| looked at Frank. Frank looked at me. 
| said, “We won't get any honey standing 
here all night looking at each other. You 
old the lantern and I'll see what I can do 
about it.” 

He held the lantern all right, but he 
didn’t come any closer to the tree than he 
could help. A few of the insects were still 
huzzing around it. Finally I mustered 
enough courage to jump on the fallen tree, 
take the ax, and chop off a slab just below 
he bee entrance. The chopping roused the 
again. By the time I was ready to 
remove the honey, my face, my neck, and 
the backs of my hands were alive with 
masses of the crawling insects. 

Remembering Uncle Jake, I moved 
slowly and cautiously. I took great care 
not to pinch any of the insects. Although 
I reached inside the tree and got out sev- 
eral large pails and a boiler of honey, I 
was not stung once. 

I became an enthusiastic bee hunter after 
that. If you are in or near wild-bee coun- 
try and would like to have a go at the 
sport, here is what you should do: 

Make a small box, 3 to 4 inches wide, 
6 to 8 inches long, 2% to 3 inches deep, 
with a partition across the center of the 
interior, dividing the box into two compart- 
ments. The partition should have a hole 

of an inch in diameter bored through 
its center. 

Next make a wooden lid to be hinged to 
the partition to fit tightly over one of the 
ompartments. Then make a tin slide that 
will move up and down to cover the hole in 
the partition. The slide should be a little 

gher than the box, so that it can be 

raised or lowered from the outside while 
oth compartments are closed. 
Cut a piece of glass slightly narrower 
in the box and as long as the second 
mpartment. Drive four small nails into 
e top of the sides of the box so that they 
ill hold the glass in place and yet make 
easily removable. 

lhe box is now ready to be baited. The 
iit may be a piece of honey in the comb, 
it this tends to become messy. I prefer 

ng a piece of empty old honeycomb. Put 
into the compartment under the glass 
ver. Dilute some honey with water until 

is thin and pour it into the empty comb 

ntil it just fills the cells. Then drop a 
ew drops of oil of anise on the comb. This 

ikes a very fragrant bait that will some- 
limes attract bees from remarkably long 

tances. 

When your box is ready and baited, you 
re ready to start out on the hunt. Pro- 
ure for your use a pair of powerful field 
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Hunting the Wild Bee 


(Continued from page 23) 


glasses and head for the woods. The best 
country in which to hunt bees is overgrown 
with a mixture of hardwoods, not neces- 
sarily heavy timber. It is better to start 
several miles from the nearest 
Otherwise your bee may lead you to some 
bee keeper’s apiary. 

Select an open spot, place the box on a 
stump or stone, well above the ground, and 
remove the glass from the bait compart- 
ment. Then sit some distance away and 
watch with the glasses to see if any bee 
comes in response to your lure. 

If no bee shows up, the battle is by no 
means over. It is now that you bring into 
play the other compartment, the one with 
the hinged wooden lid. Pick up the box 
and look around among the wild flowers 
until you find one with a bee working on 
it. Raise the lid of the box, slip the box 
up under the flower, and close the lid, 
imprisoning the bee in the dark compart- 
ment. Then take the box back to the stone 
or stump, and leave it there for twenty 
minutes until the bee has had time to re- 
cover from the excitement of his capture 
and imprisonment. 

Then, very gently, raise the tin slide so 
that the bee can crawl through the hole 
into the bait compartment. Through the 
glass cover you can watch him as he works 
on the bait. When he is well loaded and 
ready to go, remove the glass top gently. 
Step away a few paces and keep an eye on 
the bee as he spirals from the box up above 
the tree tops and makes a “bee line” for 
his home tree. 

Make a note of the length of time that 
elapses before he comes back to the box. 
Often this will give you an approximate 
idea of how far away the tree is. When 
the bee returns, he may bring several help- 
ers with him. If the tree is near-by, there 
may be scores of bees working from the 
box within half an hour. 

When the line is well established, note 
the direction in which the bees are flying. 
Put the glass cover back on the box, keep- 
ing a few bees prisoner with the bait. Fol- 
low the line the bees are working. If you 
think the tree is a quarter of a mile or more 
away, find another open place for observa- 
tion. Remove the glass and let the bees 
establish another line to the home tree. 
Repeat this procedure until you find the tree 
containing the honey. 

Unexpected difficulties sometimes crop up 
and add to the sport of the hunt. If you 
happen to overshoot the tree, the bees will 
start working in the opposite direction. 
Sometimes you cannot find the tree by go- 
ing forward in a straight line. In this case 
mark the direction of the line carefully, 
and also mark the approximate location of 
the tree. Then move off at right angles. 
Liberate the bees, and you should surely 
find the tree near where the two lines cross. 
If the timber is heavy, you may have 
trouble locating the tree even when you are 
only a few feet from it. Complications like 
this only make the chase more exciting. 

Even the city dweller can go bee hunt- | 
ing. He can establish a line of bees one 
weekend, work it to a certain point, leave 
a mark at that point, and take up the trail 
next weekend. All the equipment required 
is the simple little box. 
located many honey trees. I always mark 
them with the letters HT, cut large so that 
they can be seen from some distance. I do 
not always return to chop the tree and get 
the honey. I have my fun in the hunt itself. 
The trail of the bee leads across creeks, 
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of special, tough rubber; 
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ishment. Choice of the very 
popular vulcanized crepe 
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leather top. 12- and 16-inch heights. 
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Above, sailing canoe equipped with leeboards made at home during the winter lay-up 
Right, diagram to guide you in making the set of leeboards described in this article 


[’S not years of service that age 

a canoe, but lack of proper care 
after she has been laid up at the season’s 
One may use her as hard as a 
taxicab or a pack mule, while in com- 
mission, but give her a course of beauty 
treatments in the winter and she'll come 
up smiling in the spring. A sandpaper 
massage, some paint, some varnish, and 
a little careful patching will make your 
vear-before-last craft look like a 1935 
model, if you will take enough time to 
do the job properly. 

The winter is also the ideal time to 
plan improvements in your canoe and 
its equipment. Two projects of inter- 
est to sailing canoeists are described in 

this article—a set of efficient 

leeboards and a homemade drop 
rudder. 

Once upon a time, I cruised in 

company with a pair of lee- 

i boards that contained a trifle less 

material than a moderate-sized 

surf-board and more 

than my cook kit. were, 


end, 


weighed 
Thev 
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At the left is a brass 
drop rudder that almost 
any canoeist can make 


[ admit, efficient and if | had possessed 
either the ambition or the ability to an- 
nex any A.C.A. open sailing trophies, 
they would probably have proved help- 
ful. 

Their efficiency was obtained at the 
cost of a cross yoke which resembled a 
bridge truss in both architecture and 
avoirdupois combined with a wing-nut 
hold-down system requiring time, exer- 
tion, and profanity to manipulate. 

For those who are undecided as to 
whether to quit sailing or hire a paid 
crew as leeboard tender, here is some- 
thing which will appeal. Moreover, 
they can build it themselves. The raw 
material consists of two pieces of ma- 
hogany, cherry or basswood 30 in. long 
by 12 in. wide and % in. thick; a 
wooden curtain pole, two sash pins, and 
a few flat-head brass screws. 

From top to bottom of one of the 
planks, draw a line parallel to one edge 
and 334 in. from it. From a 
point on this edge, 10% in. 
from the bottom, describe an 

















The leeboards are rigidly 
mounted on an axle made of 
a curtain pole. When not in 
use they float on the water 
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arc, of 12-in. radius, from the botto 


of the plank to the parallel line ju 
drawn. Measure 1% in. from the bot 
tom on the left-hand edge of the pla 


and, from this point, draw a line t 
where the bottom of the arc meets th 
bottom of the plank. Cut out on thes« 


lines and one board is shaped. It wil 
serve as template for its mate. 

From the waste, cut a _ reinforcing 
strip for each board, 5 in. long and 33 
in. wide. Fasten it to | 
board with countersunk flat head bras 
screws. Round off the tops and sand 
paper the edges. Put a feather edge 
on the lower front (straight edge) ot 
the board and round off the curved an 
bottom edges. 

Bore through the board and rei 
forcing strip for your curtain-pole axk 
and cut the axle long enough to kee} 
the boards clear of the side of the canoe 
Insert the axle, with ends flush wit! 
the outside of the boards and bore hole 
down through the boards and 
into the boards again to take the sas] 
pins, which keep the boards firm on the 
axle. 

After boring one board, pin the axle 
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Design for a homemade metal drop rudder 


on and lay both boards, straight edge down, 
on a level surface to bore the other. This 
insures uniformity of hang. 

The axle may be strapped to a thwart 
or, on an open gunwale canoe, to any part 
§ gunwale desired. A short halliard, from 
one of the sash pins aft to a cleat, pulls 
the board down. When it is cast off, the 
board floats. 

Such a set of leeboards weighs but little 
over four pounds, holds up well in ordi- 
nary sailing, and is easy to operate. When 
the wind fails and the paddle comes out 
for a long pull, the boards stow conven- 
iently and quickly. 

Another worth-while improvement for 
the sailing canoe is a brass drop rudder. 
Perhaps you have become dissatisfied with 
the drag caused by your steering paddle 
and also the manner in which it chews up 
our gunwales. Or, if you use a wooden 
rudder, you may disapprove of its chum- 
miness with marine growths and the ob- 
stacle which it presents to launching, stern 
first from a beach. 

In either case, here is the remedy. The 
prescription consists of a sheet of 3/32 
brass, 18 by 18 in., a hard brass bar, ¥% in. 
thick, 1 in. wide and 21 in. long, two brass 
rudder pintles, two brass rudder strap 
gudgeons, three round-head brass machine 
screws with nuts, two brass stove bolts 
with nuts and an active session with a 


hack saw. 
On a sheet of paper, leaving a margin 
at least 234 in. at each side, lay out 


e line A-B 11% in. long. With a com- 
pass, find the point C, 634 in. distant from 
\ and 834 in. from B, and rule the line 
\-C-D, making it at least 14 in. long. 
With C as center, describe the are A-D, 
with 634-in. radius. With the compass, 

cate the point E, 1134 in. distant from 

\ and 2% in. from B. Locate the point 

, 5 in. distant. from B and 2% in. from E. 

With E as center, and a radius of 234 in., 

describe the arc B-F. Draw a straight 

ine from D to F., 

This is the pattern for the drop blade 
your rudder. Point E indicates where 
should be drilled for pivot and the dot, 

ibout 34 in. from A, where another hole 
ould be located to take the lifting halliard. 

_Now for the brackets or blade supports, 
which two are Pe Lay out the 

ectangle G-H-J-K, in. long by 6 in. 
igh. Draw the hin L-M_ horizontally 

rough the center. Mark the point N, 4 

irom L, and with N as center, describe 
arc ef 3-in radius, joining the lines 

G H and J-K. Eliminate the angle J by 
rawing the line O-P. The point N is 
here brackets should be drilled for the 


vot. 
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If the patterns are drawn on rather 
light-weight wrapping paper, they may be 
easily pasted to the sheet brass. 

After getting out the brackets, put them 
both together in a vise and file the sawed 
edges smooth. While they are still in the 
vise, bore the pivot hole G in both at one 
operation. 

Place the brass bar between the brack- 
ets, with its outside edge flush with the 


G-O side of the brackets and its lower 
outside corner at O» Fasten all three 
securely together with clamps and drill 


through all three at one operation for the 
machine screws—rather close to the top 
and bottom of the brackets, which gives 
leeway for placing the lower pintle. File 
the edges of the blade smooth, insert its 
machine screw pivot, and draw up the nut 
tight to eliminate wabble. 


OU are now proprietor of a rudder 

whose blade may be lifted to free it in- 
stantly from such few weeds as it may 
collect. It can be held away from contact 
with the beach in launching and will prove 
a valuable auxiliary to the leeboards in 
working to windward. 

The placing of the pintles on the rudder 
post will be governed by the position of 
your present rudder gudgeons or the shape 
of your stern. No part of the rudder post 
or blade supports must come below the 
water line when the canoe is loaded. The 
rudder post need not extend to the height 
of the high stern of the average canvas- 
covered canoe. It should be long enough 
to place the rudder yoke so that the latter 
will keep the endless tiller cord in place 
on a horizontal line with the midship 
coaming. 

This rudder yoke may be sawed from 
any desired wood, mortised to fit on the 
rudder post and kept in position by wedges, 
set screws or metal pins, set above and 
below through holes bored in the post. 
Lignum vitae lizards, lashed to the midship 
thwart, will give freer action to the tiller 
cord than pulley blocks. 

Every good canoeist will want to paint 
and repair his canoe this winter. If the 
original paint has worn thin in some spots 
and blistered in others, conscientious sand- 
papering will make the exterior ready for 
a new coat. If several layers of old paint 
are peeling, chipping, and roughening, 
soften them up with paint remover and get 
down to the white priming coat with putty 
knife and boat scraper, sandpaper smooth 
and wash off every trace of remover with 
gasoline—this latter in open air. 

Two coats of good quality deck paint 
followed by two coats of the best grade 
spar varnish will do the trick. Be careful 
to allow plenty of time for drying between 
coats, each of which should be lightly 
smoothed with fine sandpaper before the 
next is applied. 

Usually, a light sandpapering and one 
coat of varnish will serve for the interior. 
Before varnishing inside, turn her upside 
down on a pair of (Continued on page 83) 














Cuts and tears in the canvas covering can 
be covered with almost invisible patches 
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ODDS and ENDS 


Give Your Old Creel a New 





Your old creel can be strengthened with leather binding 


IF THAT old creel of yours is now 

showing signs of wear, it can be 
easily repaired. Or, if you have a new 
creel without leather binding, it can be 
strengthened. 

The materials required are several 
dozen round-head paper fasteners and 
washers for them, old leather belt or 
strap one inch wide, two rings about one 
and one half inches in diameter (key 
rings will do nicely), some odd pieces 
of leather, and a bit of clear varnish. 

First wash the creel in soapy water 
and allow it to dry. Then you are 
ready to install the strap that goes clear 
around the basket as shown in the 
Punch a small hole in the strap 
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A blessed event in 
quaildom. One of the 
thousands of valley 
quail hatched yearly 



















A tray of quail chicks 
and eggs just out of 
the incubator. About 
eighty per cent hatch 


Lease of Life 


near one end, using your 
pocketknife or a _ punch. 
Place that end of the strap 
in position under the cover 
catch and insert a paper 
fastener through the strap 
and basket using two 
washers, one inside and 
one next to the fastener 
head. When you come to 
the holes in the back of 
the creel run the strap 
through them, first thread- 
ing the rings on the strap, 
one at each hole. 

If the withes that serve 
as hinges for the cover are 
badly worn they can be re- 
placed with leather hinges. 
This leather should be soft 
and pliable. Cut two straps 
half an inch wide and a foot long and 
run them through the cover and attach 
them as shown in the photo. Be sure 
the fasteners go through both ends of 
the hinges. Now give the basket a coat of 
varnish inside and out and allow to dry. 

Weak spots in the creel can be 
strengthened by attaching pieces of 
leather cut to size, using fasteners as 
outlined. Take a light hammer and us- 
ing a light weight as an anvil, tap each 
fastener lightly to tighten it so it binds 
the leather and basket weave together. 

To finish the job give the whole creel 
another coat of varnish. A new creel 
should not be given more than one coat. 
—l'rban Halliday, Colo. 
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The pot bubbles cheerfully on this grill 








Camp-Fire Grating Made 
of Odd Materials 


HE photo above shows an excellent 

portable open-fire grating made fro 
the tread plate of an old sewing machi 
and four brake rods from a junked cai 
The jaws of the rods were simply bent 
over in a vise, placed across the small 
openings in the corners of the plate, at 
the small bolts put back in place to hold 
them. The jaws on the other ends ot 
the rods were of course cut off with 
chisel so they could be forced into the 
ground, The tread plate made a very 
good grating. Possessing a good bit ot 
metal in its construction, it holds 
great part of the heat for utensils placed 
on it. Though very solid and firm, 
is readily taken apart to throw in 
‘ar or trailer —F. II’. B., Jr. 


Raises 10.000 Quail a Year 


Asout 10,000 quail are hatched every 

year at the California State Game 
Farm at Chino, After six months, when 
hey attain their full size, they are re- 
leased in refuges and sanctuaries where 
they breed. Later they emigrate to 
open game areas where they furnish 
sport for a great many hunters. 

At the farm, the eggs for hatching 
are gathered from nests in the brush of 
the outdoor pens and placed in an incu- 
bator which will accommodate about 
4,000 eggs. After an incubation period 
of approximately twenty days, the 
chicks appear. After being graded they 
are placed in brooders where tempera- 





ture and humidity are carefully regu- 
lated. About eighty per cent of the eggs 
hatch, and thirty per cent of the chic! 
are raised to maturity. 

In addition to the quail the farm 
now raising Chukar, a game bird native 
to India, Persia, and Afghanistan. 
is about five times as large as a quail. 
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New-born quail beginning life in a brooder 
They attain their full size after six months 
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(Continued 


rses or boxes and get underneath with a 
rth brush and route out every bit of dirt 
d sand that you can locate, being careful 
work well up under the decks. Paint 
ill lie on more easily if you can let the sun 
rm the outside of the hull. Setting the 
arnish can in a tin of hot water will make 
e varnish thin out better. 
For patching cuts and tears in the can- 
as covering, China silk is the best ma- 
rial. If the cut is short and does not curl 
at the edges, trim off any loose canvas 
hreads, using sharp shears, and apply a silk 
natch. coated with shellac, on the under 
ide. It can be pressed down with a rub- 
photographic print mounting roller 


Improvements for Your Canoe 


from page 81) 


i 


which costs but a few cents. Let the patch 
be about one inch larger all around than 
the cut. When the patch is well dried, 
place another slightly larger directly over 
it and, when this has dried, shellac its outer 
surface. After these patches have been 
painted over it will be almost impossible 
for the one who applied them to find them. 

A can of shellac and a bit of China silk, 
the: color of the canoe, constitute an emer- 
gency repair kit for patching, while the canoe 
is inuse. And the operation is simple enough 
for a small boy to perform. If the cut or 
tear is a bad one, with curling edges, these 
may be fastened down with small copper 
tacks before patching. 


Falcons in the Sky 


(Continued from page 74) 


fed until the castings appear normal. 
Sportsmen anxious to take up hawking 
often ask where they can obtain a pair of 
falcons. As students of bird lore know, 
hawks do not breed in captivity. There 
are no professional hawk trappers in the 
country and falcons are not obtainable 
commercially. The huntsman will add to 
his enjoyment of future days in the field 
he uses his ingenuity and secures his 
own birds. 
Nothing is more stimulating than a day 
search of falcons’ nests, which can be 
found on lofty crags and almost inac- 
cessible cliffs along the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts. There are plenty of Cooper’s 
and sharp-shinned hawks in wooded 
areas within fifty miles of New York 
City and they are also found elsewhere 
in the United States. Goshawks rare- 
breeds south of Canada, but they cross 


the border during their migra- 
tions. 

A real falconer prefers to get his own 
hawks and see them through the entire 
training period instead of using birds 
some one else has caught and trained. In 
any event, the bird must come into the 
possession of the man who is to fly it, 
very soon after it has been taken into 
captivity. 

\ falcon that he has caught and devel- 
oped himself is a constant joy to the 
sportsman. There are few thrills so sat- 
isfying as seeing a partridge or wood- 
cock brought down by a wild bird that 
you have trained yourself. It does not 
seem possible that the falcon, swooping 
through the air at terrific speed after its 
quarry, will strike the game down, perch 
upon it, and wait for you. It does not 
seem possible—but it happens. 


winter 


How to Grow I rout 


(Continued from page 27) 


the most casual protection against vermin. 
Then the growers are surprised and dis- 
appointed when they remove the fish for 
planting and find fifteen percent or less 
urviving. 

This high mortality is caused in part by 
diseases but chiefly by the depredations of 
all kinds of vermin. If young fish are pro- 
tected carefully from pests, as high as 
eighty percent of them can be grown to 
planting size even by people who are not 
expert trout raisers. 

If you would like to join the ranks of 
those sportsmen who are raising trout for 
their own amusement and for the public 
good, you can do so easily and at small 
expenditure. 5,000 fry can be secured from 
a hatchery, kept until October, when they 
re four to six inches long, and put out in 
the streams, all at a cost of slightly 
more than $100—$50 for food and $60 
$75 for a screened box to protect the 


7 
ish, 
If spring water is available on your 
roperty, you can keep some or all of the 
fish through the winter and put them out 
the spring, when they will range from 
to ten inches in length and will be 
prime fish, ready to catch and eat if they 
have been fed properly. 

Feeding of growing fish is most impor- 
tant, and cost of food is one thing that has 
kept people from taking up private trout 

ising. It used to be that only liver and 
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other fresh animal matter was recom- 
mended. This is often hard to get, and 
is impossible to keep fresh without elaborate 
refrigerating apparatus. I faced this prob- 
lem when I began raising trout at my 
camp, and finally worked out a food of 
my own that costs half as much as fresh 
food, is dry, keeps indefinitely, and can 
be used whenever needed. Food problems 
differ in various localities, and I will be 
glad to make recommendations to any 
sportsman who will write to me in care of 
this magazine. 

I have had so much pleasure raising 
trout that I am anxious to help others take 
up this pleasant and public-spirited occu- 
pation. The drawing accompanying this 
article shows a completely screened-in 
round rearing box that any sportsman can 
make for himself. I will gladly supply 
specifications of the material required, which 
can be ordered from any lumber mill. The 
box can be erected in one or two days of 
work. It will hold 5,000 fry and will keep 
them in comfort, under favorable conditions, 
until autumn. 

Since the hatcheries make no charge for 
young trout, costs of raising the fish go 
down after the initial outlay. Thus, a 
project that cost $150 the first year would 
cost only $50 the second. The second-year 
trout would cost a little over a cent apiece 
to raise instead of afmost four cents each 
the first year. 
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FILSON Laced Breeches 


Waterproofed Khaki, double front and seat. 
Comfortable, good looking, serviceable and 
long wearing. Will not snag or rip where 
the going is tough. Buttons stay put. Five 
reinforced pockets, the hip pockets with 


flaps. 
Khaki Laced Breeches $4.50 
(In ordering give waist and inseam measure.) 


Made also in Forestry Cloth, beautiful forest 
green woolen material (Cravenetted.) 
$15.00. 

Write today for free illustrated catalog C of 
Filson Better Outdoor Clothes. Contains 
much of interest to the outdoor lover. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 
1001-3 Second Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
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el anged myself from 97-lb. weakling into twice ge | 


flat by. I'll sp: are you down to fighting trim—or, build you up 
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FREE- Write for my book “Everlasting 
“Health and Strength” tells how 
sl method of Dynamic Tension gets 
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Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 

Mushrooms Experience unnecessary 
we tell you how Big demand, at 

highest prices. Marketing facil- 

itie furnished. Illustrated 

hook free Write today! 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM 

INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
740 Wooinough Bidg., Toronto , Ont. 


[25 A WEEK 07 Woz 


“RET” Live 


Decoy Harness 


Will not slip or bind. Does not inter- 
fere with decoys natural action, so you 
can attach ‘“PerFecT”’ Harness at open- 
ing of the season and leave it on till season closes. 
Fully adjustable to any decoy. Simple and easy to put 
on, Size “A” for ducks, 30c each. Size “B"’ for 
Geese, 40c each. Money back guarantee. The “*Per- 

FecT’’ Live Duck Decoy 3 Co., 130 North 
Fifth Street, Salina, Kansas. 


1. How to Cash-In 
ya with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are BUYING 
134,000 photos every week! Make good money 
—spere time, full time—taking human-interest pictures 
st sell, Earn while, you learn how to take salable pictures! 
We teach you how A mail. Fascinating, easy! Our unlimited 
Marketing Servic e helps you cash in quickly Write tow, no 
obligation, fo FREE BOOK “How to Make Money with Your 
Came,” “Gniversal Photographers, Dept. 1910, 10 W. 
Street. New Yo ork City. 


GO KEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manutactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to puton and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 






































































A class performer—Kentucky Gale, a well-broken pointer bitch 


MATEUR trials for setters 
and pointers bear about 
the same relation to the 
bird-dog realm as mat- 

inee harness horse races do to the grand 
circuit of trotters and pacers. The horse 
devotee derives the same keen pleasure 
from driving his own fast horse as the 
discerning gunner does from shooting 
over a dog with class, speed, style, and 
range, 

The remarkable thing about amateur 
field trials is their growth in numbers 
as well as in quality during the past 
few years. But even more significant 
is the greatly increased desire for high- 
er standards of performance. The old 
precept about the way a dog should 
point—a maxim preached by early pi- 
oneers in field trials back in the sport’s 
earliest days—has borne good fruit, al- 
though it may have been a long time 
ripening. The rule reads thus: “It is not 
the frenquency of occurrence but the 
quality of performance that should be 
given the greater credit.” 

In other words, the dog which points 
with style, intensity, and character and 
shows “class” in his general perform- 
ance ranks higher than the potterer who 
may make more actual points than his 
more aristocratic competitor, but whose 
general demeanor is so lackadaisical and 
devoid of fire that he never evokes a 
thrill. I once heard it aptly expressed 
by a judge of the old school who said: 
“The plug dog is like the man who 
works by the day and cares little how 
his work is done so long as he puts his 
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Bird-dog standards 
of performance are 
greatly improved by 
competitions open to 


owner-handlers only 


time in. The class dog 
works by the job and 


does it quickly, with 
snap and good judg- 
ment.” [I always 


thought that terse sen- 
tence contained a lot of 
sound horse 
sense. It is easy to 
grasp the true signifi- 

the judge meant to 


good, 


cance of what 
convey. 

Field trials, especially amateur field 
trials, have had much to do with the 
raising of bird-dog standards. When 
I look back over even such a short pe- 
riod as ten years the improvement can 
be readily noted. The average dog that 
could win a decade ago would scarcely 
be considered today. It is simply be- 
cause we have outgrown the slipshod, 
the commonplace, the “just point” type 
of dog. We have become more partic- 
ular about our dogs in the field, just as 
we have attained greater refinement in 
other lines of sport. The game bag is 
no longer the yard stick by which we 
measure our success or failure in a day’s 
gunning. Rather, we are more inclined 
to dwell upon the man- 
ner in which we have 
taken our game. 

The delight of mak- 
ing a good shot over 
one or a brace of dogs 
whose performance is 
thrilling, provides more 
satisfaction than the 
number of birds we 
bring to bag. To para- 
phrase a_ well-known 
line—to the average 
lover of high-class field 
dogs, a bird in the bush ° 
is worth two in the 
hand, for the game left 
unmolested today will 
live to furnish good 
sport tomorrow. 








While amateur trials in general hav 
done much in the way of bird-dog edu 
cation, it is the new event known as the 
Owner-Handler Stake that is bringing 
out the owner to handle his own dogs 
in actual competition. He cannot depu- 
tize some other amateur to do it for him 
and unless he or some member of his 
immediate family is present to take 
charge, the dog is not qualified to start 

The stake was conceived by the Ken 
tucky Pointer and Setter Club about 
three or four years ago. The object was 
to bring out sportsmen directly inte: 
ested in handling their own dogs. Man 
thought the stringent rule would great 
ly diminish the number of starters, be 
cause some owners could not come per 
sonally and because other owners might 
be different abdut handling their ow: 
dogs, preferring to get a more clever 
amateur handler to do it for them. How 
ever, when it became known that prac 
tically all the owners would be of the 
same class, the event began to attract 
attention. 

The first stake in the spring of 1930 
brought out thirty starters, which nat 
urally meant that their thirty owners 
were all present. Practically all the 
dogs entered had been shot over by thei: 
owners on numerous occasions and since 
their masters were instructed to work 
their dogs just as they did in their day’s 
sport afield, the trials were perfectly 
natural. 

The thirty owners came from widel\ 
divergent points also. The winner of 
that first stake was Locust Hill Dan, a 
setter owned and handled by C. J. Clip- 
pert of Detroit. Second place was won 
by Air Pilot, a pointer owned and 
page 86) 
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Hawk's Spectre, famous son of a famous family, pointing a single 
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Off and 


of paper. In a case like this, a man 
ist Re guided by the same sort of in- 
nct which controls the archer as he 
ses his arrow. Firing on the wing, 
have often had the same feeling I used 
have when I could throw well—that 
ere is the place I want the ball to go; 
mechanism of getting it there can be 
it for some other self in me to attend to. 

This muscular shooting is rarely found 

wadays, I suppose because of lack of 

ractise. Consider the deadly accuracy of 

1 expert baseball player, or even a small 
hov with a slingshot. There is no me- 
hanical aim such as we use in sighting 
4 rifle, but the missile gets there. I can 
recall good hits I have made where sight- 
ing was impossible—shots at a running 
skunk in the darkness, or at birds flying 
too fast to be sighted. 

One morning on the prairies I was sur- 
rised by a string of “wavies” (snow 
veese) while I had my pump gun slung 
n my back by a strap. I got the gun off 

nd up and killed a goose almost before 
| realized that the strap hid the sight of 
the muzzle. On another occasion, when 
geese passed overhead too fast for me to 
second barrel, I released the gun 


use my 

om my shoulder and knocked my sec- 

nd bird cold by feel entirely. Again, 
a hide in a thick tule-clump on a 


windy day, when.the cover was swept 
across my gun-barrel, I killed my bird 
by merely pointing with the gun at my 
side. Lucky accidents? I greatly doubt 

This may all seem a long way from an 
off” or “on” day but it is not. For it 

all a psychological problem. You must 
have the will to hit and to kill, and it is 
as true of you when you throw up your 
last word in trap guns as it was of little 
David when he twirled his sling, an im- 
possible weapon to sight, and lammed 
Goliath on the bean. The psychology in- 
volved may vary a great deal, and nerv- 
ous reactions may be upset by many dif- 
lerent Causes. 

[ can recall one forenoon on a duck 
flightway when I could not have hit an 
anchored balloon. The previous day, us- 
ing heavy loads and a pump gun, I had 
fired hastily at canvasbacks going over- 
ead and had hurt my shoulder, turning 
it black and blue. Next morning I could 
not hit my ducks. Every shot hurt like 
a blow on a boil. Recovering from my 
pain and chagrin, I thought up all sorts 
f ways by which I was going to do bet- 
ter next time. But at sight of a whizzing 
flock of ducks, every thought evaporated 
nd I relapsed into my old habit and 
got another bump. My language trans- 

itted my general mental anguish to my 
pal, and he too went to pieces. Un- 
loubtedly I was unconsciously flinching, 
although saving my shoulder was the last 
hought in my mind. I had the will but 


that other self was working against me. 


do not know what the psychologists 
ould say about this state of body and 
ind, but I do know that in fifteen shots 
I got no birds and neither did my com- 
de. Later, when we fired four futile 
hots at-a duck hawk that ambled by with 
blue jay in his claws, we went to the 
noe and pulled out of there. 

The fact that I forgot my shoulder may 
nean that I was merely dumb, but it also 
the relation between mental and 


OWS 


physical condition and that other self that 


kes command. That afternoon we took 
ip a new position, shooting from- the 
noe. After I had crammed my shoot- 
ng cap and a spare pair of socks into my 
at at the shoulder so that a punt gun 
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On Days 


(Continued from page 33) 


could not have jarred me, I shot quite well. 
So did my comrade. 

I think the readiness with which we 
can overcome physical handicaps depends 
on our keenness, our zest for the game. 
It makes us forget, and our hunting urge 
surmounts our difficulties. A black and 
blue shoulder nowadays would probably 
keep me home; my years of discretion 
have dulled the razor edge of my youth. 
Hawker perhaps could shoot despite any 
physical handicap, but his eagerness and 
zest, which kept death in his aim for half 
a century, were surely beyond most men’s. 

Did you ever experience that terrific 
strain and inner conflict when it is nec- 


essary to point a rifle after you have 
been running and are full of fever ex- 
citement? The sensation is tremendous. 


Aiming can’t be done, you say. Well, 
perhaps not to range accuracy, but it all 
depends. If the tension and the incentive 
are big enough, a man will rise above al- 
most anything. Once I saw a grey 
falcon alight on a tall stub in my woods. 
I rushed for my .22 and ran 
woods. At seventy-five yards, a deadly 
range for my N.R.A. model, I lay against 
a log and tried to hold the wobbling bar- 
rel steady. I wanted that rare hawk a 
great deal. But finally I got up and did 


not fire. I knew I would miss. 
On the other hand, one day on the 
Alaskan skyline, dodging in and out of 


clouds, hurrying uphill after a white ram, 
winded, bushed, dizzy, heart pounding so 
that it shook me as I lay on the ground, 
I was possessed of some sort of fighting 
determination that brought an _ intense 
concentration of effort and put two bullets 
right where I wanted them to go. I knew 
I rould put those bullets there and I did, 
although for five or ten minutes after- 
ward I was not fit for. much. 

The psychology of the thing crops up 
strangely, as when a man tells you with 
truth in his eye that he can hit a flying 
bird more surely than a cripple on the 
water or one perched in a tree. You be- 
lieve him despite the apparent contradic- 
tion. 


certainly hit with rock or cudgel 
one that is stationary. Or, conversely, 
when you have taught your wife to shoot 
till the two-inch bull at seventy-five 
yards is easy for her, and you try her on 
game and she repeatedly misses a cluck- 
ing grouse at thirty feet. 

Psychology is a most difficult science 
for the amateur student of nature to un- 
derstand. For psychology takes for its 
province the whole field of the human 
mind, with all its varied activities, con- 
scious, unconscious, subconscious, and in- 
stinctive. Even experts sometimes con- 
fess themselves baffled by peculiarities of 
human behavior and the reactions shown 
by various individuals under certain con- 
ditions. Men act so differently in the 
wilds than they do in civilization, and 
their ability to bring down game varies 
so from day to day, that the problem is a 
really confusing one. 

So I say again that the whole realm of 
hunting touches something very deep and 
primitive in us. Weapons have not great- 
ly changed the instincts in man. Doubt- 
less that is why so many millions of us 
are keen to kick loose from our burden- 
some, artificial civilization and run in the 
free pastures of the out-of-doors. And 
in those free days in pursuit of game, 
that hunter will be “dead-eye” most often 
and have the fewest “off” days who has 


the best health, the best nerves, and above | 


all, the keenest zest for it all. 


It is like boyhood days, when a run- | 
ning rabbit or ground squirrel is more | 
than | 


gyr- | 


into the | 





The Makers of Flit Present 
the Best Formula Ever Developed 
For Ridding Dogs of Fleas 


FLIT POWDER FOR DOGS 


This new powder is certain 
death to fleas. Neutral in color, 
it does not show on dog. It has 
no odor. It retains its power. 
Hence when sprinkled in beds 
and kennels, it not only kills the live fleas, 
but those hatching later from eggs, effec- 
tively freeing dog from vermin. Harmless to 
normal skin of man or animal, and is unex- 
celled for parasites on house birds, poultry, 
and all pets. 


Note These Low Prices 
Small size .... 10¢ 
2's ounces... . 25 
One pound .. $1.50 
For sale wherever Flit W 
Spray is sold p °o D E R 


PRODUCED AND GUARANTEED BY THE 
MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 

















Watch your dog for symptoms of Worms. 
For Round and Hook Worms give SErR- 
GEANT’S SURE-SHOT CAPSULES or SERGEANT’S 
Puppy Capsutes, Sold by dealers every- 
where. 
Write ror Your Free Cory of “SerceaNntT’s 
Dog Book” on the care of dogs, Our FREER 
Apvice Department will. answer questions 
on your dog’s health. Write fully. 
Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength, 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 


2050 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 








DOG Medicines and Food 














HERMOSA KENNELS 


JULY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
Miniature Foxterriers, Great Danes, 


Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pekingese. 


DR. A. A. HERMANN 


Veterinarian 


Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
The best for less 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 


















PREE Write for 
BOOKLET NO. 652 


on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
breeds 








Tes oafeyeasztorpve 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-55-K, Animal Ind , Detroit, Mich. 
ras Saves ell Rone taeeds Peadesnn = 
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POINTER PUPPIES 


Best of breeding. Ready for Fall 
Also one or two good shooting dogs. 


WANABROOK FARMS 


Wilawana Pennsylvania 


training. 








BROKEN GUN DOGS 


Pointers—Setters 
Cocker and Springer Spaniels 





Dogs shown in game field to any one really in 
terested in HIGH CLASS—WELL BROKEN 
bird dogs 

ELCOVA 

ELIAS C€. V 


Freedom Plains Read R. DB. 3, Veuthugite, N. Y. 


OneSp 


Flea Killer 
ac | 


) —— COCKER SPANIELS._._.. 


also Wire Haired Foxterriers—Smooth Fox- 
terriers. Scottish Terriers—Irish Terriers— 
Schnauzers—Dachshund—Chow Chows. Pup- 
pies eligible registration American Kennel 
Club. 

PENATCHEE KENNELS 
R. F. D. No. 7, Box 497 Atlanta, Ga. 














+ spot kills all the 


fleas on the dog. 
SAPE—EFFECTIVE 
ONE-SPOT does not repel 
fleas, it kills them. Agents 
and Dealers Wanted. 3-oz. 
ean 50c ppd. Sample, 3c. 
KENNEL GARDENS, inc. 
* _Etkridge, Md., Box O. 














Application on one 














= er ° 
White Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Send stamp 
for catalogue 
Comrade Farm Kennel 
Galion, Ohio 








Book on 
Training! 


train his setter or 

its explicit instructions 

bound in cloth—profusely il- 

lustrated—Price $2.00 Postpaid, anywhere 

in U. S. Send for our complete list of books 
A. F. HOCHWALT CoO., 


540-542 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 





pointer by 


Anyone can 
following 
Beautifully 














DOCTORS KNOW VALUE OF swoon aD 
“Stripsiik’’ 













Hu vdreds of 


e verm 


doctors buy Stripel ik 
wv giving the dog that dress 
does not leave stubble: removes 1 hair 





i 
lation, creating soft and lustro 
t iat ro Syapping Blade and 
postpaid. 


WARNER’ s DOG SUPPLIES, IES, Dept. tL _Nerwich, Conn 


SPRINGER 


I am offering 


SPANIELS 


several young springers. very well trained 





on ducks, pheasant, quail and rabbit These dogs 
have plenty of energy, keen noses, and are excellent 
retrievers Priced from $50.00 to $100.00 

I have also a litter of pups, combining the 


blood of 

the two greatest field trial dogs in the middle west 

Priced slightly more than ‘‘show-bred’’ springers—but 

worth it in the field. Papers furnished. Guaranteed. 

GLENDORE KENNELS, Glenn S. Dundore, Prop. 
Lincoln Highway, Plainfield, tli. 











Most Aristocratic 
Wire-Haired Fox Terrier 
blood-lines in America. 
Full of style and play. All 
papers and safe delivery 
guaranteed. 

Very reasonable 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, 0. 





Field Trials for Amateurs 


| (Continued from page 84) 
H. D. Whitaker of Cincinnati. Third 
place went to Brighthurst Lady Ghost, a 


setter bitch owned by R. W. 
Jackson, Miss. 


Because of ground conditions in 1931, 
there were no trials at the Kentucky Club 
| that year, but in the spring of 1932 another 
| interesting Owner-Handler Stake was 


staged at the same place, Fort Knox, Ky. 





| Blue Cumnock's Ilisley, good setter bitch 


This time first and third remained in Ken- 
tucky, Walter P. Cumnock of 


ter bitch, 
with his pointer bitch, Kentucky Gale. 
These two dogs were his favorite shooting 
brace and it is easy to believe that his suc- 
cess here has made him an ardent sup- 
porter of the stake. Both dogs have all 


the qualities of class performers and are 
| broken to perfection. 

| Fourth place was no less _ interesting. 
It was won by Pineland Phil, white and 


black setter 
Robert W. Bingham, now Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James. Mr. Bingham at 
that time was the president of the Ken- 
tucky Pointer and Sctter Club and one of 
the most enthusiastic admirers of high- 
class bird dogs, but the animal had to be 
really high class to interest him. He de- 
lighted in handling his own dogs in field 
trials and usually started from two to six 


Scottish moors, a form of sport he pur- 
sued long before his appointment to 
Court of St. James; but he 
his first love—quail shooting on his mag- 
nificent preserve, “Pineland,” near Albany, 
Georgia. Last winter, when he came home 
from the British Court for a few weeks, 
he found time between his official duties at 
Washington for a brief visit to Pineland. 





Wallace, of 





Louisville 
accounting for first with his beautiful set- 
Cumnock’s Illsley Blue, and third 


owned and handled by Judge 


in every stake. 
Possibly his sojourn in Great Britain 
has given Ambasador Bingham a keener 


relish for the rocketing red grouse of the 


the 
is still true to 





| Hawk's Spectre's Success, championship type 
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SETTERS and POINTERS 





CHAMPION BRED POINTER, Engli 
on setter puppies, $15 and up s 
for details concerning our thoroughly t 





tarted shooting dogs. Satisfaction guars 














BROOK KENNELS Waltonville I}linois 

TWO CHOICE LITTERS of pointer pups. one wi 
May 4th, one June Sth, good bench type pred 

champions, $25.00 up. Some broken dog id partly 

en all in fine shape. Correspondence invited Py. @ 

tone, Rt. 2, Waterford, Conn 





ENGLISH and Irish Setters, Pointers and Spaniel 
I 


oughly trained dogs and choice puppiec ipped on t 
We can please you. Best of reference Established t 
ty-five veers Send dime for lists Sportsmen ‘ 
Service, LaRue, Ohio 


B LY ON IN MY New time payment ‘plan is Po 


inters and S 


ters. Champion Comanche Zigfield breeding A 
and trained dogs. Ten cents for photos and referet 
Cards not answered. J. D. Furcht, Gooding, Idaho 





POINTER PUPPIES bred for nose, bird sense and st 
ina, six to pA hm month old, $20.00 up.. A few 
oughly trained setters and pointers ready September 
Sylvandale Kennels, Jewett City, Conn 
WANTED: BIRD DOGS for training 
experience in developing shooting doz 


rhirty-four y 
Grouse, pl 








ant. quail Excellent references. Pecan Grove 

Danville, Penna. 

POINTERS, THREE | MONTHS old, by Heberer ( 
manche Frank and Younger’s Comanche Queen, six ¢ 

eration pedigree available. Clyde Younger, Cent 
Missouri 

REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER puppies for sale 
trade for sporting goods Fine shootir 


g dogs NM 








DR Boone, Gatesville, Texas. 
UNITED - STATES SHOOTING Bi Dog Club 
Trials November 4 and 5. For information write M 
ris Sharp. Sec’y, Xenia, Ohio 
SEAUTIFUL POINTER PUPPIES; Seaview Rex bre 
ing Also Irish Setter puppies; pedigree and pho 
K. J. Crand idall, Casey, Til. 
TRAINED BIRD DOGS $35 to $75. pur and untra 
dogs $5 to $12.50, every customer satisfied. Cur 
Reynolds _Myrtle, Miss. —. 
ENGLISH SETTERS Whelped January 5th, $25; Spring 
Spaniels one, year, $20; Papers. E. P. J n, Stat 
N. ¥ R _R 2 
CHOICE “IRISH § SETTER puppies, champion _breedir 
Healthy, $20.00 up. Papers. A. L, Queen, Lexing 
Ohio 
ENGLISH SETTERS: Hunting strain. Write for o 
list of offerings. Paul L. Eddy, Howard Lake, Mi: 
ota 10 
BIRD DOGS. Hunting Hounds. Do Supplic Ca 
rue Kaskennels, Al6, Herrick, Illinoi 
CHESAPEAKES a LABRADORS 
LABR \DOR 1] RETRIE ?P U P PIES for sale B 
Whelped January thirty first Litter registered An 
can Kennel Club. John Weimer, Bre uimoor, Colora 
St rir 10 
BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR RETRIEV ER Puppies young 
sters, broke dogs Imported Stock iderful K 
trievers. Bertsch Kennels, Glasgow, Mc ™... Nov 
REG ISTERED CHESAPEAKES Old original Buff 
oated Pups, youngsters and thoroughly trained d 
Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn 
L ss RADOR RETRIEVER PUPPIES Two wor 
ter four months old, reasonably priced. G 
Mo Greybull, Wyoming. a 
LABRADOR RETRIEVERS. PUPPIES now for 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Itasca Kennels, New R 
rd. No. Dak. 
PUPPIES. Best of breeding Twent 


LAB RADOR 
lollars and up Earl McCreary 

? ~ CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVERS P 
lime farold Rahrs, Oak Harber, Ohio 


SPANIELS 


SPRINGE R I PU "PP IES, From Champion Lilac W 
inother litter sired by 

youngsters and trained dogs, 

including English and American Ch; 

nity Another Caemeten bitch will 

Elliott, Calexico, Calif. 

FARM PF \ISED DOGS » at farm | prices Registered Ex 
lish Springers, eight month old pups now in training 

Glendore Kennels, also litter whelped Ju 3 Tral 

pointer bitch, three years old, fine hunter Lit 

red pointer pups just weaned. Jack Wilsor 

Illino 

( LOSING 01 OUT PUPPIES, | 
1ales, broken, 


Nor ~K 














Mar 


Srood bitche broke n 
Irish Water Spaniel Springer Spar 
ul registered Cheap. New address, Gail Kreys t 
Rt. 2, Cotesfield, Nebr 
SPRINGER F [EL DTRL AL ¢ CHAMPION Rivington 8 
Puppies from the above strain Also experienced « 
ind some partly trained for coming shooting season, J 
Stewart, Minot, N. Dak 


SPRINGERS (PUP PIES) AVONDALE Farm rear¢ 

Liver and White from land and water retrievers. Beaut 
bone, brains Papers. State wants. Re ynable H 
Lahman Bueyrus, oO. 
SPRINGERS. BEAUTIFUL 

young stock, reared in the 
and show parents. $15.00 up. 
Idaho 


SPRING ER SPANIELS OUR ¢ Specialty 
litters sired by the great Champion Trent 
Strike Mr. and Mrs. Cliff Wats 








REGISTERED  pupt 
game country, from hunt 


Wahale Kennels, Mosc« 





SPRINGER SPANIELS—Choice lot of youngster 
enough to work this fall Bred from real 


priced to sell. Fred Sheckler. Galion, O| 
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Fleas 











JEWELL W. PIGOTT 


LERTOWN, MISSISSIPPI! 
POINTERS. SETTERS, and RETRIEVERS 
Trained in America’s premier game section, 
to please the most exacting sportsmen. Rates 


reasonable. 
Several Excellent Pointer and English Setter 
Shooting Dogs and Pups for Sale 











OUTDOOR LIlI 











A WORD PER INSERTI 


words, or one dollar. 


is given for six consecutive issues. When figuring cost 
make a point of i 


each number and 


please count 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Advertisements in this department are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS 
N. Minimum advertisement accepted is ten 
Cash must accompany order, and a 10% discount 


initial 
requested to furnish two 
Classified advertising in this magazine is cheap and effective. 
read by thousands of sportsmen with money to spend, sportsmen who 
ooking in these columns before making purchases. 


as a separate word. New advertisers are 
references with their first advertisement. 
It is 
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Kennel 





SPANIELS 





con KER SPANIELS, trained dogs and puppies shipped 
on trial. We can please you. Best of references. 

Ketablished thirty-five years. Send dime for lists, Sports- 
n’s Club Service, LaRue, Ohio. 

sP RINGERS, TRAINED DOGS, brood bitches and pups, 


ny age or color, quality stock priced right, state your 
t Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 5-6 








AMERICAN WATER SPANIEL Puppies. A real duck, 
heasant, grouse dog Ideal Companions. Literature 
ix cents. Driscoll Seanlan, Nashville, Illinois, 6-6 


REGISTERED IRISH W ATER Spaniels. Imported stock, 

* all ages. Seventeen thoroughly trained males and fe- 

males. Minnesota Kennels, Rush City, Minn. 

REGISTERED COCKER SPANITELS, Reds and Blacks. 
red to hunt. Female $10, male $12.50. Ship on ap- 

proval, Henry Stanley, N. Y. 

ENGLISH SPRINGER em ae puppies and grown 
dogs for sale. Registered A. K, é. Lennie Workman, 

Republican C ity, Nebr. 

coc <a SPANIEL PUPPIES—Excellent pedigree, at 








Sheppard, 

















sonable prices. Eligible. Charlotte Kennels, Sin- 
lle, New York 
UINE RAT- TAIL pis Water Spaniel pups, dam 
from imported stud, $7.50 & $10.00. Lyman Peeso, 
Mondovi, Wise. 
HUNTING AND Show Springers in America. 


and dogs old enough to hunt. Clarence Turner, 
. Towa. 


SP i ER SPANIEL PUPPIES. Registered best blood- 
Lawrence Brown, Toledo, Iowa. 


SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel puppies and older. 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn. 


FOR SALE: EIGHT Springer Spaniel puppies, quality 
































bred. R. B. Miller, Abilene, Kans. 
BEAGLES 
ENGLISH BEAGLES, trained dogs and puppies shipped 
on trial. We can please you. Best of references. Estab- 
lished thirty-five years. Send dime for lists. Sportsmen's 
Club Service, LaRue, Ohio, 
CHOICE BEAGLES, PUPS, young dogs, and broke. 
Trial. Visit our farms. Tucquan Beagle Farms, Holt- 
wood, Penna. 
REGISTERED BEAGLE PUPPIES. Five months, fif- 
teen dollars. Frank Roberts, Potsdam, N. Y. 
TRAINED BEAGLES, starters, puppies; coonhounds; 
wanted guns. Hershey’s, Orrville, Ohio, 10-6 





BEAGLES & RABBITHOUNDS, thoroughly broke, om, 














k 


| FOLLOWING THE HOUNDS, 


HOUNDS 


PAIR TRAINED Rabbit Hounds for sale; Male and fe- 








male, 2% years old, medium size, long ears, good 
voices. Both in perfect health, free of blemishes and dis- 
eases. Fast trailers, good routers. All day hunters— 
brush, swamp and briar hunters. Will start a rabbit 


and stick with him until shot or holed. Will bark holed. 
Neither man or gun shy. Male $15.00, Female $12.50, 
Pair $25.00, 10 days’ trial. References furnished. Money 
back guarantee. Tip Doran, Lynn Grove, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Pair male and female Rabbit Hounds, Red 
Bone, Kentucky-English breeding. Two years of age, 
medium size, long ears, good voices, raised and trained 
together, but no relation, Fast, true trailers, Know how 
to hunt swamps, briars, and brush. Hole barkers. Never 
man or gun shy. Male $15.00, Female $12.50 or pair 
$25.00. Ten days’ trial. Money back guarantee. Bank 
reference » furnished, Mike Erwin. Murray, Kentucky. 


FOR SAL \LE—Male Rabbit Hound, 2% years old, m medium 

size, long ears, good voice, Blue-Tick and Red-Bone 
breeding. Knows how to hunt briars, brush, swamps, and 
start rabbit. Wéll stay until shot or holed. Hole barker. 
Fast, steady, true trailer. Can stand weather no matter 
how cold. Can trail on snow, Not man or gun shy. $15.00, 
Ten days’ trial, Furnish bank reference. Money back 
guarantee, J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


RABBIT HUNTERS—I will not get to hunt this season. 

Offer pair male and female rabbit hounds at very low 
price. Trained together, but out of different bitches. Two 
years old, medium size, swamp, brush, and briar hunters 
True, steady trailers, fast, good voices, long ears, hole 
barkers, Never shy of man or gun. Male $15.00, Female 
$12.50. Pair $25.00. Ten days’ trial. Reference fur- 
nished. Obion Farm, Murray, Ky. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, on Coon, 














skunk, opos- 


sum and Mink hounds. Fox hounds. Rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Choice young dogs and puppies. Also 
Pointers and Setters. Do not fail to write us before 
buying, as we can save you plenty of money if you 
are looking for highclass dogs, all shipped for trial 
Satisfaction Quaranteed. Catalogue Ten cents. Oak 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois. 10-6 








FOR SALE: One of Kentucky’s best thoroughly trained 

coonhounds, redbone and bluetick breed, wide fast rang- 
er and hunter, true and solid tree barker. Will hunt 
anywhere, cither hills or swamps, rabbit, stock and fox 
broke, Priced to sell on fifteen days’ trial. Written 
money back guarantee. C. wis, Hazel, Kentucky. 





the favored sport of the 

modern he-man, gives its greatest degree of compensa- 
tion when taken in the wake of dependable seasoned 
hounds. Our specialty is the best in master coonhounds, 
foxhounds and rabbit hounds. Catalog 10c. Hermosa 
Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio. 10-2 














Guy Werner, Hanover Junction, Penna. 
EXC EPTION! ALLY NICE BEAGLE Pups for sale. = COONHOUNDS, combination hunters, and silent trailers 
$10. D. R. Sipes, Everett, Pa. 10-2 that will satisfy the most critical huntsmen. All dogs 
- shipped on trial. We can please you, Best of references. 
( CHOIC E BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; List 10c. Hope- Established thirty-five years. Send dime for lists. Sports- 
__well Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 10-3 men's Chib Service, LaRue, Ohio. 
BEAGLE PUPS. Males, $8.50, females, $7.50. Floyd | MAGNIFICENT OLD FASHIONED Long eared Bugle 
_ Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. Voiced Registered Black and *2 — of noble 
i mien for particular sportsmen, rained, youngsters, 
AIREDALES puppies. Quality exclusively, Catalog 10c. Hermosa 
The 7 r 0-2 
OORANG ATREDALES, the all-round dogs, are excellent Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio. ze 
retrievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural pheas- FOR SALE: Four year old cur and hound that is fast, 


swift, silent trailing tree-barkers 
on raccoon and big game. At home they are perfect guards 
and companions for adults and children. Registered 
trained dogs and puppies shipped on trial, Sportsmen's 
lub Service, LaRue, Ohio. 


2 YE ARS WORKING DOGS proved the Airedale most 
dependable, safest buy in these times of crime. Western 

bred pedigreed registered puppies, $20. George Harker, 

San Fernando, Calif. 

REGISTERED AIREDALE PUPPIES, hunters, watch- 
dogs and pals, $15.00 to $25.00 each. Satisfaction, 
afe delivery guaranteed. Lawrence Gartner, Lexington, 

Ohto. 


\IREDALES—CHAMPION BRED pups and young stock 


ant and grouse hunters; 














for show, hunting or companions. Oldest active breeder 
n West. Lionheart Kennels, 2523 34th, Santa Monica, 





AIREDALE PUPPIES, famous Oorang 
Clifford Wilson, New Hamp- 


REGISTERED 
. $5.00 and $10.00, 
0. 





YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the follow 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Hermesa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- 
Fifth, Denver, Colo. 


CERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS. Dual purpose 
logs for field, woods or water. Points, trails, trees, re- 
eves. Imported prize-winning stud dogs and matrons 

rom the best working strains in Europe. Backed for your 














rotection by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. 
Dr, Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana. 10-6 


CORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
lovable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. Her- 
a Kennels, Federal and Fifty-Fifth, Denver, Colo, 


NUNTERS: ALL KINDS hunting Hounds and Bird Dogs, 
Cheap, Free Trial. Write for Prices. . Ramsey Creek 














} 
RABBIT HOUNDS, 





silent, fur getter. Trees 90% of coons before they den. 





Rabbit and fox broke. Priced to sell on trial; written 

money back guarantee. Bank reference furnished. T. J. 

Dalton, Hazel, Kentucky. 

COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, rabbit, and combination hounds 
shipped for trial. Write for free literature showing | 

pictures and breeding. State dog interested. Kentucky 

Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 








STRAIGHT COONERS, OPEN trailers, 
ity. Also some combination fur getters, 


exceptional qual- 
trained in the 








| FUR and DOG Brush-Comb 50¢ (silver) postpaid. 








Kennel 
TERRIERS 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 
fox terriers. Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or 
guards, Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 





IRISH AND WIRE Fox Terriers. Exceptional bargains 
in young females, bred bitches, wire studs. Puppies. 
Altura Kennels, Route One, El Paso, Texas. 


WIRE FOX TERRIER Page —seseenatie, 
Kennels, Horseheads, : 





Vale Linda 
9-2 





GREAT DANES 

















REGISTERABLE PUPPIES. Brindles. Fawns. Tanana 
Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colorado. 6-6 
BEAUTIFUL GREAT DANE Puppies, A. K. C. De 
Las G’ Kennels, San Lorenzo, N. Mex. 
DOG TRAINING, EQUIP., Ete. 
DOG COLLAR NAME Plates. Three for 40 cents, one 


Milliken Stamping Company, 
Rhode Island. 


free. 
Providence, 


20 cents, Rivets 
D-115 Sterling Ave., 





Unex- 


celled at double the price. For long or short fur. War- 





ner’s Dog Supplies, Norwich, Conn. 
GUN DOG TRAINER—30 years experience in Scotland. 
Chas. Brown, Marina, Calif. 8-6 








Birds and Animals 


HARDY FULL WINGED 12-18 week Ringnecks, Mutant, 

and Mongolians. Also Ringneck breeders—Silkies and 
Golden Sebright bantams, Satisfaction guaranteed, Wal- 
rod Pheasantry, De Witt, Iowa. 


BIG PROFITS RAISING JUMBO BULLFROGS—New 

Industry, great demand. Easy. Interesting. Send 10¢ 
for Illustrated Literature. American Frog Industries, 
Box 333C, Rayne, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE:—RINGNECK and Melanistic Pheasants for 
restocking. Strong, healthy range reared birds. Ask 
for delivered prices. White Gate Farm, Madison, Conn. 9-3 


RINGNECKS, MUTANT, MONGOLIANS for restockin 
or breeders. 16 varieties of game and ornament 
pheasants, peafowl. Clausen’s Pheasantry, Bel Air, Md, 


SPECIAL PRICES ON Ringneck pheasants for October, 
Old birds, $1.50 each, F.O.B. cash with order. Dixie 
Game Farm, 512 B. Lafayette St., Salisbury, N. C, 


FOR SALE—FOX Squirrels. If you want the best I 
an Soe Five dollars per pair. Edwin Kaminski, 
Zlba, Nebr. 


NORTHEASTERN MINK—Dark, heavy furred, prolific 
breeders, Twenty five dollars each. L. A. Hill, Orleans, 
Vermont. 9-2 


YOUNG DARK GREY RACCOONS and Black Skunks, 
pairs reasonable. LaBar’s Fur Farm, Austin, Minne- 
sota. 


PHEASANTS, 





























BANTAMS, PIGEONS, Stock and egus 
reasonable. ‘‘Swinburne,”’ Delhi, Iowa. 7-4 


FOR SALE: Pure Native Virginia Bob White Quail. 
Dan River Game Farm, Danville, Va. 














Fishing Tackle 


SPORTING GOODS at lowest prices. 
fishing and hunting equipment. 
merchandise at money saving prices. 





Save up to 1/3 on 
Nationally advertised 
We really sell for 











neast of Allegheny Mts. Price $25 to $150. Mountain Indiana. free. Pfau-Gerber-Lottes Co., Jasper, 

Side Kennel, Everett. Pa. 10-2 

BASSET HOUNDS: hunters, pups. Dime brings illus- LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive, Parcel Post, quick serv- 
trated descriptive folder, saleslist, Thirty basset pic- ice. Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, other 

tures end list, 25c. Smith Basset Hound Kennels, Spring | Kinds, free price list. RB. & B. Live Bait Store, 48 E. 

Valley, Ohio. Rich St., Columbus, Ohio. 

WORLD’S LARGEST HOUND Kennels Offers: Quality | ““BARNEY’S RED WIGGLERS” (alive red =m, 7" 
Hunting Dogs, Sold Cheap, Trial Allowed; Literature for $1.25; 500, $2.50 prepaid, Dealers wanted, 

Free. Dixie Kennels, Inc., B, 8, Herrick, Illinois. Barney, 503 Atwood 8S. W., Atlanta, Georgia, 

TENNESSER COONERS that will get the game. Farm | SINKER MOLDS, Dipsy or Pyramid. Free Folder. 

long trial. Money Reading Instrument Company, Box 


Scott, Martin, Tenn. 
YEAR old coon and opossum hound hunt- 
ed last season, treeing good; shipped C.0.D. Kentucky 
Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 


raised and trained —— hounds, 
back guarantee. D. 


$15.00 BUYS 2 





78, Reading, Pa. 
8-6 





LIVE HELGRAMITES AND Crawfish, $2.00 per hundred, 
Alfred Nichols, Bricktop Road, Willimantic, Conn. 








RABBIT HOUNDS, EXCEPTIONAL Qualities, excellent 
routers. Will stick until rabbit is shot or holed. Price 
$25 to $75. D. R. Sipes, Everett, Pa 10-2 


Homesteads and Lands 








KENTUCKY COONHOUNDS, 2 years old, 15 days’ trial 
purchase. Money back guarantee, $15.00. Bury Miller, 
Lynn Grove, Ky. 10-2 
FOR SALE—COONHOUNDS $40.00 each. Combination 
hunters, $30.00. On trial. J. P. Clayton, Finger, 7, 











WELL Broken. Also nice Fag 
pups. Jack Clark, Star Route, Everett, Pa. 





$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 





ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 7-6 
FREE HOMESTEADS—SOME Improved. forfeited: 18 
states. Maps “‘700 Faets’’ 40c. CC. Hitchcock, Heth, 
Ark. 








HIGH CLASS FOX. Deer, Coon hounds. Shipper 38 
years. J. R. Stephens, Marshall, Ark, 10-2 
COONHOUNDS, BEAGLES, RABBIT Hounds. Trial. 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Penna, 10-3 














nnels, Ramsey, Ill. 
, . * 
\LMATIANS. BLACK SPOTTED carriage dogs. Indian. Curios 
Pedigreed. Tattoo Kennels, Hatboro, Penna. 
BEAUTIFUL SCOTTIES of exceptional breeding. Rea- | NICE ARROWHEADS .50 per doz. W. C. Chambers, 
mable. Gus Bertsch, Glasgow, Montana, 10-3 | Harvard, Illinois. 


CTOBER, 1934 


Archery Equipment 


GAME GETTER ARROW HEADS. The kind you have 
always wanted. 5 for 50c. 11 for $1.00. ©. A. Nor- 
lund Company, Williamsport, Pa. 8-4 


TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill run 
Port Oxford shafts 35e per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay’s 
Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 
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Arms 
TARGET PISTOLS: 22 cal. Iver Johnson 9 shot 6”— 
$7.95; Hi-Standard 6%” single shot—$7.95; Automatic 


$17.95. Rifles: 22 cal. Remington Improved No. 6 
take-down, single shot—$4.95; Marlin Model 50, auto- 
loading 6 shot--$11.75; Marlin Model 93, carbine or full 
magazine, 30/30 and 32 cal.—$23.75. Spotting Scope 20X 
guaranteed for small calibers to 100 yds.—$8.95; Binocu- 
lars 8x25, fin® imported genuine prism, case and straps— 
$15.95. All above brand new. Send 3c stamp for catalog. 
L LEE SALES C co., oe West 32nd St., New York, 
AMMI NITION | SALE | SP EC ab PRICES $3.00 per 
hundred ; metal ‘case bullets. -30-32 and 35 Reming- 
ton rimless, 25/35-25/36-22 Savage—im m Mauser— 


6%”- 





30/06 Boatail—303 British 32 a 2 Special—401 Auto 
Also 45/70 black powder, $2.50, 33° S & W short, $1.60. 
32 8 & W, $1.40. 32 Short Colt. $1.20. Specially selected 


government cartridges. Prices per hundred. Issue 


45 Auto or 1917 revolver, $2.25; 1933 stock, $3.00; 30 04 
Springfield, $23.25; 45 Colt D. A., $2.00. HUDSON, 
1 52 Warren Street, New _ York, 





GUN LOVERS—Here ts the high grade gun lubricant you 

have been waiting for Guaranteed to build lubrica- 
tion into the metal, positively creating hand-honed action 
on first application. Fine for reels too. Prevents wear 
and rust. Wéill not wash off nor burn off. Money back 
guarantee, Recommended by sportsmen, guides and woods- 
men everywhere. Tube 50c prepaid United States Can- 
ada 60c, GUNSL Ic K CO., Onalaska, Wisconsin, Dept. L. 





REMINGTON 24 AUTOMATIC .22 long rifle Lyman 
peep, perfect, $18. 38-40 Winchester 1892, tools, mould, 
finest condition, $20. H & R .22 Special, slightly used, 


$7. Colt police positive special 38 as new, $17. Under- 
weed Standard typewriter No. 5 excellent used condition, 





$20. C,. O, D. inspection, J, L. Fox, Stewart, Miss. 

PROTECT YOUR HOME Hand made officers’ black- 
jacks Value $3.50, Special, $1.10. Colt 38, Official 

Police. 6 in. barrel, $14 50; Colt 32, Police Positive, 14 


in. barrel, $11.00, Slightly used. Send dime for catalog 
of used antique and modern guns Public Sport & Loan 
Company, 13 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Denna. 

SALE! Rifles, shot guns, pistols. Savage, 
8 m/m Lebel, $11.95. Marlin 
20°30 carbines, $23.95. Sedgley Springfield sporter (Sam- 
ple Gun) $56.85. Single barrel shot guns, $3.95. 20 
gauge Remington automatic, $38.50. We save you money. 


FALL GUN 
M40,—30°06,—-$29.90, 


J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 1st, Seattle, _Was h. 

A-1 GOVERNMENT LEATHER GUN slings 35c¢, post 
paid. Swivels, 60c¢. Venex snake bite outfits, $1.95 

7.83 m/m Mauser, cartridges, $1.50 per hundred 16 

Gauge shot shells, $2.00 per hundred. Bargains! Guns 

ammunition, sights. accessories, J. Warshal & Sons, 


1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. 





SHOT ACCOUNTING SYSTEM—Make every shot count. 
Progressive Graphie Permanent. Old timers appre- 
Forms (Specify 














ciate, Beginners progress scientifically 
“A. “BO? “CO.” Small-Bore or Pistol), Binder, Instruc- 
tions: Complete fifty cents. Gilbert B, Coon, Box 1700, 
Hoxton Massae' etts. 
OVERSTOCKED—30-06 CARTRIDGES $2.00 the 100, 
30-06 expahding $3.00, 30-06 boat-tail $3.00, Krag 
$3.00, Krag Rustless $4.00, 303 British $2.50, 45 Auto 
$2.50, Krag rifles $7.50 each, 38-40 Colt Bisley good 
£11.00 _D. Oo Amstutz, Ransom, Kan as. 

STEVENS ‘‘Autogun’’ 410, 8” or 12%” brand new $9.75 


COLT NEW SERVICE TARGET, 44, Russian, 








perfect condition, $29.50. COLT AUTOMATIC, ¢ 

model, $21.75. Military Model, $20.00. HUDSON, 

Warren Street, New York. 

FACTORY SECONDS Recoil Pads $1.00 pos tpaic 1. Com - 
plete with screws for attaching You save $2.2 Send 

outline of gun butt, Prompt delivery and saibeieation 

cuaranteed Incor Mfg. Company, Terminal Bildg., 

Youngstown, Ohio, 


Pocket Cleaner 
Nickel Plated 
Make money 
» Springfield 


BY SPRINGFIELD ARSENAL 
Thornbrush and Oiler for 30 caliber, 

Sample 20c, Seven for $1.00, 100 for $8.00 

selling these H. G. Farr, Box 143 H. Sts. 


Mas 
BRAND NEW WINE CHESTER 8 8H 


MADE 





fancy engraved action, 


eal. take down, $150 value. special $85.00. B.S.A 
single shot Hornet, 438 Lyman _seove ramp front; star 
guace barrel, $80.00, HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, New 


York 


EXPERT GUNSMITHING, REBUILDING obsolete arms 


old barrels relined, 22 caliber, new barrels, reblueing, 
et Adjustable butt plates and palm rests Write for 
prices. Chas. C. Johnson, Thac Tha kery, € Ohio. 
TRADE ONE of your extra guns for gun » stains a tele- 
cope sight, reloading tool, reloading supplies, etc. 
A hire Dept. L. Pacifie Gun Sight Co., 355 Hayes St 
San Francisco, Calit 10-12 





NEW KIFLE MUFFLER—Makes .22 sound like air cun 
a ttoe flinching. improves accuracy. Any size $3.50 
pencer Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 





Type, 21° 30 06 


MANNLICHER SCHOENAUER, Sporter 


Antinit barrel, as new, $78.00, HUDSON, L-52 War- 
ren Street, New York. 
MANNLICHER SC HOENAI ER, 8&8 m/m, full stock car- 





bine brand new, $63.00, HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, 
New York 
HIGH GRADE pow BL EB BARREL H \MMER. 1 10 rauge 


shoteuns;: write for list. HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street 
New York 





aeienent 





WANTED FARMERS and others to qualify for steady 
Government Positions; Commence $105-$175 month 
Common education. Valuable information from our civil 





service expert mailed free. Write, Instruction Bureau 
420, St. Louis, Mo. 9-12 
WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” Start $105.00-$175.00 

month Men—women, 18-50 Coming Fall examina 


and full particulars FREE. 


List positions 
Roches - 


tions expected 











Arms 





PEARL and IVORY GRIPS for your gun, 
checkered, special quotations, state model, 
L-52 Warren Street, New York. 
CARL ZEISS DELTRINTEM BINOCULARS, 
brand new, i, $68.00. HUDSON, L-52 
Street, New Ye 
BARRELS: 06 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; 
Long Luger barrels. List free. PACIFICARMS, Box 
427, San Francisco, 10-6 
WINCHESTER SINGLE SHOT HORNET; converted by 
Sedgley, brand new, $17.95. HUDSON, L-52, Warren 
Street, New w York. 
GENUINE m3 8. 
postpaid, 85c each: 
N. ¥ 


plain or 
HUDSON, 





3x30, 
Warren 














Army Leather Sling Straps, new, 
HUDSON, L-52 Warren Street, 





WANTED: 100 EIGHT GAUGE Brass shells in good 
condition. W Write Oscar Bauman, Watertown, Wisc. 9-3 


WANTED AT ONCE! Rifles, shot guns, pistols. Cash or 
_trade. J. Warshal & Sons, 1014 Ist, Seattle, Wash. _ 


EXPERT GUN RESTOC KING, prices reasonable. J. C. 
Denham, Xenia, O. June °35 























Slccalanente 


CAST ITALIAN MARBLE novelties in rubber moulds, 

profitably interesting. Make lovely tabletops, floors, 
tiles, hones, with cement secrets, inexpensive, hard. 
tiful samples and illustrated mould list free. (So, 








business reserved.) John S. Payn, 945 Grande Vista Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 
BIG GAME HUNTERS—Double your chances. Take a 


bottle of ‘‘Buck-Lure’’ along. Guaranteed to kill human 
seent. Gives an attracting odor. Bottle for the season, 
$1.00, postpaid. Use ‘“‘Buck-Lure’’ and be successful. 
Money back if not satisfied. Bick-Lure Company, =. 
ton Depot, Pa. 0-2 
BUCK LURE Attracts deer and overcomes human ¢ ois 

Hundreds of deer to its credit. Price $1 per bottle 
postpaid with valuable deer hunting instructions. E. J. 
Dailey, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
SPORTSMEN! GARDE’S SKIN ; Lotion, the ideal skin 

softener and sunburn preparation. Send 50c for 6 oz 
trial bottle. E. L, Garde, 513 Otterbein St., Baltimore, 
Md. (No stamps) 

















OREGON DESERT ROCKS —Jade, Jas sper, Petrified wood, 

Obsidian—red and _ black. Will polish beautifully. 
Specimens 25e each. T. F. Just, Box 529, Baker, Oregon. 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results, 


Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer. 724-9th St., 


Patent 1. Washington, D.C. _ tf 
MAKE YOUR OWN WINE at small cost. Book contains 
34 recipes. Also other valuable wine information. Price, 
$1.00. Otto Rolli, 328 W. Tuscarawas, Canton. Ohio. 10-2 


WINES AND LIQUORS cheaply made. “Good whiskey 
(25¢ gallon) without a still. Particulars for stamp 
G. O. Shaver, E-19, DeQueen, Arkansas. _ 
LIFELONG INCOME! Make master remedies from com- 
mon Herbs! 128-page illustrated book, 30c. Bluegrass 
4 


























Bureau, Newport, Ky. »-12 
HAY FEVER, ASTHMA Quick relief breathe Volimer’s 

Vapor, harmless. Enclose 25 cents. Vollmer, Flat 
Rock, Mich 9-2 
SQUETO, MOSOUITO CHASER for bites. Sample tube 


10 cents postpaid. SQUETO CO., 
WANTED—Common weeds by steady buyers. 


10c, International Ageney, Cincinnati, 


Waupaca, Wise. 6-6 
Details 
10-12 











Pictures, Postcards, Photos 


FELLOW SPORTSMEN 
Kodak Film and make you one 5x7 





We develop and print any size 
Enlargement of the 


best negative for only 25¢ (coin). Reprints 3c each 
Glossy Enlargements 5x7, 10¢ each or three for 25¢. Good 
work, prompt service. La Crosse Film Service, La Crosse. 


Wis cons in _-30 2 





ROLLS DEVELOPED. Two beautiful double - weight pro- 
ar ode enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade 
Terfect Tone Prints. 25¢ coin. Rays Photo Service. 


LaCrosse, Wis. 8-35 
YOUR FAVORITE KODAK pictures enlarged, size 5x7 





10c. Three for 25c, coin, Send best negatives (film) 
today. Address Darmer Photo Lab., Dept. 10, Des Moines, 
10-12 





Reprinted, 25¢ (any 
Enlargements 
Summit, N. J 


10 KODAK PICTURE NEGATIVES 
size): Rolls developed and printed, 25c¢; 
8x10, 25e (se send negatives), Cardinal Photo, 


FILMS DEVELOPED, ANY Size, 25¢ coin, including 2 
enlargements. Century 


Photo Service, Box 829, La- 

















Crosse, Wise. a ae : 7 10-4 
HAND COLORED ENLARGEMENT, 10¢ coin, negative 
returned. _vU nique, West tl 4th, New Y ok, 


Camera end Photo Supplies 


INCOME From your camera instead of expense. Low 

cost home course teaches you to make photographs for 
magazines, newspapers, advertisers. Tremendous demand. 
Earn goal money wherever you live. Free book. Univer- 
sal Photographers, Dept. D, 10 West 33rd St., New 
York, 10-12 


MAKE MONEY in Phetesreste. Leara quickly at home. 

Spare or full time, New plan. Nothing like it. Ex- 
mer unnecessary. American School of sis ie 
Dept. 1284, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 4. 


Old Coins 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all old 
money. Get posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin 

Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Buying so Selling prices. 

Coin Exchange, Box 15. Le Roy, N. 5- 


UNITED STATES. Large cent, two-cent bronze, three- 
cent nickel and bargain list, 25c. Thirteen dates large 
cents, $1.00. George P. Coffin, Augusta, Maine. 


OLD MONEY WANTED. $5.60 to $2500.00 each paid 
for old coins. Buying catalogue 10c. Bob Cohen, Dept 















































ter. XT a ee 19, Muskogee, Okla. 10-12 
FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin, a 

hunt, trap patrol. Get details immediately. est | Trapping 
Service, K-17, ver, Colo, 1 a _ 
Service, K-17, Denver, Colo TRAPS. TRAP TAGS. SNARES, SCENTS; lowest prices: 
LEARN TREE SURGERY at home. Low cost. Earn big quickest service. Write new catalogue. 


ees Box 725, Sioux City, lowa 
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Howe Fur Co., 
Maine 10-2 


Dept. K, Coopers Mills, 








| 








Boat & Camp Equip. 


HUNTERS- sf me cog rg tig ta t Direct from 
factory to Sportsm at $7. THE GREATEST (» 
bination HU NTING- FISHING. "COAT MADE. Dou! 
constructed of NEW FABRIC, Light, Warm, Waterproor 
Mildewproof Windproof. 3 full length oilskin lined Fi 
Game, or Cruiser pockets. 6 Shell and Utility pocket. 
Eliminates Fish Basket. Fish Pole rests makes changing 
hooks in mid-stream easy. Wool lined adjustable cor 
fine grade corduroy collar. Length 30”. Sizes 36 to is 
Special direct to buyer at $7.95. Pants to match $3.95 
Postage prepaid. Alaska Bags 1410 SW. Harrison s: 
Portland, Ore. F 


SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! 








The Greatest Sleeping Rag 


Value in America! Genuine Waterfowl! down-filled 
warm, water-proof, improved SLEEPING BAGS, 10’ 
talon zipper with wind flap, air mattress pocket, cover 


opens for shelter-half, can be rolled in 30 seconds, made 
large and roomy, full 72°x84” when open, 36”x384” when 
used for sleeping. Weight, 10 lbs. Regular $35.00 





SPECIAL PRICE $18.95. Same bag with pure Oregon 
virgin wool filling $9.95. All bags guaranteed. Alaska 
Bags, 1410 S. W. Harrison Street, Portland, Oregon. 
QUALITY KAYAKS AT New Low Prices. Fast, sporty 
rugged, practical, perfectly engineered, best materials 
seaworthy, safe, 15 Ibs., easily carried, assembled at 
home in few hours, complete instructions. 8 ft. Kayak 
Kit, $7.00. F.0.B. C.0O.D. Other models. Plans only 


$1 per model. Descriptive Folder. 
Dept. C, 18 Beacon St., 


LIQUID COMPASS. Most unique and useful compass 

guaranteed, weight 3 ounces. $2.00 postpaid. We also 
furnish this compass with a vacuum cup base in place of 
the wood base as mee. 50 postpaid, Cleveland Dis- 


Fellowcrafters, In 
Boston, Mass. , 











tributing Co., Sta, A Box No. 1007, Cleveland 
Ohio. 
BUILD COLLAPSIBLE BOAT for $5.00. Photograph. 


complete instructions, 25c; 12’ sectional Wood Row Boat 
plans, 50c. E-Z Mfg. Co., East Dedham, Mass. 
FOR SALE: BRAND New sinele cylinder Neptune | Mo- 
tor. John Froegel, Ivanhoe, Minn. 


WILL BUY BARGAIN in good used Gilkie € amp Trailer 
tox 558, Tulsa, Okla. 9-2 














WANTED—BARG AIN IN Small twin outboard. H Ham- 
_mett, Greer, _ es 
Wild Duck Aitentions 
GUARANTEED—LIVE DECOYS! Genuine Midget Ca 
Wild Canada Geese—Wild Mallards Pure-bred 
trained stock reasonable. Also Pheasants—Quail Wild 
Life Nurseries, Box 71€10, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





SMALL ENGLISH CALLS. C. 0. D. $3.00 pair, $4 ) 
trio, trained with flyers. Mallards $1.00 each. Cana 
dian geese, $10.00 paid. C. G. Coffman, Carthage, I 
nois. 10 
NATURAL WATERFOWL FOODS. Specialists in Sago 
and wild rice. Write Hamilton's Aquatic Farms, D: 
troit Lakes, Minnesota, y 
FANCY MIDGET CALL Ducks—mated Canada Gees 
mallards—trained decoys. Hand made duck calls, Pa 
Leib, Anna, Ill. 10 
MAKE YOUR OWN Decoys—from cork, I supply part 
Send stamp for particulars. J. S, Scott, 182 N. Grott 
St. Paul, Minn. 9-1 

















MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Aitkir 
Minnesota. 10-12 
CANADA GEESE, PAIR $10.00, also Blue Snow, Hutch- 
ins geese. Pheasants. Coates Game Farm; Meaciville 


Mo 
CHOICE MIDGET CALLERS $4.00 pair, 
. D. Inspection allowed. Clinton Frogge 
Mo. 


FOLDING DUCK, OWL, Crow Decoys. 


shipped C. O 
togersvil 
l 





Cheap! Write 





__ Reynold Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois 7-4 
GENUINE MALLARD CALLERS, young du ks $1 ) 
each. E. J. Te Ronde, Cedar Grove Wise 

















CANADA GEESE. DECOYS or “bree: lers. "Harold Rah 
Oak Harbor, Ohio, 
ATTRACT WILD DUCKS. See ad page 7. Wiscor 
Aquatic Nurseries. _ J 
a " . 
Taxidermy 
CANADIAN MOOSE HEADS for sale Three beautif 
Moose heads mounted last year. One with 64 I: 
Spread at One Hundred Dollars. Spread of other two 
near fifty inches at Eighty five each. August Berg, M 
Intosh, Minn, 
FOR SALE: My Taxidermy Business. Stock invo 
about $3000.00. Largest shop in state Reason for 
selling, ill health. In business here 17 years E 
Drawver, 306 West Noble, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





TAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 
forms on the market. Illustrated catalog 15« Mc 





refunded with first order. L. Loew & Son, Colvill ° 

Wash. 6-6 

WHOLESALE PRICES on Eyes, Headforms, beautiful 
Mounting Shields, all Taxidermy Supplies. Write toda 


Taxidermic Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn 


TROPHIES MOUNTED, SKINS Tanned. 
on heads, mounted specimens for sale 
dermy Studio, 2743 W. Tlst, Chicago, Ill 


heads $20 ea 


BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED ELK 
Clari 








Special pric« 
Chicago Tax 





Mounted coyote heads $5. Stranges Taxidermy. 
ton, Washington. 


EV ERYTHING MOUNTED—GAME 
Work guaranteed. Pricelist. Ted 
ce 





Heads our specialt 
Raymo, Masset 

LET US TAN and make up your furs and hides and tt 

y your wool into blankets for you. Fur Tannery, Miner 
a. 





Us yOUR Trophies. Good work at reasonat 
" *. Jeude, 749 Walton Ave., St. Louis, M 
CAPABLE EXPERIENCED TAXIDERMIST desires po- 
sition. Roosevelt Kerley, Taylorsville, No. Car 
MAKING CHOKERS, FOX, Coyote, te, $6 complete. Stran; 
Taxidermy, Clarkston, Washington. ) 
LEARN TAXIDERMY, ie courses 
dermy School, Lemont, Il. 





SHIP 
prices. Wm. 
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ATLL T EN T e eREMERE ts: 


When your dog has wa a covey 


FLUSH ’EM AND BAG YOUR 
BRACE WITH PETERS VICT 





e PETERS BALLISTIC INSTITUTE 
develops world’s most popular shot 
shell for birds and upland game 
... VICTOR SHELL brings new 
satisfaction to shooting 


If you are right and your gun is right—and you’re ready 

vith Peters VICTORS ... you’ll never have to apolo- 

gize to that hard-working hunting companion! For in 

hat trim, maroon-colored VICTOR, Peters gives you 

shell famous everywhere for its quick-action priming 

1 hard-hitting, dense-pattern load. Quail, grouse, 

odcock, rabbit, squirrel, snipe... to the VICTOR 
long the spoils! 

The experts of the Peters Ballistic Institute know 

ish and covert shooting, from point to retrieve. 

(hey know what it takes to bring down upland game. 

1 they know the behavior of ammunition—in the 

and out of the gun. With the most sensitive oscillo- 

ph equipment in the ammunition world they can 

sure the speed and intensity of the priming spark 

t ignites the powder! They can photograph a shot 

in mid-air—ten inches, twelve feet, twenty-five 

ls from the muzzle. So it is that they have learned 











BAD NEWS FOR DUCKS! Peters scientists 





have developed the longest-range, hardest - hitting 
shell of all time. The Peters HIGH VELOCITY 
brings the “‘sky scrapers’ down! 







the secret of treating and loading shot so the pellets 
won’t cling together and the pattern won’t have any 
patches or holes. Out of this background of ballistic 
knowledge they built the popular-priced VICTOR 
Shell—and primed it with Peters RUSTLESS, which 
never corrodes, never rusts the bore of the gun. 

Through their intensive study of shells for field 
shooting the experts of the Peters Ballistic Institute 
have brought new enjoyment and new satisfaction to 
the sport. This fall, when you slip a pair of VICTORS 
into your gun—when you hear that wingy whirr and 
feel that smooth stock against your cheek—swing 
through, pull the trigger with confidence, and the game 
is in the bag! THe Prtrers CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Dept. J-43, Kincs MILs, OuxI0. 


PETERS 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 


























REPEATER 
MODEL 31 


Side ejection. Take down, 
hammerless. Solid breech 
top and rear. Choice of 
gauge, barrel length, and 
choke. Cross bolt safety. 
American Walnut pistol 
grip stock and fore - end, 
finely checkered. 


AUTOLOADER 
MODEL 11 


America’s most popular 
duck gun. Take down, 
hammerless, solid breech. 
Cross bolt safety. Choice 
of gauge, barrel le: and 
choke. American Walnut 
pistol grip stock and fore- 
end, finely checkered. 


Built for MORE HITs 


and fewer alibis! 


Take along either of these fast talkers, and 
you're ready for the fastest company you'll 
meet in the field or in the blind. These Rem- 
ingtons are built to bag ’em ... not to annoy 
°em! They swing with ease and smoothness 
Like a flash you’re on your game, thanks te 
the fine balance and easy pointing. And it is 
your game, thanks to those extra shells that 
make short work of cripples. 


The Model 11 autoloader and the Mode! 31 
slide action repeater shoot smoothly and 
swiftly. Both guns take the heaviest loads, and 
pattern uniformly at extremely long rai 
Just try them with those man-sized annihil 
of distance— Kleanbore Nitro Express S! 

Space will not permit us to give all the: 
features of these two triumphs of the 
smith’s art See the guns themselves at 
dealer’s. Learn how much a modest sum 
buy. Or drop a postcard right now for 
plete, illustrated folders. Remington Arm 
Inc., 787 Barnum Avenue, Bridgeport, ‘ 





